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PEEFACE 


Tw HNTY-rouii years ago, when I was editing the 
Rambles and Recollections of Sir William Sleeman and 
Mas under the influence of that author’s enthusiastic 
comment that ‘ Akbar has always appeared to me 
among sovereigns what Shakespeare v r as among poets ’, 
I recorded the opinion that ‘ the competent scholar who 
will undertake the exhaustive treatment of the life 
and reign of Akbar will be m possession of perhaps the 
finest great historical subject as j'et unappropriated ’ 
Since those w'ords w r erc punted m 1898 nobody has 
essayed to appropriate the subject The hope that 
some day I might be able to take it up w r as always 
present to my mind, but other more urgent tasks pre- 
vented me from seriously attempting to realize my old 
half-formed project until January 1915, when I resolved 
to undertake a life of Akbar on a scale rather smallei 
than that at first contemplated The result of my 
researches during tw r o years is now submitted to the 
judgement of the public 

The long delay m coming to close quaiters with the 
subject has proved to be of the greatest advantage, both 
to myself and to my leaders The publication of sound, 
critical veisions of Abu-1 Fazl’s Ahbarnama, Jahangir’s 
authentic Memoirs, Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs, and 
certain minor works has lendered accessible m a con- 
venient form all the puncipal Peisian authorities for 
the reign The discovery in a Calcutta library of the 
long-lost manuscript' of the Mongohcac Legationis Com- 
mentanus, by Father A Monserrate, S J , and the publica- 
tion of a good edition of the text of that manuscript 
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In the Rev. II. Iloslcn, S .7., have placed at the disposal 
of the historian a practically new eonlcrnpornn docu- 
ment of the highest value The claims of the Jesuit 
writings to credit and attention hu\mg been nmplv set 
forth m the Introduction and Bibhogrnphv need not he 
further emphasized here The free use made of those 
writings is a special feature of this work 

The few authors who have touched the subject of 
Ahbnr at all have not only neglected the Jesuit authori- 
ties, but lmv e also failed to subject the chronicles written 
m Persian, and now av ailablc in good v crsions, to rigorous 
critical study The minor fountains of knowledge, too, 
have not been lapped The immense mass of accurate 
archaeological and numismatic facts accumulated bv 
modem experts has not been utilized The literature 
of the reign has been treated so lightly that no historian, 
except Mr R. \Y. Fraser, even mentions the fact that 
TulsI Dus, the greatest, perhaps, of Indian poets, lived 
and WTote in the reign of Akbar Manv matters of 
moment, such as the Jam influence on the policy of the 
emperor, Ins malicious persecution of Isliim, and the 
great famine of 1595-8, have been altogether omitted 
from the current books The course of my investigation 
has disclosed numberless cases of the omission or mis- 
representation of material facts The necessity for a 
thorough scrutiny of the authorities for Akbar’s life is 
thus apparent, and the importance of his reign needs no 
exposition 

This book being designed as a biography rather than 
as a formal history, it has been possible to dispense with 
the discussion of many details which would require 
notice m an exhaustive chronicle. 1 The Greek motto on 

1 In order to avoid overcrowding list appended (1) ‘ Dc Lact, On 
this volume with appendices many Shfihjalifin, &e ’ ( Ind Ant, vol 
special studies have been pub- xhii, Ko\ 1014, pp 239-44) , (2) 
lished separatelj , as given m the ‘ The date of Akbar's Birth 
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;he title-page, to the effect that ‘ the half is more than 
;lie whole ’, neatly expresses my Mew that a compara- 
tively brief biography enjoys many advantages over 
r voluminous history crowded with names and details 
Long Indian names, whether Muhammadan or Hindu, 
affer such difficulty to most European readers by reason 
of tlieir unfamiliar forms, that I have done my best to 
confine the number of such names to the lowest possible 
limit, and to reduce the indispensable ones to their 
simplest dimensions 

The spelling of names follows the principle observed in 
The Early History of India, except that popular literary 
forms such as * Mogul 1 and ‘ Parsee ’ have been used 
more freely In the text, long vowels are marked so as 
to indicate the pronunciation, but no other diacritical 
marks are used In the notes, index, and appendices the 
tianshteration is more formal and substantial! v that of 
the Indian Antiquary Consonants are to be pronounced 
as in English Ch, m particular, is sounded as in the v ord 
4 church ’ , I decline to use the spelling unfortunately 
adopted by the Asiatic Societies which would transmute 
1 church ’ into 4 cure ’ and actually produces unlimited 
confusion m the minds of ordinary readers Vouels are 
pronounced ns in Italian, so that pul, Mir, Mill-, nau 
are respectively pronounced as the English 4 pull ’, 
4 Mecr ’, 4 Mool- ’, and 4 non ’ Short a with stress on 
it is pronounced like it m 4 but ’, and u hen without 


(ilml , ■vol xli\, Xo\ 1913, pp 
1133-4-1) Hus paper was dis- 
figured b\ man\ misprints owing 
to the non-receipt of n proof, lint 
a list of Lrrata is bound with the 
\ oluim , (3) * 3 he Tre isurc of 

Ahbir’ (7 It A & Xo\ 1 * 115 , 
pp '-'33-13), (4) The Credit due 
to the booh entitled T/ir 1 ovngrs 
and Trm'ch of 1 Xlbrrt tic 3/mi- 
tlchlo into the I-a\t Ituhc\ (ibid , 
pp -13-34)^ (5) ' Vhbar the 


Great Mogul, Ac’ (The Italic 
Itciirc Juh 1913, pp 130-C‘i) , 
(0) ' Rcph ’ to discussion on 
abo\c (ibid, \ugust 1*>]3), (7) 
llieDi lthofHCmu (J It 1 i, 
191G, pp 327-sl3) (S) The Con 

fusion between two consorts of 
llumn\ fin, Ac (ibid, 1917), and 
(9) ‘ The Site and Design of the 
IhCldal Khiina or House of Wor- 
ship (ibid ) 
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stress is an indistinct vowel. The name AKbar conse- 
quently is pronounced * Ukbur ’ or ‘ Ukber ’. Any 
system for securing approximate uniformity in the 
spelling of strange Asiatic names must cause some 
worry The plan adopted m this book gives as little as 
possible. We cannot revert to seventeenth- or eight- 
eenth-century practice and perpetrate the unrecog- 
nizable barbansms which disfigure old books 

The most interesting of the illustrations is the coloured 
frontispiece — a perfect facsimile of the original in the 
India Office Library — prepared by Messrs Stone & Co , 
of Banbury No other portrait of Akbar as a boy of 
fifteen or thereabouts is known to exist The picture 
seems to be contemporary, not a copy, and must have 
been executed about 1557 or 1558 It is not signed, but 
may be the work of Abdu-s samad, who vas Akbar’s 
drawing-master at about that date, and long afterwards 
was appointed his Master of the Mint The portrait 
possesses additional interest as being the earliest known 
example of Indo-Persian art, about a dozen years 
anterior to the Fathpur-Slkrl frescoes. Several other 
illustrations are now published for the first time The 
plans of Fathpur-Slkrl, m Chapter XV, are from E. W 
Snath’s excellent book, but have been redrawn with 
some slight correction 

Mr Henry Beveridge, I.C S Retired, rendered an in- 
valuable service by lending and permitting the use of 
most of the proof-sheets of the unpublished third volume 
of his translation of the Akbarmina He has also 
favoured me with correspondence on various points 
I am indebted for land communications to William 
Crooke, Esq , ICS Retired ; Sir George Grierson, 
K C I E , I C S Retired , and the Rev H Hosten, S J , 
of Calcutta 

My special thanks are due to the Library Committee 
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and Dr F W Thomas, Librarian of the India Office, for 
the facilities which rendered possible the production of 
the coloured frontispiece For help m providing or 
suggesting other illustrations acknowledgements are 
tendered to the Secretary of State for India m Council , 
the Government of the Umted Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh , the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
the Curators of the Bodleian Library, Oxford , C A 
Oldham, Esq , ICS Commissioner of Patna , Riii 
Bahadur B A Gupte, Curator of the Victoria Memorial 
Exhibition, Calcutta , and Maulavl A Hussan, Secretary 
and Librarian of the Oriental Public (Khuda Baksh) 
Library, Bankipore The last-named gentleman furnished 
me with a detailed account of the magnificent manu- 
script of the TarTlJi-i Khandan-i Tlmimya, or History 
of the Tivnn id Family 
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Records 
kept by 
Akbar 


reproduce correctly the substance of those communications, 
which throw much welcome light on the character and 
opinions of Akbar. 

The collection of letters in Persian by Abti-1 Fnzl, Akbar’s 
Secretary'' of State, above referred to, has been often printed 
but not translated It is believed that the documents do 
not contain much matter of historical importance inaccessible 
elsewhere The opinion of a competent scholar on their 
merits is given m the note 1 

A volume of letters by Abu-1 Fazl’s elder brother also 
exists One specimen has been translated The collection, 
as a whole, is said to be of slight value for the purposes of 
the historian. 2 

Examples of land-grants will be found in Modi’s book 
on the relations of the Parsees with Akbar 3 

(J?he lack of State Papers dealing with the reign of Akbar 
is not due to any failure of his to keep a record of his sayings 
and doings Each day while lie was giving public audience 
watchful scribes standing below lum committed to paper, 
every word uttered by his august lips, and recorded with 
painstaking minuteness the most ordinary and trivial 
actions of his life The public service w r as divided into many 
departments, each well organized and provided with nn< 


1 1 As a finished diplomatist, 
his letters to recalcitrant generals 
and rebellious viceroys are Eastern 
models of astute persuasion, 
veiling threats with compliments, 
and insinuating rewards and 
promises without committing Ins 
master to their fulfilment 

‘But these epistles which form 
one of his monuments to fame, 
consist of interminable sentences 
involved m frequent parentheses 
difficult to unravel, and paralleled 
m the West only by the decadence 
of taste, soaring m prose, as 
Gibbon justly remarks, to the 
vicious affectation of poetry, and 
m poetry sinking below the flat- 
ness and insipidity of prose, 
which characterizes Byzantine 
eloquence in the tenth century ’ 

(Jarrett, Ain, vol ii, p v) 


I have not felt bound to under- 
take the labour of examining the 
textof those diificultcompositions 
See also Blochmnnn, Ain, vol i, 

P xvx . 

s E A. D , \i, 147 Don son" 
says 

‘ The letters arc of a gossiping, 
familiar character, and arc em- 
bellished with plenty of verses, 
but they contain nothing of im- 
portance, nnd throw little light 
upon the political relations of the 
time All these letters ware 
translated for Sir H M Elliot by 
Lieutenant Prichard, nnd it is to 
be regretted tlint they were not 
more worthy of the labour lic- 
stowed upon them ’ I do not know f 
where the manuscript translation 
is now FaizI died m 1505 
* Modi , Bee Bibliography 
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eldmrile ■ v st< m for tin triusiclion md n < ord of busim ss 
}\ In n tin < mpe ror w is trmlhtij: « < imp re cord oRioc 
dw w s ucompmiid linn Her««rd rooms Innlt for tin 
juirpoM , ,it tin < » pit nl mid at e n li lit id cptirlers 

town in tin provinces ^ I itlur \nrnpti wlnh slaving at 
II ipn ill il in or iboiit liltO win n th it town w is tin capital 
of lt< iii'd w is dlowtd pirtuil nmw to tin gov < riior’s 
re cord room uid w is permitted to <<*pv from an ofln ml 
h'Clinn lit tin eolliphle lll\ellteir\ <if tin t r< IMire lift hj 
kb ir in 1 1 . 0*1 

S \ < r d 1 urop* m writers ifbrm and no doubt wit h pi rfe ct 
.rath tli it tin u mr< nn Minlsintln Mogul adnmustr ition 
\ < opv of inv dot Him nt however t oliflde Jitinl, c<nild be 
dit Hind without difhrnltv b\ tin uisofa inode r.ite p iMilt til 
, to tin custodi m 'I in works of tin e irh I'urope an authors 
j (Miit mi m m\ p irtn ulars whn h nrtnnlv were deriM<lfroni 
e'flic ml ri'cords 

| Cl In sc ire it\ of St ite Pipers is dm simple to thur d< stmr* Jlrronls 
( lion ^ winch 1ns been ihnost absolute )\ (oinphte \ large. 

ji irl of tin destruction of wrdinps hi Indti, wlmlns always nrRlrct 
pom;: on, must lx ascribe djo tin pee uhantie s of the climate, Jirvimc 
end the ravages of \ irmus pests, espec mils white ants^ * *on 
’I lit action of l host < msts < in lx < In eked onlv bv unre- 
mitting cm, sedulous vigilance, and conside r lblc < vponsc 
conditions nmr c isv of ntt umiunt under \smtic adminis- 
Jrition .end wlmlh unittunibh m tunes when documents 
been deprived of inline diate value In political change s 
ie_ rapid dee iv eif the Mogul empire after the eleath of 
Urmg/e'h m 1707 and the consequent growth of mde.pe.n- 
, sie nl rmishrooni powers ejvucklv deprived the doe umc nlu 
~ in the inipenal uid viceregal secretariats of their value for 
, iractical, malenal jmrjioses In the whole country there, 

1 l eas not a nun who e ireel to preserve them for the sake of 
heir histone il interest } Mere neglect hv itself is sufliuent 
r o account for the dis tjipc iraitce of nearly all the State 
’ipers of Akbar’s time Active destruction completed the 
1 ork of passive neglect (The impcnnl capitals of Agra, 
icllu and Lahore, as well as every important provincial 
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city, suffered from repeated violence of every kind j^If by 
good fortune anything had escaped during the innumerable 
wars of the eighteenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth, it perished utterly during the disturbances of 
the mutiny period from 1857 to 1859 J 
(The destruction of Akbar’s well-kept official records has 
been partially neutralized by Abu-1 Fazl’s unique compilation 
entitled Ain-i Ahbarl, or ‘ Institutes of Akbar ’, the result of 
seven years’ hard labour by the author, with the assistance 
of a numerous staff 1 That book gives summaries of many 
\ official regulations, besides much descriptive matter and 
| copious statistics extracted or compiled from the records 
; of the government It is, in short, a descriptive and statisti- 
cal survey of the empire, combined with a detailed account 
1 of the court and of the administrative system Nothing 
at all resembling such a work was ever compiled in Asia, 
unless, perhaps, m China Even in Europe it would be 
difficult to find an authoritative compilation of a like land 
until quite recent times, when the preparation of statistics! 
tables and gazetteers began to be fashionable 1 
(Abu-1 Fazl’s book, happily, has been made fully accessible: 
to European students (by the scholarly versions of Bloch- 
rnann and Jarre tt^which are as serviceable as the original 
Persian for most purposes 2 The annotations of the trans- 
lators, especially those of Blochmann m volume i, add 
immensely to the value of the text 

The third volume (Books IV and V), which is mostly 
devoted to a careful account of Hindu religion, philosophy, 
science, and customs, is not as good as its model, the great 
treatise written by Alberuni more than five centuries 
earlier The same volume includes a collection of Akbar’s 
‘ Happy Sayings which give authoritative expression tdj 
his opimons on many subjects and have much importance 
as biographical material 

The historian, however, is concerned chiefly with the first 


1 Ain, vol ui, p 402 

1 Colonel Jarrett’s lack of 
knowledge of revenue technicali- 


ties impairs the value of Ins 
translation of volume u 
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ind second xolumos (Rooks I— III), which describe l lie comt 
md administration ind present a statistic d suncy ot the 
empire from oflienl sourees 

The other authorities for t lie reign of Akbar are surprisingly 
numerous and copious, a large number being contemporary 
The subject is of so much interest from mam points of ucw 
that it is astonishing that nobody m .1113' country has jet 
thought it uortln of serious critical treatment The one 
German attempt at such treatment is so dcfcclnc that its 
existence does not ini ahdatc the statement that no tolerably/ 
adequate entical biographj or luston of Akbar is to be found! 
in any language 

The authorities comprise (1) a considerable number of 
histones and memoirs in Persian, mostly contemporary , 
v 2 ) a long senes of writings by obsenant Jesuit missionaries 
who resided at the court of Akbar , ( 3 ) the notes of early 
European traicllers and authors, other than Jesuits, and 
contemporary to some extent, (t) later European books, 
which contain \arious traditions and certain facts based 
on earlier documents , ( 5 ) the archaeological c\ idenee, com- 
prising the testimony of monuments, inscriptions, and coins , 
and (G) contemporary portraits, drawings, and paintings 
Details of all these six classes of authorities wall be found 
in the Bibliography, Appendix D 

I11 this place my observations will be confined to pointing 
out 111 general terms the evidential i aluc of each class of 
authorities 

Muhammadans, as is well known, differ from Hindus in 
being fond of historical composition as a branch of literature 
(Every Muslim dynasty 111 India has had its cliromcler or 
chroniclers, ^ w I10 ordinarily WTote in Persia n ^ India never 
,hns produced an lustonan justly deserving the name of great) 
or at all worthy to be ranked with the famous historians 
if Europe, ancient or modern ^Most of the writers are mere 
innalists, content to gne a jejune summary of external 
t acts concerning kings, courts, countries, and wars,} some-' 
lines relieved by anecdotes and stories, usually of a trivial 
md.^1 sense of artistic proportion is rarely indicated, and 
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we must not look for the philosophy of history, for explana 
tions of the inner causes of events, or for notices of tin 


Persian 
histories 
of Akbar 


1 




The 

Jesuits 


common people and economic development Nevertheless 
the Muhammadan histones m Persian are invaluable, anc 
must always be the foundation of the history of India fron 
the time of the Muhammadan conquest to the begmmnj 
of the British penod All other sources of information ar 
merely subsidiary CjChromcles wntten by contemporaries 
which are numerous, are, of course, the most important^ 
Akbar’s reign has received its full share of attention fror 


the Muslim c hronic le^ By good fortune the three pnncipf 
works' ha veTieen translated in full by competent scholar; 
and the more important parts of the minor works also ar 
accessible m English Translations into other Europea 
languages are few and unimportant (^The leading authorit 
for the narrative of events in Akbar’s reign is the Ahbarnami 
wntten by Abu-1 Fazl in obedience to an impenal ordc 
and partly revised by Akbar himself 1 The chronology ; 
more accurate than that of other books 
J ^The next two long histones of high value are the wori 
by Nizamu-d din and BadaonI, both of whom were in Akbar 
service The former is a straightforward chronicle of th 
usual type, good so far as it goes, except that the clironolog 
is erroneous The latter is a peculiar composition wntte 
from the point of view of a Musalman bigot bitterly oppose 
to Akbar’s heresies and innovations The book, in spite < 
idefects of form, is of surpassing interest} 

The numerous minor historians add considerably to oi 
knowledge Full details concerning all the books will 1 
found m the Bibliography 

\ ( The next source of authentic information concernin 
Akbar is to be found in the writings of the Jesuit Fathei 
who visited and resided at Ins court from 1580.) The ehn 
merit of von Noer’s book is that he made considerable us 


of the works of the Jesuit authors, which had become rax 
and were almost forgotten In the seventeenth centur 
they were highly popular and were printed repeatedly 


1 Ain, vol in, p 414 
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most of the 1 menage s of Europe During the eighteenth 
conturv ind the greater part of the nineteenth they were 
overlooked b\ ncirlv nil authors writing in English, and 
ippeir to have been whollj unknown to Elphmstonc and 
M.vlleson Failure to rend t he Jesuits has resulted in the 
currencv of much false lnstorj <^Thc Fathers were luglily 
tduc tied men, trained for accur ite obsen ation and scholarly 
writing They made excellent use of their opportunities 
it the imperial court, and any book which professes to treat 
y-'f Akb ir while ignoring the indispensable Jesuit testimony 
Snust access tnh be misleading ^ The lon g-lost and recently 
rec overed w ork bv Father Monserrate, cnfitTcdTil/oiigff/ieat 
Legal lotus _Comjncntari us (1582), is an authority of the 
highest credit and importance, practically new The his- 
torian Du Jarnc, who condensed the ongmnl letters of the 


Other 

early 

European 

authori- 

ties 


missionaries into narrative form, is an extremely accurate 
and conscientious writer, entitled to high rank among the 
historians of the world Unfortunately, his great book is 
cxtremelv rare and little known 

Tile fundamental authorities for the story of Akbar’s life 
and reign must always be the Ain-i Ahbari, the works of 
the historians written in Persian, and the accounts recorded / 
bj the Jesuit missionaries But the sidelights to be derived! 
from minor luminaries arc not to be despised (Two English) 
pioneer merchants who visited Akbar’s court, Ralph Fitch 
in 15S5, and John Mildcnhall, twenty years later, have left 
a few brief notes The Fragmentum Historiac Indxcac by 
van den Broecke, published by de Laet m 1G31, written 
about two years earlier, and based on an Indian chronicle, 
contains much matter deserving of consideration ) 

(Yvbcn w c come to later times the most important European Later 


book is Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, 1829-32, which preserves works'^ 11 


many traditions not available elsewhere, and gives an esti- 
mate of Akbar’s character and deeds as seen from the Rajput) 
point of view ^ It is a book to be used with critical caution 
Modi’s book on the Parsees at the court of Akbar is excellent 
Other works will be found mentioned in the Bibliography 
, Little need be said about the value of expert study of the 
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Archaeo- archaeological evidence, comprising monument* inscriptions, 
logical an( j C0 ] J1S _ vrhich is essential for a right understanding of 
en enee _^ e c f sr t during the reign, while incidentally helping 

to clear np and illustrate sundry matters of chronology and 
historical detaiL The published material for the study, 
although not absolutely complete is fairly adequate. The 
art and literature of the reign are discussed in the concluding 
chapter of this work. 

Portraits, The cognate evidence obtained from portraits drawings 
ara-.Tingy paintings is of special interest, as helping the student 
pamt- to visualize the leading personages of the story exactly as 
* they bred. Only a moderate exercise of imagination is 

required to call up the vision of Akbar surrounded by his 
courtiers and friends at Eathpur-Sikri, where the b hidings 
whieb he used are still standing for the most part. 

The (It is thus apparent that the sources for the biography 

numerous o^Akbar. the estimation of his genius and the history of 
and his reign are extraordinarily abundant and various^ All 
various ip e p£ nc £ s 0 j evidence enumerated above bare been utilized 
freely in the composition of this work, but the attempt to 
exhaust the recorded particulars has not been made. The 
' treatment of the material bas been selective not exhaustive. 
The author has aimed at the object of drawing a just picture 
of Akbar, supporting bis presentation of the emperor by 
so much historical detail as is indispensable for tbe correct 
framing of tbe portrait and by no more. The details ol 
campaigns and court intrigues which do not directly concern 
the personality of Akbar will not be found in this volume 
\ but events in which he took an active part are narrated 

with considerable minuteness The attentive reader will 
not fail to observe that authors even when contemporary, 
often contradict one another. It would be too much to 
expect that my efforts to ascertain the exact truth can have 
been successful in everv case. The evidence on each doubtful 
point has been weighed with care and impartiality. If any 
reader feels inclined to dissent from any of the conclusions 
embodi ed in the text, the references gr> en should be sufficient 
to enable him to form an independent opinion. 


CHAPTER I 


AKBAR’S ANCESTRY AND LIFE BEFORE HIS ACCESSION, 
INDIA IN 1556, AKBAR’S TASK 


Akrar was a foreigner in In di a He bad not a drop o f 
Indian blo od in Ins veins 1 On the father’s side he was 
a dniecLde scendant in the seventh g eneratio n from Marlowe’s 
T amerlane, t he great Amir Timur, a Central Asian Turk 2 In 
some manner, the exact nature of which is not known, he 
was descended through a female from the same stock as 
Clungiz K han, the Mongol 1 scourge o f Asia ’ in the thirteenth 
ccntury^T he ]iarticulnr branch of the Turks to wh ich 
Akbar’s ancest ors belonge d was known by the name of 
Chagatai or Jagatai, because they dw clt in the regions 
beyond-tlicjCKus which had formed part of the heritage of 


1 N c\ crthclcss, Mr Hr taclL 
l>oldl> asserts th at A kbnr~ wa s 
r niT * fhettim oi THr — IruTinD S ’ 
{Indian Architecture, llliy/p 102 ) 

* Tlie names m the pedigree 
arc Timur (1) Mirfm Shall 
(2) Muhammad Sultan , (3) Abu 
S'ald , (4) ’Umar Shaikh , (5) 

Bllbur, (Q)Humilaun, (7)Akbar 
For full gcncaloga sec end of 
Ain, \ol i, or Elplunstonc, cd 5 
Babur or BfibQr, not Bfibar ns 
usualla written, is a Turkl name, 
haiing no connexion with the 
Arabic babar, ' a lion ’ (E D 
Ross, J «t Proc l S 13 , 1010, 
cvtrn no , p i\ ) Monscrrate 
eorreeth aviates ‘ Bnbums ’ 

’ ‘ Porro autenv Zclnldinus 
fJnlfilu d din] mntemum genus 
a Cinguiscano ducit quod Bex 
ipse Snccrdotibus sigmlieaait 
Ac Zclnldmi mater nee regmm 
genus nee dignitatem Cinguiscam 
in Zel ildinuni transfudit fuit 
onim pm*ati cujusdnm tnbum 
film \ocibatur TxoChj [Chilli] 
Ilea gum ct antcquim Fimumo 
[Huiniiailn] nulieret data fuent 
a parent thus Caancano [? Kami 


Khan] uxor Qunrc in Cingiscnm 
genus \el nb naan a el nb alia 
Cingiscam stirpis hcroide quasi 
msitione adjunctus cst, quam pri 
dem autem nb co non ncecpimus 
Vera tamen norm re cum sibi ab 
lllo nmhebre genus esse aflirmarct 
credidimus ’ (Coimncnlanus, pp 
052, 050) I understand the 

author s suggestion to be that the 
unnnmcd fcmnlc avho transmitted 
the blood of Clnngi7 Klifin avas in 
the anecstra of Akbnrs father, 
not in that of Ins Persian mother, 
aalio avas called Chfdl ’ because 
of her aaandenngs in the desert 
{chill) The statement that she 
had been prcaaousla mnmed or 
lictrothcd to another man before 
her union anth Ilumfiafin is not 
found elsewhere She avas dis 
tantla related to Ilumiiaun, 
although not of roaal descent 
The name of Chingiz is annousla 
spelt The Enct/cl Tint ,ed 11, re- 
tains the old fashioned ‘ Jenglnr 
In quotations from Monserrate 
I distinguish ti and r, t and j, 
ns usual in modem books 
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Chagatai or Jagatai, the second son of ( Ihvngiz 1 The blood 
oTthe Turk! tribes m Central Asia was much blended With 
that of the Mongols Jahangir, Akbar’s son, recognized the 
relationship by priding himself on observing the customs 
of Chingiz as well as the regulations of Timur 2 ‘ Mogul , 
the designation by which European writers usually indicate 
the Timund dynasty of India, is merely another form of 
, ‘ Mongol ’ Akbar was much more a Turk than a Mongol 
or Mogul, and Ins mother was a Persian 

The character of Akbar. so far as it depended upon 

heredity, was thus J i ased _ QrL.-thrfie_ distinct nonJndian 

strain s of blood existin g m his proximate ancestors, na mely , 
the Turk or Turk!- the Mongol or Mogul, and the Persian ' 
or Iranian strains The manners and customs of lus cour t 
ex hibited fe atures which were derived from all the three^ 
so urces, Turk !, Mongol, and Iranian During the early 
years of his reign Ind ian influences counted for little, the 
officers and courtiers surrounding lum being divided into 
two" parti es, the Turks — Mongol or Cha g atai and Uzbeg — 
on the one side , 3 and the Persians on the other % But after 
AkhaFFad attained matu ri ty the pressure exercised by Ins 
Indian environment rapidly incr eased, so that in sentiment 
' he became less an d le ss of a foreigner, until in the lat er 
ye ars of J usJifc heji ad become more than half an Hind u 
His personal conduct was then guided mainly by Hindu 
t lharma , 4 or rules of duty, modified considerably by the 
precepts of Iranian Zoroastrianism The TurkI and Mongo] 


1 Sir Ch Elliot in Ertcycl Bnt , 
cd 11, s v ‘ Turks’ 

* .Tnlitinglr, R B , i, 08, 70 

3 ‘ The Timurids [of Samar- 
kand] were overthrown and suc- 
ceeded by the Shaibnm dynasty, 
a branch of the house of Juji, 
Tcnglnz Khan’s eldest son, to 
whom Ills father had assigned 
dominions m the region north 
of the kingdom of Jagatai About 
1 105 a numlicr of this clan mi- 
grated into the Tagatai Khanate 
'ihej were given territory on the 
Chu River nnd were known ns 

U/liegs About 1500 their chief, 


Mnhommed Shaibam or Shah 
Beg, made himself master o 
Transoxiana and founded tin 
Uzbeg power The chief opponen 
of the Uzbegs in their early duy 
was Baber ’ (Enajcl Bnt , cd 11 
s v ‘ Turks vol 27, p 472] 
The hostility between the Cliagn 
tais and the Uzbegs continued i 
Akbar’s time until the death c 
Abdullah Kh5n Uzbeg in 150’ 
In India Chagatai and Uzbc 
chiefs concurred in opposition t 
Persians 

* The term ‘ Hindu ’ includi 
Jain 
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elcincnt> in his nat ure, were hvpt so much in t he bac kground 
ti nt lie uas re puted b\ H indus to lie a reincarnati on of, 

*i_ B n Inn m M gi Both TurkI and Persian were spoken at 
his court but the former tongue m the course of time 
dropped out of use -while the latter became the recognized 
ofiieial and liter ir\ language The highly Pcrsianized form 
of Hindi known In the name of Urdu, or the camp language, 
which dc\c loped gradually as a coincment instrument of 
commiinieition between natnes and foreigners, was often 
llmost identical m \ocabulary with Persian ns spoken in 
India while retaining the grammatical structure of an 
Indian tongue 

A kbnr s grandfather * Babur \ ns Stanley Lane-Poolc Babur, 
j ustly remarks, ‘is the link between Central Asia and India, 
between p redator y hordes and imperial go's eminent , befaijeen 
Tamerla ne and Akbnr ’ The wonderful story of Ins early 
life and romantic adi entures, told by himself in the inimi- 
table autobiography, originally written in TurkI and in 
Akbar’s time translated into Persian, may be read with 
pleasure and profit m the English -version by Leyden and 
Erskine, or more compactly in Stanle 3 r Lnne-Poolc’s artistic 
little a olumc 1 That fascinating tale cannot find a place 
m these pages, although the study of it m detail helps to 
explain the nd\ enturous spirit so conspicuous in Akbnr 
Babur s contact w itliJQidia-began .in 150F when at the ag e 
o f twenty-two, lie establish ed himself a s the lord of Kabu l, 
winch was then generally regarded as a part of Lidia, and 
was at all times closely connected with that country Babur 
lumself tells us that he * had always been bent on subduing 
Hindustan ’ H e had mad e several tentative efforts _to_ 
g ratify Ins desire before h e effecte d his successful inv asion 
ea rly in 1 52G On April 21 of that year he defeated and 
slew_Ibra h im Lodi, the Afghan Sultan of Hin dnst an, at. 
Pa nlpat, to the north of Delhi, and quic kly ma de himself 
master of Agra and other districts Nearly a year later, on 


1 BSbar, in Rulers of India, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1800 , 
m mj judgement the best of 
that -valuable series Mrs Beve- 


ridge is bringing out a new version 
from the TurkI original Part 
has been pubhslied 
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March 16, 1527, aLKhanua, 1 a few miles from Sikrl, where 
his grandson subsequently built his palace-city of Fathpur, 
Babur scattered the huge Rajput host commanded by the 
gallant Rana Sanga or Sangram Singh of Chitor, and so 
i crushed the springs of Hindu resistance. 

One more big battle, fought near the confluence of the 
Ganges with the Ghaghra (Gogra) in Bihar, confirmed the 
bold adventurer’s sway over north-western India as far 
eastward as the frontier of Bengal At the close of 1530, 
when he was only m the forty-eighth year of his age, his 
stormy life, which he had enjoyed with so much zest, came 
peaceably to an end m his garden-palace at Agra His 
remains were earned thence to his beloved Kabul, where 
they repose under a plain slab m a little garden below 
a hill set in ‘ the sweetest spot in the neighbourhood ’, 
which he had chosen for his last resting-place The body 
of his favourite consort hes beside him, and the place is 
hallowed by a graceful little mosque of white marble, erected 
m 1640 by Ins descendant, the Emperor Shahjahan 2 

Babur left four sons Humayun, the eldest, then twenty- 
u two years of age, w r as allowed to ascend the throne of Delhi 
without opposition, but was obliged to concede the govern- 
ment of the Panjfib and the Afghan country of Kabul, 
Kandahar, and Ghazni to Ins next brother, Kamran, in 
practical independence Humayun, although not w ithout 
considerab l e merits, wus a shiftless person, a slave to the 
opium habit A bold Afghan, governor of Bihar, named 
Slier Khun, resolved to fight him for the prize of India In 
1539 Humayun was badly defeated at Chausa on the Ganges 
by Ins far abler rival, and in the following year w r as again 
I routed at Ivanauj lie was driven from his kingdom, and 
\tlic victor assumed royalty as Sher Shah He lived until 
1545, and instituted many administrative reforms, especially 
in the rc\ enue department, which w r ere subsequently copied 

* VnnousK spelt as Kanwuha, and 77° 3' E 
Knmvn, or Klnnwah The text J Havelock, Narrative of the 
follows the I G spelling The War «i Afghanistan (1840), vol n, 
Milage is m the Bhnrutpur p 147, App 21 
(niiurtporo) State, in 27° 2' N 
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mul extended hv \kbor Neither Ba bur nor Ilumayun d id 
um thing to imprmc end goiornmmt They ■were merely 
t lie lenders of a sin ill bodv of foreign ndicnturcrs Babur 
fought nl Pfuilpit, it is snid, with onl\ 12,000 men nil told 5| 
including camp-followers 

(ilumayun, t he discrowned king, fled westwards and 
became a homeless wanderer Failing to obtain succour 
either from Ins brother Kiimriin, who had abandoned the 
Punjab to Slier Shlli, or from the chiefs of Jodhpur or 
Mfirwlr and Sind, he was forced to roam about aimlessly 
in thcwatcrless western deserts with an c\ er-dwmdhng body 
of distressed followers ) While thus roaming in Sind he had 
been captnaled by the charms of Hamida Biino BCgam, 
a young ladi , daughter of Shaikh-All Akbar Jam!, who had 
been preceptor to Ilumayun’s youngest brother, Hindal 1 1 
Although she could not be considered ns of royal lineage, 
there seems to haie been a distant relationship between 
her family and that of Humavun She had been already 
betrothed to another suitor, and was unwilling to link her 
fortunes with those of a king, c\ cn a lung without a crown. 

After some weeks’ discussion the proposal of Humayun 
was accepted, and lie married Hamida at J?qt. in western 
Sind, towards t he close of kgjtl^or the beginning of 1542 
The bndc was o n ly fourte en years of a ge 

Huma- 
yCin takes 
refuge m 
Umarkot 


sandhills forming the eastern section of the Sind desert 2 * * 5 | 


I n August 1512 JJunmyun, accompanied by Ins young' 
consort, her followers, and only seven armed horsemen, 
entered the smallTottrcss J.03U T of Um arkot, situated on the 
main route betw’.eenjl mdost an and Sind, at the edge of the i 


1 The Shaikh was also known 
as flllr Buba Dost Sec Mr 
Beveridge's discussion in Gul- 

badan’s Memoirs There is no 

substantial reason for doubting 
the parentage of Hamida and her 

brother Kliwujn Munzzam 

5 ’UmarkOt, the fort of ’Umar 
or Omar, a chief of the Stlmra 
tribe The place, situated in 25° 21 ' 
N and CO 6 40' E , is now a town 

with about 5,000 inhabitants, the 
head-quarters of the Thar and 


Parker District, Sind Many Per- 
sian and English authors write 
the name erroneously as Amar- 
kot, with various corruptions, 
ns if derived from the Hindi 
word amar, meaning * immortal ’, a 
frequent element in Hindu names 
The often-repeated assertion that 
Akbar revisited UmarkOt In 1501, 
which has been admitted into 
the I G , is false He never was 
in Sind after his infancy (see 
Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan, 
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Birth of 
Akbar 


The local Hindu chief, Rana.Pars had, received the starving 
and thirsty fugitives with generous! hospitality, providing 
them with all necessaries He arranged to supply Humayun 
with 2,00 0 horsemen of his own tribe and 5,000 under th e 
command oF frie ndly chiefs, adinsing that the force should 
be employed on an expedition against .t hc_.disto.cfS— -P-f 
TKaHMnTattaTand Bhakkar (Bukkur) Humayun took 
the advice and started with 2,000 or 3,000 horsemen about 
November 20 1 Hamlda Bano Begam was then expecting 
■ her confinement 

In due course the days were accomplished, and Hamlda _ 
Bano Begam, who was then only fifteen years of age, and 
herself httle more than a child, gave birth to a boy, destined 
to become the most famous of Indian monarchs Humayun 
was encamped on the margin of a large pond, more than 
twenty miles distant from the Rana’s town, when TardI 
Beg Khan, with some other horsemen, rode up, bringing 
from Umarkot the joyful news that Providence had blessed 
his Majesty with a son and heir Humayun, who was 
a pious man, prostrated himself and returned thanks to the 
Almighty Disposer of all events When the news spread, all 
the chiefs came and offered their congratulations (,Tlie child 


a.ji 949), equivalent to Thursday, November 28, JL 5.42,J jie 
hap py father conferred on his son the name or title Badru-d 
din, meaning ‘ the Full Moon of Religion coupled w ith 
Muhammad ^ the name of th eJBrophet.j md Akbar, sig mfy-_ 
lUg ' vciy~~great * The last name is used commonly as 
an epithet ~of "the Deity, and its application probably was 
suggested by the fact that Hamlda Bano’s father bore the 
name All Akbar 


Celebra- 
tion of 
the c\cnt 


The discrowned king, being in extreme poverty, was 


I> COr n ) Akbar apparently 1 A N (i, 370) gives the date 
was bom in the fort, which is ns October 11 (Rajah 1), to suit 
said to be half a mile from the the oiTicial birthday HumayOn 
town (Thornton’s Gazetteer , s v moved three davs before the birth 
Omcrcotc) * A modern inscription 

purporting to mark Ahbar’s * A N, i, 375, speaks of the 
birthplace is wrongly located and ‘bounty -encompassed fort’ [hit&T- 
wrongh dated ' t fa i?-i»itoar) 
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Flight of 
Hum5- 
yhn , 

Akbar 

left 

behind. 


HumS- 
vOn in 
Peraa ; 


adventures in detail, except in so far as they concern the 
personal story of Akbar, which includes many exciting 
incidents and hairbreadth escapes 

Humayun, having been deserted by many of his followers, 
perceived that nothing was to be gained by remaining in 
Sind. He resolved, therefore, to march for Kandahar, so 
that he might be m a position to implore help from the Shah 
of Persia, or, if the worst came to the worst, to retire from 
conflict by making the pilgrimage to Hecca He secured 
with difficulty the means of crossing the Indus near Sehwan, 
and proceeded on his long journey northwards through 
Baloehistan, until he arrived at Shal-Mastan or Mastang, 
south of Quetta, and on the frontier of the Kandahai 
province, then held by his younger brother, Askari.Hirza. 
on behalf of Kamran, the ruler of Kabul Xews having been 
brought m that Askari was prepared to attack the camp, 
Humayun, who was incapable of resistance with the small 
escort at his command, was forced to run away. He was 
short of horses, and when he tried to borrow one from 
TardI Beg that officer churlishly refused Humayun wa£ 
obliged to take up Hamlda Bano Begam on his own horse, 
and to make his way with all possible speed to the moun- 
tains He was barely m time to escape capture by bn 
brother who rode up with two thousand horsemen. Littl< 
Akbar, then about ajyear old, necessarily was left behind 
as it was impossible for him to hear the journey m bn 
mother’s arms on horseback, passing through extremes o 
heat and cold. Although snow lay deep on the heights 
the weather was very hot in the plain The child was kmdlj 
treated by his uncle, who sent him to Kandahar in charg< 
of the trusty Jauhar and other attendants At Kandahai 
he was well looked after by Sultan or Sultanam Begam 
wife of Askari 1 

Humayun’s party, consisting of forty men and twe 
ladies, one of whom was Akbar' s mother, crossed the moun- 

1 The text follows the fabaJuil behind because there was no! 
and Jauhar According to Gul- time to take him 
badan (p 165) the child -was left 
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tarns after much privation, and marched towards the Akbar m 
Hilmand, with the intention of entering Persian territory ] I i v f ^ ndn ' 
All thought of going to Kandahar had to be abandoned 
When they reached Slstan notice of their arrival was sent 
in due form to the Shah, who responded with many hospit- 
able civilities Jauliar, it may be mentioned, deserted from 
Kandahfir after leaving Akbar m safety there, and rejoined 
Humayun at Herat His narrative, therefore, of the sub- 
sequent proceedings in Persia is that of a person who took 
part m the adventures Humayun was received at Kazvin, 
north-west of Teheran, by the Shah, who entertained him 
royally But the Persian monarch insisted that Ins guest 
must profess the faith of the Shia sect. One day he even 
went so far as to send a message that unless Humayun 
comphed he and all his adherents would be burned alive 
with a supply of firewood which had been sent to the camp 
Humayun held out as long as he dared, but at last was/ 
forced to sign a paper submitted to him by the Shah’s orders 
The Shah then sent him to new the ruins of Persepolis, 
and, being extremely anxious to get nd of his troublesome 
and only half-converted guest, gave him Ins dismissal at 
some time late in 1544, on the understanding that Humayun 
should take Kandahar with the aid of Persian troops 

Humayun then made his way back to Sistan, and on Occupa- 
amval m that province was agreeably surprised to find that g“ of 
the horsemen assembled for review numbered 14,000 instead dahar 
of the 12,000 promised Kandahar was held by Askarl 
Mirza, who, after a siege, surrendered and was pardoned by 
his brother, early m September 1545 The fortress was 
^occupied by the Persians, who sent the treasure to their 
[master A little later, Humayun, who had been encamped,, 

.not far off, returned suddenly, surprised the Persians, andj 
occupied Kandahar himself He decided to advance against 
, Kamran and recover Kabul 

„ Kamran, having been deserted by many of his adherents Occupa- 
and defeated m the field, abandoned his capital and moved 
( m the direction of India On November 15, 1545, Humayun, 
without opposition, entered Kabul, where he settled himself 

1845 , 


c 
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loped proutids to riinrsdne. mid ll’ijidi Ji id tin mint of 
l>t in}' tin n put ul d in of tin mm iptum of the I’roplul 
So \kl> ir s lurthd'iN was uio\cd Inch fnmi Now tuber ‘23 
to Octotnr l 1 * uid t!u official < linmich rs accommodated 
ot lit r diti s to Miit m» f ir as nu « ssir\ 'J Ik ditnp of date 
ineolwdtlu dniidonnu nt of tin naim or title Ifiidru-d din, 
tin ‘ I'nll Moon of IRlipon , which hid been cliost n In 
lIumaNun to minim mor it< tin fat t tint (In moon lnd In on 
full on Sh'dun 1 1 wlun tin princi was horn Jalfdu-d din, 
tlu ‘Sjiltndour of lUlipon’, a t it K similar m form and 
not too rcmoti m nu tiling' w is mIkIkI is the suhstitult 
Histon knows \hlnronh as Jalllu-d din Muhammad \kbar. 
Tin true store of tin ri il date of birth and of the original 
, n lining is prt si r\ < d in tin irth ss and tmnsp irt ntlv truthful 
nvrrvtiw. of Humnynn s personal nttmdant .Tnuliar, who 
w is prismt when the limit Ridni-d din was conftrrtd for 
tin n ison st ited lit put Ins r< colit t lions togetlui some 
forte -fi\t et irs hit t r profiifilv be the dirt ct ion and for the 
use of Min-1 r«/l, who deliberately rcjicted the truth and 
gne t t urrcnce to the fictitious ofliei il e trsion, which has been 
umecrsnlle iceeptcd saec be one Hindu scholar and the 
uithor of this book Aklnrs first public appearance as 
Prince eeas made on the occasion of his circumcision, and it 
is reasonable to assume tint thin Ins name eeas announced 
is hemp Jnlfdu-d din, and the ofTitinl birthday eeas fixed by 
the reunited fanule 1 


1 All the c\ nlcncc on the sulijcet 
lias l>ccn discussed fulh in the 
authors article entitled ‘The 
Date of A kb ir s Jhrth published 
" in lnd An/, November 1015, 
‘ \ol she, pp 2a 1—14 ‘ Burlier. 

[in Persia] circumcise (licir clul- 
r, 4 <Ircn when thej Hunk meet, when 
’ the Parents cue them the Name, 
joining to that of lus Fathers 
Ins o«ii, ns Mahomed Jlossccn 
i e Mahomet the Son of llossccn ’ 
(Frier, A A Vie 4ccount, Ac, 
vol id, p 80) An anecdote in 
the Ahbarnftmah of Alai 1 Fazl 
(\ol 1, p -11), which deserilies 
,, Akbnr as the ‘ Full Moon ( bade ) 
of the Heaven’, seems to preserve 


u reminiscence of Ins original 
name II would he meaningless 
otherwise Alin 1 Fazl must have 
rend Tnuhnrs tract, which is 
supposed to have been written 
to his order There is no reason 
to Indies c t lint Jnnhnrw ns suffering 
from senile deem when lie faired 
out, his memoir, or ‘ old nnd silly ’, 
ns Mr Bcicridgc puts it Prob- 
ablj lie was not more than 
si\tj three or sKty-fhc yenrs of 
age It is quite impossible that 
his statements should be the result 
of forgetfulness or mistake, and 
nobodv ever suspected him of 
deliberate lying Consequently lus 
statements must be true 
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Nurses 

and 

foster- 

relatives 


At this point in the story it will be well to notice the subject 
of Akbar’s numerous nurses and their progeny who ranked 
as foster-brotheTS or sisters of the sovereign and in several 
cases rose to influential positions In India and other 
Asiatic countries it is customary to continue the suckling 
of children to an age much more advanced than m Europe 
Sometimes, especially in Bengal and Gujarat, children are 
kept at the breast till the age of five, and even that limit has 
been exceeded We do not know exactly when Akbar was 
weaned, but it is probable that he was more or Idss dependent 
on his wet-nurses up to the time of his circumcision m March 
1546, when he was more than three years old Abu-1 Fad 
names ten of his nurses, and states that there were many 
others His mother herself nursed him for a time _ The most 
influential of the women who actually suckled Akbar was 
flip Anaga,_ who took charge of the infant at an early stage 
m his fife Her husband was Shamsu-d din -Muhammad, 
the lucky soldier who had rescued Humayun from drowning 
at the battle of Kanauj in 1540 After Humayun’s restora- 
tion m 1555, he received the title of Atgah or Atka (set! 

‘ foster-father ’) Khan, and subsequently held high office 
He was murdered m 1562 by Adham Khan, who also ranked 
as a foster-brother of Akbar, and was the son of Maham 
Anaga, the head nurse Maham, apparently, did not actually 
suckle Akbar The foster-brothers ( Kokah or Kukaltash) of 
Akbar enjoyed more influence than was good for the State 
during the early years of the reign, after the dismissal of 
Bairam Khan The family of Shamsu-d din and Jij! Anaga 
is often referred to in histones as the Atgah Kha.il, or ‘ foster- 
father battalion ’ 1 * * Akbar took drastic steps to break the 


1 On prolonged lactation see 
Crookc, Things Indian (Murraj, 
1000), p 99, s v ‘Children’ The 

list of nurses is m A N y i 130 

The Turk! word anaga means 

4 nurse and spcctallj 4 wet- 
nurse ’ (Bcsendgcs note, ibid, 
p 134) For the biographies of 
the \ anous foster rclatnes see 
Ain, sol i, tr Bloebmann, 
espeeudk Nos 15 and 19 Bloch- 
minn i\ns mistaken in supposing 


Adham Khan (No 19) to be 
4 a rojal bastard’ His father , 
the husband of Maham Anaga, 
was Nadim Khan Kukaltash, a 
faithful servant of Humjiyun, 
uho shared with Shamsu-d din 
and Kbwuja Muazzam the honour 
of escorting Hamlda Bfino Began) 
and her infant son from UmarKOt 
lo 7 On (AN,} 135 Jntrod 

to Gulbadan’s Memoirs, p 59) 
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influence of lus foslcr-relalix < s, ns soon as lie felt strong 
enough to \ cut urc on the underinking 

Inxcntixc court urs loxcd to surround Akbnr’s birth and 
infincx with n halo of nurielc, concerning which many 
stories were current JijI Amiga, one of the principal 
nurses, had the uidicitv to isstire Abu-1 F r/1 that Akbar 
at the age of sc\ en months comfoi ted Ins nurse when she was 
in trouble, with this speech 

‘ Re of good cheer for the celestial light of the Unlafat 
(sovereignty) shall abide in thy bosom and shall bestow on 
the night of thy sorrow the effulgence of joy But see that 
thou rex cal tins our secret to no one, and that thou dost 
not proclaim untimely this mystcrx of God’s power, for 
hidden designs anel great prcxisions arc infolded therein ’ 

Abu-1 Fa7l refrains from saj mg expressly that lie believed 
that monstrous he, but is careful to state that lie had heard 
the storj from a person of xcracity and also from Jiji Anaga 
herself 1 

Another anecdote, not incredible, although surprising, rests 
on the personal authority of Akbar, and must be accepted 
as true 

‘ I haxc heard ’, Abu-1 Fazl xxTites, ‘ from the sacred lips 
of lus Majesty, the King of Kings, as follows — “ I perfectly 
remember xvliat happened when I xxas one year old, and 
especially the time when lus Majesty Jahanbanl (Ilumayun) 
proceeded toxxards 'Iraq and I xxas brought to Qandahar 
I xxas then one year and tlirec months old 2 One day Muliam 
Anaga, the mother of Adliarn Khan (xxdio was always in 
charge of that nursling of fortune), represented to M ‘Askarl, 

‘ It is a Turk! [o l “ ancestral ”] custom that xx'lien a child 
begins to x\ r alk, the father or grandfather or wdioever repre- 
sents them, takes off lus turban and strikes the child xntli 
it, as he is going along, so that the nursling of hope may 
come to the ground At present Ins Majesty Jahunbam is 
not here , you arc in Ins room, and it is fitting you should 
perform tlus spell xxdnch is like sipand [a herb] against the 
exnl eye ’ The Mirza immediately took off lus turban 

1 t N , i, 385 of the incident is stated ns being 

’ In reahtj something less, about December 10, 1543 
a j ear and one month The date 


Anct- 
dotes of 
infancy 
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Tutors 

and 

truancy 


and flung it at me, and I fell down '] hisstril mg and falling.” 
his Majesty deigned to o!>m m , “ ir< Ik fori me 

Also at the same time th<y took me for good lurk to Kite 
my head sinned at the shnne of B*ib~t Hasan Abdfd [prob- 
ably the one near Kandahar] That journey and the t d mg 
off my hair are present before me as in a mirror ’ * 1 

The exception illy powerful memory which Allnr is 1 noun 
to hate possessed in mature life evidently began to develop 
at an extraordinarily early age 

In this connexion it is projur to note, slightly out of 
chronological order, the fact that in Xo% ember 1517, when 
Ahbar was about fne years of age, arrangements vere 
made for his education and a tutor was selected The 
person appointed pros cd to be inefficient, being more inclined 
to teach Ins pupil the art of pigeon-flying than the rudiments 
of letters - His successor, a more conscientious man, 
remained in office for sctcral years and did his best He 
was followed by a third, and a fourth But their efforts 
bore little fruit Ahbar was a thoroughly idle boy from the 
schoolmaster’s point of view, and resisted all attempts 
to give him book-learning so successfully that he neter 
mastered the alphabet, and to the end of Ins day s was unable 
even to read or sign Ins own name In Ins boyhood lie 
showed great fondness for animals, and dee oted much time 
to camels, horses, dogs, and pigeons Of course he became 
by' degrees an expert m all martial exercises, riding, sword- 
play, and so forth Although he would not learn to read 
books for himself, he enjoy ed hearing them read by others, 
and willingly' learned by r heart the rny'stie icrses of the 
Sufi poets, Hafiz and Jal5lu-d din RumI Those boyish 


1 A N , I, 390 Abu-] Fazl, 
when explaining m his Introduc- 
tion the pains taken to secure 
accuracy in his narrative, makes 
the interesting statement that 
‘ I begged the correction of what 
I had heard from His Majesty, 
who, by virtue of his perfect 
memory, recollects every occur- 
rence m gross and in detail from 
the time he was one year old — 


when the material reason came 
into action — till the present das, 
when he is, by Ins wisdom, the 
cynosure of penetrating truth- 
seekers ’ (ibid , i, 32) 

1 Ahbar was fond of the sport 
while very young, gave it up for 
a time, and resumed it later Mhre 
than 20,000 pigeons, divided into 
ten classes, were kept at court. Full 
details in Ain, s ol i, pp 298-301 
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1 ml -in intilhstud foundation for t lu unorthodox 
ts It <. SiriKjn ui r< hgious lint U rs of \kb it’s later \ ears 

\N li< m t !ii voting pnnc< w is about ten Vears of age some 
e<f t!u ro\ il s t r\ mts ventured to complain about the bos ’s 
Itlll Ilf ss to t ill Irtish 111 

llum’iv fni ,i lo\ < r of boohs, md a man of no siimll learning, 
wrote to his unriils son o digintnd letter of n monstrance, 

• pioting i c otiph t to tlx < ffre t 

‘ ‘'it Melt lelh, tis not tile tlllH for pi 1 } , 
la tin turn for arts mil for work 

'i he letter is s mi to hive ceuitniiieel much judicious and 
affection ite aelnn Hut the veiling tnnnt pud no more 
Iliad to tlu |nt<rtid admonitions thin he hid pud to the 
schooling of fits tutors, and went on his own w i\, unusmg 
himself with his dogs, horses, and the rest, and uijojing 
keenK the pie isure s eif sport m various forms \bu-l Fn/l’x 
grandiloquent e\cuses ere amusin'; For instance, he 
explains the bov \ hor.se \ tastes In si) mg 

1 lie dso applied Ins thoughts to the delight in an Arab 
horse which is a grind subject of dominion and exaltation, 
and c irntd off the ball of excellencies and lo\c of science 
with the polo-stick of the Divine help and of sempiternal in- 
struction ’ 

And again 

‘ Ills holv lieart and his sicred soul never turned towards 
external te iching Ami his possession of the most excellent 
sciences together with Ills disinclination for the learning of 
letters were a method of showing to mankind, at the time 
of the manifest Uion of the lights of hidden nbundnncics, 
tluit the loft) comprehension of this Lord of the Age was 
not learnt or acquired, but was the gift of God ill which 
^ human effort had no part.’ 1 

After the conclusion of the circumcision ceremonies, Loss nnd 
Humiljun resolved to undertake the establishment of his J^Kabui 
authority in Hadakhshun, the mountainous province, Akbar 
l>ing beyond the Hindu Kush range, to the north of Kiifin- ex P osed 


'AN, i, 580 
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start He accordingly marched into the province and made 
the administrative arrangements winch seemed proper 
When moving to the place where he intended to winter 
he fell ill near Kishm The seventy of his disorder wus so 
great that he remained unconscious for four days His 
condition naturally gave rise to anxiety concerning the 
succession, and his brother Hindal began to take measures 
to secure it for himself Askarl, the youngest brother, was 
at tliat time confined in the citadel of Kabul, and little 
Akbar had been left m that city under the care of the Indies 
Meantime, Kamran, whose wanderings had extended as far 
as Sind, managed to surprise Kabul, owing to the gross 
negligence of Humayun’b olfiaers, and to establish himself 
there again as ruler. He disgraced lnmsclf by inflicting on 
his opponents the most fiendish tortures, not sparing even 
women and children Humayun besieged Kabul, and 
reduced Kamran to impotence Tliat prince, not content 
with his other cruelties, wus base enough to expose the 
child Akbar on the ramparts to the fire of his father’s guns, 
which were, of course, put out of action as soon as the prince 
was recognized 1 Even tliat disgraceful act did not help 
the garrison On April 27, 1547, Kamran slipped aw r ay 
secretly and retired to Badakhshan. 

HumayGn Akbar w r as restored to his father In the following year, 
Kabul Cd ’ m June, HumayOn again marched into Badaklishun, 
again supported by his brother Hindal Akbar and Ins mother 
Kflmrfn, wcrc Rft in Kabul Ultimately, m August, Kamran made his 
takenby fiU ^ m,hSIon » an< J fbe brothers w r ere reconciled with tears 
Hums* * and other effusive demonstrations of affection The chains 
yGn were taken 0 g MTrza Askari’s legs At the beginning of 
winter HumayOn returned to Kabul, and began preparations 


1 A N , i, 511 , Gulbadan, 
p 181 The fact of the exposure 
of the child, which is also deposed 
to by the author of the 'fahakdt, 
is well established Jauliar, how- 
ever, says ' ‘ KGmrfin Jiaving 

threatened to expose the young 
Prince Akber to the fire of the 
cannon, his Majesty forbade 
their being used, but directed 


the troops to preserve a strict > 
blockade ’ (tr Stewart, p 87) 
The ’fabak/lt is the sole authority 
for the statement that MGliam 
Anaga, the head nurse, took the 
child in her arms, and held him 
up in view of the garrison (E & 

J) , v, 228) I see no reason to 
doubt tliat statement 
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for nn t\]u<litioii to Hilhh That <\pidition. winch took 
}>)»<< in 1510, was n iljs lsiroiis future Kiimr/in su/cd t lie 
opportune \ to muu Ins unuasinp intnpiics, mid to jirou 
tin iiismeintv of lus prof« of hrothorh Imo 3 1 is 

puiplo < npnp< d in cotifluK with tin form of llumiisun, 
who w is b idh vvonndul at a plan railed Kibthnk In fncl, 
for voiih tlir<< months hr was lidmol to have Ik on killed 
Kanir'in tlnn onci mort (1550) np mud Kibul and with 
it possession of Prime \khir I it t r m t lu \ ear Iluina) fill 
elefe iteel Kamriin seized Mir/,1 \sknrl, and npnm recovered 
K'tbtil with his son, ihout whose safe tv In had felt prent 
and r< nsotnhk inxietv 

’Jlu \onnp pnnu was m»w prnntcd a villnpe for Ins 
expenses \skari was sent to "Niece i and dud while on las 
w i\, igcd about tlnrtwipht 1 

Kaniran rontmned to wander about nmonp t he mountains, 
jihmehnnp and rtvnpmp Dunnp nn obscure skirmish at 
mpht in Neivemlnr 1551 Prince Jlmdal was killed, at the 
ape of tlur(\-lwo lbs hod\ was hroupht to Kfdnil and 
interred tin re lie su ms to line e been the best of Ilumaj fin’s 
brothers 2 The fief of Ghazni, with its dependencies, which 
had been held bv llmdfd, was conferred on Prince Akbar, 
to whom Ilmdfil s dauphler Hukana Bepim was piven 
in mornape 1 \t the close of 1551 the prince was sent to 
Ghazni in order to sene his apprenticeship as a provincial 
pmernor, under the supcnision of competent persons lie 
remained there for si\ months, until lie was recalled as a 
precaution, Hnniavfm hininp hurt himself bv a fall from 
his horse The accident, however, did not result m an} r 
serious consequences 


1 AhVnrt was tlie vounger full 
brother of KflnirAn, to whom 
lie nhvajs remained attached 
IIis rcnl name does not seem io 
be recorded lie was born ia 
1510 and died in 1558, according 
to Mr Beveridge (Gtdbndun, 
P 10) Beale glees the date of 
bis death as 1551, v\liicli scenes 
to be nearer the truth 

1 The real name of Prince 


1 limit'd was Muhnmnmd NQsir or 
Aim n Nfisir Muhnmmnd (Gul- 
bndnn, pp J, 02 » ) Ilmdul ‘ is 
perhaps to be read as meaning 
'of the dvnnstj of Iliad”’ 
(ibid , p 10) 

* fdic was cldldJess and sur- 
vived Ahbnr Site died in 1020 
at the ngc of eightv-four (G«l- 
budan, p 27-1) 


Ahliar 
appointed 
to Ilin- 
dfil s fief 
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of 

Ivamrfln 
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I In the autumn (September) of J5W (a if 900) Sultan 
Adam Khan, chief of the Gaklmr clan in the Salt Range, 
succeeded in securing the fugitive Kumrun, who had been 
pressed so hard that he had been obliged to disguise himself 
|as a woman The Gakhar chieftain surrendered Kamrfm 
( to Ilumayun and was duly rewarded for the service The 
prisoner was treated at first with civility. Ilumuyun’s 
councillors were unanimously m favour of inflicting the 
capital penalty, but Ilumayun was unwilling to take his 
brother’s life,” and decided that it would suffice to blind him 
and so render him incapable of succession to the throne 
The authorities, as usual, differ concerning the minute 
particulars of the manner in which the punishment was 
inflicted The best and most detailed account is that 
recorded by Jauhar, who was concerned in the business 
His narrative leaves the impression that HumayOn felt little 
concern for his brot hot’s sufferings, which indeed were 
deserved, inasmuch as ' he had inflicted worse pains even 
upon women It is worth while to quote the story in full 
as an illustration of the manners of the time and the character 
of Akbar’s father. 

‘ Early in the morning the King marched towards Hindu- 
stan, but before Ins departure determined that the Prince 
should be blinded, and gave orders accordingly , but the 
attendants on the Prince disputed among themselves who 
was to perform the cruel act Sultan Aly, the paymaster, 
ordered Aly Dust to do it , the other replied, “ You will 
not pay a shuhrukhy (8s Gd ) to any person without the 
Kang’s directions, 1 therefore, why should I commit this 
deed without a personal order from his Majesty ? Perhaps 
to-morrow the King may say, ‘ Why did you put out the 
eyes of my brother ? ’ What answer could I give ? Depend 
upon it I wall not do it by your order ” Thus they continued 
to quarrel for some time at length I said, “ I will go and 
inform the King ” On which I, with two others, galloped 
after his Majesty , when we came up with Jum, Aly DQst 
said in the Jaglay [Chagatai] Turky language, “No one will 

1 Mr Beveridge states that Shfihrukh was the fourth son of 
‘ one shahruhhl was about ten TlmGr, whom he succeeded in 
pence Four sfiGhruhhls made 1408, after a short interval 
one misqdl' (Gulbadan, p 178 n ) 
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perform tin buMinss *llu limp replied in t lit same 
1 tii pi ip tliiivd Inin i ml mmI “ P In don t \ou do it 
\onrsilt ' 

* \fti r rm n mg tlm i miun md we returiu d to tin Prince, 
nnd (tluil on \l\ nprisintid to him m \ respectful nnd 
i condoling in mm r tint Ik hud nruird po^itno orders 
to blind him, tin IVim i nplud, “I would rather \ou 
would it oiKi hit mr , Chill mi \1\ s ml "lit dire not 
iw-ud our ordirs , hi tlun twistid a hmdhirclmf up 
is n bill for thrusting into tin mouth md hi with tin 
lira^i si non” tin Prime b\ t hi binds, pulhd him out 
of tin tmt lud him down md thrust a biuret (.V cditer) 
into Ins (Us (sni h w .is tin will of Cod) J Ins (hc\ repe ited 
at li ist lifts turns, but hi bon tin torture in a manly 
ui mm r, nnd did not uttir i singh groin, except whin one 
of tlu nun who was sitting on lus kirns pressed lum , lie 
tin n s nd, “P In do son sit on ni\ hiKis"'’ Pint is the use 
of idding to m\ pun ' ' '11ns w is ill hi said, nnd acted 

with gri it oourigi, till tins sqmi/ed somi (lemon) juice 
md silt into tlu soihils of lus i\es he then could not 
forlu ir, md called out “ O Lord 0 Lord im God, what- 
ivirsms I mix lmt lommittcd base bun amph punished 
in this world, line compassion em me in the next ” 

‘After somi tune hi w is placid on horstbieh, nnd we 
proeicded to a grosi planted In the Kmperor Firoz Shfih, 
when it bcni}' sen hot, we alighted, and after a short 
period ignn mounted, mil trrmd in tin camp, when the 
Pniict was lodged in the tmt of M\r Cassini 

‘The \uthor of these pages, seeing the Prince in such 
pain and distress, could no longi r remain with him , I there- 
fore went to m\ own tent, and sat down in 1 sen melancholy 
mood the King, lining seen me, sent Jut Muhammad, 
thclibrnn in, to ish me “ if the business I had been cmplojcd 
on was finished, and win I had returned without orders ? ” 
the humble sen ant represented “that the business I had 
been sent on was quite completed ” his Majesty then said, 
“lie need not go bach, let lum get the water ready for me 
to bathe ” 

‘ The next das we marched ’ 1 

Kamriin was allowed to proceed to Mecca, where lie died 
about three jears later Ills family was not molested by 

1 Jauhnr, tr Stewart, pp 103-7 incomplete manuscript of licr 
Gulbadan Begam also briefls book ends with it 
describes tbe incident The single 
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of India 


'Humayun, but lus only son, a possible pretender to the 
throne, was privately executed at Gwalior in 1505, at the 
' time of the Uzbeg rebellion, by order of Akbar, who thus set 
an evil example, imitated on a large scale by Jus descendants 
' Shahjahan and Aurangzeb. 

Humayun returned to Kabul, and made arrangements for 
his long projected invasion of India At some time m A D 
1554 (a h 901), Slier Shah’s son, Islum or Salim Shall Sur, 
died at Gwalior, and it cannot have been long before Humayun 
heard of the decease of his able rival Muhammad Add 
or Adali Shah, who seized the throne, was a person much 
less formidable In the middle of November 1554 HumayQn 
started to recover Ins lost crown From Jalalabad he 
floated down the Kabul nver on a raft to the neighbourhood 
of Peshawar, where he built a fort After crossing the river 
Indus, he sought a blessing on his enterprise by giving his 
son, then twelve years of age, a solemn audience Jauhar 
tells us that the prince, after having bathed, put on a new 
dress, and accompanied by the narrator, appeared before 
the king 

‘ When we arrived, lus Majesty was sitting, facing the 
setting moon , he ordered the Prince to sit down opposite 
lam , he then read some verses of the Koran, and at the 
end of each verse breathed on the Prince, and was so delighted 
and happy, it might be said that he had then acquired all 
the good fortune of this world and the blessings of the 
next His Majesty then continued lus journey ’ 1 

About this time Munim Khan was appointed to be guardian 
{atalih) of Prince Akbar The army was placed under the 
command of Bairam Khan In February 1555 Humayun 
occupied Lahore, and on June 22 the invaders gained a 
decisive victory at Sihnnd over a much more numerous 
force commanded_by Sikandar Sur, a nephew of ShCr Shah, 
and one of the pretenders to the throne of Hmdostan The 
official record was drawn up so as to credit young Akbar 
with the victory, and thus to dispose of the rival claims of 
Bairam Khan and a turbulent noble named Shah Abu-1 


1 Jauhar, tar, Stewart, p 110 
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M i ’ill e ich of whom wish'd to Ik m Know]' dpi d is tilt 
mi lor* On (Ins on i sion \khir w is formalh declared lo 
hi Ik ir ippimit- Hmunfin was ohhpe cl lo arre st Khwfij.i 
Mu 17 , im \khirs mnl< mil un<l< who h ul enpaped in 
lr< ison ihh correspondence with tin « in im 'J h< on up ltion 
of n, 111, ,11 luh r< stor« d 1 1 1 n 1 1 ~i \ fm to Iho I hroiii sopdlnntlv 
won In Ins fillur and so w< ikl\ lost In himself In 
\oMinIxr Mvlnr w is formnlh appoint'd ns pmernor of 
tin I’mj'ih lump linn tlurtiiii Mars of ip< md the oflice 
of puardi in w is confirm! upon Huron ICli'ui m place of 
Miinim Kh"m 

Tin \onnp prune did not trouhh hnnsdf lhout st it c 
iff nrs hut occupied his tinii m shoot mp in irt m which 
In hi i mu r i pi <11 \ profit nut Il< dso pr u tisi d t hi hinitmp 
of intdopi with tin cheetah leopird, a past mu to which lit 
rout mui d iddii ti d in 1 iti r lift 

\kh ir h nmp lui n si nt with H urfnn Klmti to t lit I’nnj'ih, 
his fat In r n in im« d it Ddln i tip ipi d m tin work of orp nn/inp 
a poMrnnnnt for his mwh rtpuind t< rritoru s, on winch 
his hold w is still pm lrious He intended to occupt i ich 
of the pnncipd eitus m northern Indi i with an ndiquitc 
pirnson ref unnip onh 12 000 ca\alr\ in ittendancc on 
Ins person He unused his leisure with sunelre fmtastic 
diMces and tmuil uncut ions of i r it her puerile nature, on 
wlueli Abu-1 Fa/1 hnishcs nnsdireeted praise He is said 
to li i\ e* felt jire monitions of t lie appro ldi of eh it h M lie tlicr 
lie did or not, the anpel of eliath ejuiekly seized him On 
Frida j , Tamiary 21, 1 11 0 it sunset , lie was enpiped in 
comers ition with islrolopers and other people on t lie roof 
of the Slur M tnelal i bmldmp erc'clcd by Slier Shfih, and 
rcccnllj filled up as i libra rj when suddenly as ITumfiyun 
was about lo de scuid the stee p staircase openinp on the roof, 
the mil to praters was heard The Pndslmh, in order to 
show respect to the summons, tried to sit down on the top 
slop, blit Ins staff slipped, and he tripped o\ cr the skirt of 

1 A A , i, () n Tilt spcllinps to lie correct 
Sulmnd or Siliriml ami Sarlund 1 Alinmel Yfidpur, E A, D , v 
or Sirhmil all occur in tin MSS C8 
Itaecrtj considercel the first form 
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lus robe .He fell down the stnirs . fmeturing^thc_-basc 
of _ the, skull, and became insensible Probably he never 
recovered consciousness, although Abu-1 Fazl affirms that 
he was able to send of t a dispatch Three day s later hc jiied 
The fatal nature of the accident was concealed as long as 
possible, a man being dressed up to personate Humiiyun 
and make a public appearance A Turkish admiral, Sldi 
All Rais, who happened to be then -with the court, took an 
active part in the deception, and was sent off to Lahore 
bearing the false news of the patient’s recover)' Time was 
thus gained to secure the unopposed proclamation of Akbar 
as successor to the throne 1 

Enthrone-' ^Bairam Khan and Akbar, who ivere engaged in operations 

Akbar f a gamst Sikandar Sur, Sher Shah’s nephew, and the principal 
rival claimant to the crown, were at Kahlnnvnn the Gurdas- 
pur District, when they received authentic ncus of Ilumfi- 
yun’s death The formal enthronement of Akbar took place', 
m a garden at Kalanaur) The throne, a plain brick structure, 1 
eighteen feet long and three feet high, resting on a masonry 
platform, still exists The ornamental gardens and sub- 
sidiary buddings subsequently constructed and visited more 
than once by Akbar have disappeared The throne platform 
has been recently enclosed m a plain post and chain fence, 
and a suitable inscription m English and Urdu has been 
, affixed QHie correct date of Akbar’s enthronement seems i 
f f° be Friday, RabI u, 2, a H 963, equivalent to February If, 
1556 2 ~y The proclamation olL-hls^-s accession was made- at 


1 The authorities, as usual, 
differ about the exact dates Mr 
Beveridge (A N , i, 054 n ) shows 
good reason for accepting Friday, 
January 24, as the date of Humh- 
yhn’s accident The statement 
of Abu-1 FazI that ‘ some drops 
of blood issued from lus right 
car ’ (ibid , p 057) indicates that 
the fatal injury presumably was 
fracture of the base or the skull 
The Slier Mandal tower, near the 
Kila Kuhna, to the south of 
modem Delhi, is fully described 

by Carr Stephen (The Archaeology 
and Monumental Remains of 


Delhi, 1870, pp 103, 104), and 
by Bevcndge ( A N , i, 050 n ) 
For the admiral see Bibhogmplij, 
post 

J Kal&naur, now a small town 
with about 5,000 inhabitants, is 
fifteen miles west from Gurdflspur 
town It was the chief place in 
the neighbourhood from the 
fourteenth to the si-srtcenth ecu 
tury (1 G , 1008, b v ) The 
ancient kings of Lahore used to 
be enthroned there, and the town 
was then of large size Its glop 
had departed when Monscrrntc 
was there with Akbar in 158 1, bi |C 
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>clln on Fc bnnrvjn? three days l)eforc the enthronement 
t Knllnnur 1 

The Protector was obliged to take the strong step of 
gain arresting Shah Alm-1 Mail IT for contumacious refusal 
) obev promptl} a summons to the ‘coronation durbar ’ 
idd on the third da's after the enthronement ceremony 2 
The India of 155G when } oung Ahbar preferred Ins formal 
■lmm to the soaercignta of Ilmdostan, was a distracted and 
11-goacrncd land Its economic condition was caen worse 
hail the political many of its fairest provinces, including 
Delhi and Agra, being then desolated by an appalling 
amine caused b\ widespread failure of the rains combined 
with the dcanstution avrought by two 5 cars of warfare 
""he enthronement of the boy Padshah simply registered 
( claim to so\ erci gnt j R hen he went tlirough the ceremony 
c Kalanaur lie could not be said to possess any definite 
ingdom The small arm} under the command of Bairam 
, l Hifin merely had a precarious hold by force on certain 
r stnets of the Pan] lb , and that army itself was not to 
Fe trusted implicitly Before Ahbar could become Padshah 
» 1 reaht} as well as m name he had to proa e himself better 
,han the ri\ nl claimants to the throne, and at least to wan 
back Ins father s lost dominions 
The lordship of Hindostan or north-western India was 
hen disputed by two or three members of the Sur family 


ruins nnd dfbris marking its 
former extent were still wsible 
( Commentanus , p 593) Akbnr s 
throne, the ‘ Takht-i-Akbarl 
has been described in the Annual 
. °mgress Report (Muhammadan) 
j f A S,N Circle, for 1910-11, 
| 10 , nnd in Ann Rep A S , 

| ndia, for 1907-S, pp 31, 32, 
*• nth photograph Another town 
amed Knlflnaur exists m the 
ctohtah District The name, 
aeing a Hindu one (probabh 
i x>m Ivalaanapum), should be 
jelled with the termination -aur 
rom -pura), not with the Persian 
< r Dowson observes that the 
SS of the Tabalat erroneously 
ve RabI i as the month of the 


accession (E & D , a , 2-17 n ) The 
student should note that the Ilahl 
era of Akbar dates from Rabin, 27, 
cqimnlcnt to March 11, twenta- 
fiae daas later than the actual 
accession The era was reckoned 
from the next nauroz or Persian 
New Year s Da\ , and the intern al 
of twenty -fiae dna-s avns counted 
as part of the first regnal year 
The account of the era in Cunning- 
ham s Book of Indian Eras is 
incorrect 

1 A N , i, 058 

: Mr Beaeridge notes that the 
incident is depicted in one of 
the pictures ba Abdu-s Samod in 
MS Ouselea Add 172, m the 
Bodleian Librara 


India m 
1550 


Akbar s 
task 
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as well as by HCmu, the Hindu general and minister who 
set up as a sovereign on his own account The Kabul 
territory, administered m the name of Akbar’s younger 
brother, was practically independent Bengal, usually 
under the rule of Afghan chiefs, had been independent foj 
more than two centuries , the Rajput elans of Rajasthui 
had recovered from the defeat inflicted by Babur and enjoye 
unchallenged possession of their castles , Malwa and Gujaro 
had thrown off allegiance to Delhi long ago , the wild region 
of Gondwfina, the modern Central Provinces, obeyed onb 
their local chieftains who recognized no sovereign lord 
and Onssa acknowledged no master Further south, the 
Deccan States of Khandesli, Berar, Bldar, Ahmadnagar, 
Golkonda, and Bljapur were governed by their own Sultans, 
to whom the name of the Padshah of Delhi was a mattei 
of absolute indifference The Far South, that is to say, t 
peninsula from the Krishna (Kistna) and Tungabhadra nve 
to Cape Comonn, was held firmly m the grasp of the sovereig 
of Vi jay an agar, then at the zenith of their power, w 
ruled a realm so wide as to deserve fairly the name of r 
empire. Goa and several other ports on the u estern coe 
were strongly occupied by the Portuguese whose ships he 
command of the Arabian Sea 

In the no rth, the border states of Kashmir, Sind, and 
Baloclustan, with many others, enjoyed perfect freedom 
from all superior control 

The necessity, for Akbar and his guardian w r u f t 
establish the authority of the Padshah of Delhi over tl 
capital and the surrounding districts of Hmdostan Once 
that vantage-ground had been gained the road to furthe 
conquests lay open 

In the succeeding chapters the story will be told of the 
skill with which Akbar not only recovered the dominion 
of lus father but extended Ins sovereignty over the whol 
of northern, western, and central India, as well as ov< 
the immense territories now known as Afghanistan ant 
Baloclustan, the border states of Kashmir, Smd, and Onssa, 
besides the minor kuigdom^of the Deccan 

4 - 


CHAPTER H 

IE REGENCY AND THE TALL OF UVHlYU KIlAN, I55G-00 

i Vkbar and llic Protector nppcnr to hate staved at Knlii- 
ur for some time after the accession ccremonj , their forces 
ing engaged m limiting down Sihnndar Siir, t he principal 
yoI claimant to the throne Early m June, m consequence 
l heavy rain, Ahbnr and Bairfun Khan mo\cd southwards 
o Jfilandhar (Jullunder) where they remained for some 
c months 

Meantime, a cousin of Vkbar’s, Sulaimuii Mirza of Bndakli- 
ifm. had attempted to seize Kabul, but was induced to 
re on receiving the empty compliment of the recitation 
Ins name in the A hutba, or prater for the king Kabul 
tinued thenceforward to be, as arranged bv Humfiyun, 
ier the nominal go\ ernment of Prince Muhammad Hakim, 
‘bar’s younger brother, and the actual administration 
lumm Khan, the minister The pro\ nice w ns not regarded 
cially as being independent, but was always considered 
.o be subordinate to the Indian Padshah 
Three members of the Siir house contested the claim of 
the descendants of Babur to the tlironc of Ilindostan In 
'55F the joung son of Islam Shah had been murdered 
”■ » ' uncle, who occupied Delhi and assumed the title of 
lhamnind Shall Add About a }enr later the usurper 
was driven out by a relative named Ibrfihhn Khan, and 
'mpelled to retire eastwards He fixed Ins head-quarters 
it Chunar, near Mirzapur, and had no further direct concern 
with affairs in the north-west. At some time m 1557 he 
ns killed in a fight with the king of Bengal 1 Ibrahim 

1 The Taftlh t-Dfiudt (E <$, D , the statement of the tabaka! 

, 508 , i , CO n ) gives the date (E it D, \ 245) that * ’Adnl! 

,3 a n 908 = a d 1500-1, and reigned for nearly tlirec a ears’ 
alleges that ’Adtill reigned for ’Adnli was the nickname or title 
"light •\cnrs Ecnlc (Or Biogr of Muhammad Shah Adil Ahmad 
"Diet ) states the rear as a n 003, Yfldgiir (E A, D , \ , 00) gi\ es 
r \ d 1550, wiiicli agrees with the date ns 904, adding that * his 
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Khan, the supplanter of Muhammad Shah Add, was himsel 
expelled from Delhi by a nephew of Slier Shah, who tool 
the title of Sikandar Sur That prince s uffered defe at b; 
Hurjiijyfin at Sihnnd jn 15 55 withdrew to the east, an< 
ultimately was killed in Onssa twelve years later. (Thus 1 
happened that when Akbar took his seat on the throne a 
Ivalanaur, m January 1556, the only substantial riva 
belonging to tlie Sur family with whom he had to deal wa 
Sikandar, who continued to wander m the lower hills of th 
Panjab with an armed force, hoping that fortune might turi 
m lus favour, and enable him to regain the throne vine] 
his unde Sher Shah had occupied with so much distinction 
In the matter of legitimate nght there was nothing to choos 
between Akbar, the representative of Babur, and Sikandai 
the representative of Sher Shah The claims of the rival 
could be decided only by the swords 

King Adall, to give him his short name, had beston 
his special favour on a Hindu named Hemu, a native j 
Rewari m Mewat, and a member of the Dhusar section 1 
the baniya or mercantile castes, whom he appointed 
pnme minister Hemu, m spite of the disadvantage 
his Hindu faith, humble ongm, and puny physique, ]usl 
his soi creign’s confidence by proving lnmsdf an able gem l 
and ruler of men He won tv enty-tv o victories for l 
master, and finally defeated the pretender Ibriilnm Khan 
who had already been vorstcd by Sikandar Sur Wh< 
Humayiin returned to India to recover Ins lost thro 
King Adall sent Hemu northwards to oppose him, wl_ ' 
he himself retired to Chunar Humayun, as we know, t '< 
ceedcd in rc-estabhshmg himself for a few months Wl 
he met with his fatal accident, in January 1556, Henu 
remained in the field on behalf of Adall to prevent Akba 
from taking effectn e possession of Ins father’s kingdom 

miserable reign lasted about Mubariz Khan was the persona 
three years ’ Abu-1 Fazl places name of Muhnmmnd Shnh Adi 
the death in the second year of He ma\ take 1557 ns the corrcc 
the reign of Akbar (March 1557- year a‘d The case is a goo 
March 1558), and states thnt illustration of the innumernb’ 
‘ Mubanz KhSn ’Adill hnd reigned discrepancies in the Persia 
four years and odd’ (A n, 00) histones 
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When Bairn m Khan formally proclaimed Akbar at 
Knllinur as Padshiih, Tardi Beg, an influential Turkoman 
officer xxlio had been long in the sen ice of Ilumfiyun, recog- 
ni7cd the xoung prince’s accession, and xxas regarded by 
promotion to the rank of commander of 5,000 and appoint- 
ment ns go\ ernor of Delhi 

HCmu ndxancingbx xxax of Gxxfihor and Agra, encamped Fallot 
near Old Delhi, and inflicted a sex ere defeat on the Mogul Agm, and 
forces, capturing 1G0 elephants, 1,000 Arab horses, and c ^ u ^° n 
an immense qunntitx of xaluable booty lie thus gained Beg 
possession of both Delhi and Agra The authorities differ;,.' 
as to the exact amount of resistance offered bx r Tardi Beg, 
x\ ho, according to Ahmad Yiidgar, 1 did not leax c Ins position 
to assist either pnrtx ’ It is certain that Ins defence, if 
made at all, xxas disgracefully feeble, and that he abandoned 
his charge xxathout adequate reason He fled to Silinnd, 
xhcrc lie met Akbar and Bairam Khan There is a direct 
Conflict of exadenee concerning the responsibility of Akbar 
ar the irregular execution of the fugitixe general, xxhicli 
uckly followed on Ins arrixal According to Badiioni, 

*e Protector produced Khan Zaman and other xxatnesscs 
proxe the treachery of Tardi Beg, and, haxang by this 
-• tcans conxnnced his joung sox'ereign, ‘obtained a sort of 
permission 5 to put the guilty man to death 1 
The detailed account gixcn by Abu-l-Kazl seems to be 
more xvorthy of credit He explains that although Bairam 
- Than and Tardi Beg professed to stand in the relation of l 
'rothers, they x\ ere really rivals Tardi Beg regarded himself 
5 leader of the army and xvas lying in x\ ait for an opportunity 
o overthroxv Bairam Khan The Protector resolxed to 
make use of the opening afforded by Tardi Beg’s failure to ^ ^ 
hold. Delhi, and to get nd of his nxal He inveigled his , 
xictim to his oxvn tent by fnendly professions, made an excuse l\ 
to shp out, and caused his folloxvers to slay Tardi Beg 
1 Akbar, xvho m those days paid no attention to affairs of 
, state, xvas out haxvking at the time When he came in the ’ 

1 Protector excused himself on the ground of necessity for 

1 BadaonI, u, 7. 
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Itakmg action •without permission -which he could not have 
/hoped to obtain. Akbar graciously accepted his guardian's 
excuses and continued to show him marks of favour and 
^confidence 1 

Many authors denounce the informal and treacherous 
exe cution of Tardi Be g as m ere murder. The writers who 
take that view do not sufficiently appreciate the usage of 
the times, which sanctioned the removal of inconvenient 
opponents by irregular methods, nor do the3 r give adequate 
weight to the consideration of the difficulties and dangers 
which then beset the Protector and his royal ward The 
success of Tardi Beg m his rivalry with Bairam Khan 
certainly would have involved the destruction of the latter, 
and in all probability that of Akbar also Fnishta tool 
a sounder view when he wrote 

* The King felt bound to approve of this severe measure 
The author of this work has understood, from the best 
informed men of the times, that had TairK Beg Khan not 
been executed by wai T of example such was the condition 
of the Mogul army, and the general feehng of thoseToreigners, 
that the old scene of Sheer Shah would have been enacted 
over again. But in consequence of this prompt though 
severe measure, the Choghtav [Chagatai] officers each c e 
whom esteemed himself at least equal to Keikobad ant 
Keikaoos [the legendary Persian heroes], now found i 
necessary to conform to the orders of Beiram Khan, and to 
submit quietly to his authority .’ 2 

It may be reasonably affirmed that failure to punish the 
dereliction of TaTdl Beg from his duty would have cost 
Akbar both his throne and his life s 
T-Trmu Hemu, who had won Delhi and Agra m the name of his 
sovereign ma5ter Adali, now began to reflect that his sovereign was 
rank a long way off, that he himself was in possession of the 
army and elephants, and that it might be better to gain 

1 A A T , u, 51—3 Abu-1 Fazl 1 PTnshta, u, 1S6 
(ibid, p 40) hints that treachery * But it should be noted that 
on the part or Pir Muhammad BayazJd attributes the action o 
Shxrw&ni may have had something Bairfim KhSn to private enmit-i 
to do with the disaster He (J A S B, part i, rol Ixvx 
desired to bring discredit on Tardi \(1S9S), p 309) 

Beg (ibid, p 49) 
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a kingdom for his own benefit rather than for that of his 
absent employer Accordingly, he distributed the spoil, 
excepting the elephants, among the Afghans who accom- 
panied him, and thus won them over to his side With their 
concurrence he entered Delhi, raised the imperial canopy 
over Ins own head, and exercised the most clienslied privilege 
of sovereignty by striking com in his own name 1 He 
assumed the style of Raja Bikramajit or Vikramaditya, 
which had been borne by several of the most renowned 
Hindu monarchs in ancient times, and so entered the field 
as a competitor for the tlirone of Hindostan against both 
Akbar and Sikandar Sur When writing to lus nominal 
sovereign Adall, he concealed Ins usurpation, and pre- 
tended to be acting in lus master’s name For the moment 
Sikandar Sur was of no account, and the issue had to be 
fought out between Hemu, acting for himself, and Bairam 
Khan, acting as Protector and guardian on behalf of Akbar 

The struggle of rival claimants for the tlirone unfortunately Famine 
coincided with one of the most awful recorded in the long 
hst of Indian .famines The dearth lasted for two years, 

1555 and 1556 (a h 962-3), and was especially severe in 
-the Agra and Delhi territory, where armies were assembled, 
ind had long been engaged in the work of devastation 
The testimony of BadaonI, an eyewitness of the horrible 
fact of cannibalism and the utter desolation of the country, 
agrees with that of Abu-1 Fazl, who remembered clearly the 
horrors of the visitation 

But Hemu cared not When he was encamped near 
Bayana, fifty miles to the south-west of Agra, 

‘ the people died with the word “ bread ” upon their lips, 
and while he valued the lives of a hundred thousand men 
at no more than a barley-corn, he fed Ins five hundred 
^elephants upon nee, sugar, and butter The whole world 
was astounded and disgusted ’ 2 

1 1 No com struck b\ HemQ is The brutahtj of HemQ is disclosed 
known b> BadaonI alone The other 

1 * BnduonI, in E & D , \ , 410, historians are silent on the subject 
491 , and, with -v erbal variations, Abu-1 Fazl, who could be brutal 
in tr Banking, \ol i, pp 349-51 himself, m spite of his plulosophj. 
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Action of 
Bairfim 

Khan 


The 

battle of 
P-anipat, 
Nov 5, 


The Protector, rejecting the advice of timid counsellors, 
■who recommended retreat to Kabul, decided that the crown 
of Hin dostan was w orth fighting for, and we may feel certain 
that Akbar heartily agreed with him Bai ram Khan and 
Akbar advanced to Thanesar, and the nc e to the historic 
plain of Pamgat, where, thirty years earlier, Akbar’s grand- 
father had won the throne which Humayun had failed to 
keep Hemu, whose arm} 1- was far superior in numbers, 
encamped to the west of the town of Panipat Bairam 
Khan made an inspiring speech to his officers, pointing out 
that they must conquer or perish, and his brave words were 
supported by the divination of a soothsayer who deduced 
favourable omens from his inspection of the shoulder-blade 
of a sheep 

Hemu s artillery, which had been sent on m advance 
was captured by the vanguard of Akbar s army in a pre 
luminary engagement But, even after that loss, the Hin d 
general still possessed an immense superiority of strengh 
He rehed especially on his 1,500 war-elephants, m accordant 
with ancient Hindu tradition Each army was drawn up" 
in three divisions On November 5 Hemu succeeded in 
throwing both the right and the left wings of his opponents 
into confusion, and sought to make his victory decisive by 
bringing all his ‘ mountam-hke elephants ’ to bear on the 
centre of the enemy, commanded by Khan_Zaman Prob- 
ably he would have won but for the accident that he was 
struck m the eye by an arrow which pierced his brain and 
rendered him unconscious An Indian army never could* 
survive the loss of its leader, on whose life its pay depended 


descants on the merits of Hemu's 
* vinle spirit T (.4 X, u, 09) For 
proof of Abu-1 Fail s brutality 
see his disgusting account of the 
punishment of certain rebels 
against Humayun (4 i. 315, 
chap xxi u) He describes the 
famine and connected pestilence 
in his autobiography The great 
famine occurred, he says, m the 
bepnnmg of the year or his 
Majests s accession [ju h 9G3 
began 'on November 3G, 1555] 


The capital was devastated and 
nothing remained but a few houses 
[the reference must be to Delhi] 
An epidemic plague ensued and 
spread through most of the cities 
of Hindostan, Multitudes died 
(Ain, vol m, p 42G) The same 
author confirms the fact that men 
were driven to feed on human 
flesh, and that parties were 
formed to sense and eat solitary 
victims [A X, n, 57) 
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HCmu’s soldiers at once scattered in various directions and 
made no further attempt at resistance Hemu’s elephant, 
which had fled into the jungle, was brought back by Shah 
Kull Kilim Maliram, and its unconscious rider was placed 
before the Protector and Akbar, who had ridden up During 
the battle the young pnnee had been kept at a safe distance 
in the rear, and Bairam Khan had left the conduct of the 
fight to Ins lieutenants 

Bairam Khan desired Akbar to earn the title of Ghfizi, 
or Slayer of the Infidel, by fleshing his sw r ord on the captive 
The boy naturally obeyed Ins guardian and smote HCmu 
1 on the neck with Ins scimitar. The bystanders also plunged 
their swords into the bleeding corpse Hemu’s hea^ whs 
mt to Kabul to be exposed, and his trunk w T as gibbeted 
it one of the gates of Delhi Akbar, a boy of fourteen, 
.annot be justly blamed for complying with the instructions 
f Bairam Khan, who had a right to expect obedience, nor 
(there any good reason for supposing that at that time 
e boy w r as more scrupulous than his officers The official 
story, that a magnanimous sentiment of unwillingness to 
strike a helpless prisoner already half dead compelled him 
to refuse to obey Ins guardian’s instructions, seems to be 
he late invention of courtly flatterers, and is opposed to 
he clear statements of Ahmad Yiidgar and the Dutch 
writer, van den.Broecke, as well as to the probabilities of 
the case At the time of the battle of Panipat, Akbar was 
an unregenerate lad, devoted to amusement, and must not 
be credited with the feelings of Ins mature manhood 1 
The pursuit of the defeated army being vigorously pressed, 
he victorsvnextday, without halting, marched straight to 
Delhi, Avhich opened its gates to Akbar, who m ade his entry 
i n state Agra also passed into his possession In accor- 
dance with the ghastly custom of the times, a tower was 
built with the heads of the slain Immense treasures were 

1 The text follows Ahmad cervices acinace praecidit’ (de 
Yfidgur and van den Broeche Laet, pp f§f) For full discus- 
4 The Pnnee accordingly struck sion of the evidence see 4 The 
him and divided his head from i Death of Hemli J R A S, 1016, 
his unclean body ’ (E & D , v, \ p 527 
00) 4 Achabar dediticio 
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taken with the family of Hemu, whose aged father was 
executed The Mewat territory, which had been TardI 
Beg’s jugir or lordship, was conferred on PIr Muliammad, 
a confidential servant of Bairiim Khan 1 
The end Akbar remained about a month at Delhi, returning early 
dynasty'* ,n December to-Sihmod, in order to complete the operations 
directed against his rival Sikandar Sur Prom Sihnnd, 
Bairam Khan and his sovereign advanced to Lahore, con- 
tinuing the pursuit, until at last, in May 1557, Sikandar, 
after enduring a long siege, surrendered at Mankot, a fort 
in the lower lulls, now included in the .Tamu territory of the 
Kashmir State He was treated without animosity, and 
was given the Kharid and Bihar Districts as a fief 2 He 
died peacefully about two years later 

Muhammad Shah Add, or Adall, had been killed, as 
already related, in 1557, and Ibrahim Khan had withdrawn. 
The stormy career of the Sur dynasty thus came to an end, 
and Akbar was left free to consolidate his dominion, undis- 
turbed by the claims of rivals to his sovereignty, except in 
so far as his younger brother, Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, J 
made feeble attempts from time to time- to contest the 
throne of Hmdostan >" 

nape In the course of the second year of the reign, 1557-8, thd ■ 
\ m ladies of the royal family arrived safely from Kabul and 
t}) " rejoined Akbar at Mankot Akbar marched out a stage to 
Snlrmu meet them, and was 4 much comforted by the reunion ’ 
ik^nm B rom Mankot the army marched to Lahore, halting on the 
vay at Jalandhar, where Bairam Khan married Salima 
Begum, an accomplished young lady, the daughter of 
Ilumayun’s sister, and consequently a grand-daughter of 
Babur and cousin of Akbar After the fall of Bairiim Khun/ 
Akbar married her himself She lived until 1012, and always 
ranked as one of the most important ladies of the court I 

1 Mewat is the ill denned tract IJhnmtpiir Alwnr town was t> c 
l>mp south of Delhi, largely capital (A N , 1, 200) 
mlmhilcd t»> the MCos or Mew&tis, * A N , 11, 01 Hnvcrty ' "tes 
and now extending over parts the surrender of MfinkCt in / gust 
of t lie Hrilish Districts of Mnthurii (Notes, p GD2 n ), hut Ah' Fo7 l’s 
(Mullri), most of the Alwnr precise chronologj of the It events 
St ilc, and a small portion of should lx accepted 
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In October lloS \kbir nml the court, tra\clhng down 
the .Tmntm b\ boat, migrated to Agra, nt flint time a town 
of lomparntn ol\ Muall importance 

Tlie Protector did Ins lust to nrrange for the further 
edueition of his rotnl ward and about this time appointed 
ns Ahbar s tutor a refugee from Persia, named Abdu-1 Lntlf 
who is described by Rndiiom as 1 a paragon of greatness ’ 1 
Put the paragon was not more successful than Ins pre- 
decessors had been Ahbar condescended to practise a little 
drawing under the tuition of the renowned artists, Mir 
Sniyid Ml and Khwfija \bdu-l-snmad, but no tutors could 
make lum pat attention to books, c\en so far as to learn 
the alphabet While stn>mg nt Agra lie detoted himself 
.most exelusitclt to exciting sport, such ns elephant fights 
ind the hunting of deer with the leopard (cheetah) Abu-1 
Fn7l ne\cr tires of repeating that lus so\ercign during his 
carp jears remained ‘ behind a \etl ’ Ahbar s intellectual 
training did not suffer materially by reason of Ins matten- 
tion to the customary apparatus of learning lie constantly 
’mplo'scd other persons to read to lum, and, being gifted 
ith an exceptionally powerful memory, was able to retain 
ic knowledge gained by hearing, so tlint lie was ns well 
s< n ed bj the car ns ordinary people are by the eye E\ cn 
in modern India much work is done bj listening to a reader 
in preference to reading oneself An official can get through 
far more business by baaing long police reports and the 
'ike avnttcn in current script, aahich is practically shorthand, 
cad aloud quickly by an expert reader, than he could do 
y reading the documents himself 
Illiteracy carries no reproach in India Reading and 
nting liaa e nea er been regarded as fit occupations for men 
elonging to the fighting races, and_ many of the most 
mtable Indian sovereigns, as for example, Haidar Ah and 
tvanpt Singh, liaa c been unable to read or tvnte 

1 '4c was the first that taught ii, 23) says that ’Abdullatlf avas 

\hba *hc principle of fiiUi-i-httl, accused m Persia of being a Sunni 
‘ peac with all ”, the Persian and in HindOstun of being a 
erm wh Abu 1 Fazl so often Shiah ’ (Ain, tr Blochmann, vol l, 
uses to dCw»,ribc Akbar’s policy of p 448, n 2) 
toleration Abu 1 Fazl (Ahbarn , 
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Shaikh In 1 lie thnd year of 1 li<* reign (Ifififi-fi) a pci nod name' 1 
SiulM- Shaikh GadfiT, Ron of a Delhi versifier, and a mamba) of t! 
Siul nr, SliTa Root, wan appointed al iW Protector's instance 

iha exalied office of Sadr-) -Slid fir, and Unit), n» Hndfio 
remnrks, was ‘put, ovci Ilia heads of al) ilia magnates 
Hindustan and KhurAsAn The dignity of iliat office In 
always bean laled vary high. No English title axaal 
exjn esses the natma of the appoint ment, and the tnuislath 
as Clnal Justice sometimes suggested in fin fiom bah 
salisfiieloiy Tba lioldei ranked as the fourth official I 
tlia empire, was the head of all the law office) s, and wi 
vehtad with almost, unlimited ant limit y in 1 lie aonfaimai 
of giants of lands devoted to ecclesiastical or benevolej 
purposes, lie also exeiaised power/, whieh may la* fail ] 
deseiibed as equivalent to those of the Inquisition, extern 
mg even to the mlliet ion ol the eapital j)enali,y I’m hejes) 

/ The appointment of a SliTa to a jiosition so impmtai 
’nat in ally gave exlieme offence to the oithodox Sum 
'com tiers, and had much to do with the subsequent fall < 
Han Am KhAn, who was hated as being a Shin. Jhidfioi 
makes the elevation of Shaikh Gadfil the theme of his mm 
hitter gibes and venomous jams. The Shaikh < njoyed h 
niueh envied dignity until the fall oj his pat) on, Rabat 
KhAn, when he sinned the mimstei’s disgiaee, Akbin, i 
Ins later years, aftei Ins defection iiom IslAm, j educed til 
rank ol the Sadi-j-Sudfir, and appointed adhejents ol Jr 
own celeetic ichgion to (ill the office, 

Aunoxa- In the coin s<* of the thud and (omth legnal yeins (Uifh5 
ciwAHor 00 ) gjadual consolidation ol Akbar’s dominion i 
mat Ilindostan was advancid by the sunendej ol the stion 
lortress of GwAlior m Cenlial India and the annexation < 
the Jaunjair province in Die east, An attempt to fake tl) 
easlh of Knntbambbfi) in llAjputAna failed, and jiiejimimn 
opnations for the jeduetion ol MAlwA were inlojupled h 
the intjigiics and troubks eonnect<*d with Akhai’s assejtio 
of Jus peisonal fitness to mb and tin* consequent fall c 
Jhinfun KhAn, the Piotertm,* 

Vfh« P< isian histones nunate the ehcumslance*, of Rabfi , 
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Khan’s fall at immense length and from different points of 
*w ^ A concise summary may he sufficient to satisfy the 
riosity of the modern reader TVhenAkbar had entered 
ii Ins eighteenth year (a d 1560) and began to feel himself 
, email, the trammels of the tutelage m which he was held 
, i> r his guardian became galling, and he desired to be a king 
ifact as well as in name Those natural feehngs were 
amulated and inflamed by the ladies of his household 
id various courtiers who for one reason or another had 
nevances against the Protector ( His appointment of 
mikli Gadal as Sadr-i-Sudur excited the sectarian animosity 
all the Sunnis at court, who complained, and not without 
.eason, that Bairam Khan showed excessive favour to the 
dlierents of Ins own Slila sect \ Many influential people 
v d been offended by the execution of Tardi Beg, and oij 
<yeral occasions Bairam Khan, presuming too much on his 
josition, had behaved with undue arrogance He was 
eused, too, of making i ndiscr eet remarks Moreover,” 
Vcbar was annoyed by a special personal grievance, inasmuch 
as he had no jSrrvy purse, and his household was poorly paid, 
jhile the servants of the Protector grew rich Bairam Khan, 
J i Ins side, was inclined to think that his services were m- 
uispenisabld, and vas unwilling to surrender the uncontrolled 
power winch he had exercised so long Gradually it became 
rpparent that either Akbar or Bairam Khan must yield 
Hanilda Bano Begam, the queen-mother, Maham Anaga, 
le chief of Akbar’s nurses and ranking as a foster-mother, 
r son, Adham Khan, with her relative, Shihabu-d din, 
ivernor of Delhi, were the pnneipal persons concerned in 
Qgmeering the plot against the Protector They were 
hhged to proceed wanly, because the man whom they were 
-tacking was m actual control of the army and admimstra- 
'ion, and it w as impossible to be certain how far his loyalty 
-o the son of Humayun woidd stand the strain of dismissal 
In fact, he vas suspected of favouring the candidacy for 
lie throne of Akbar’s first, cousin, the son of Humayun’s 
irotlier Kamrnn A son of Sikandar Sur was also at hand 
(S' an alternative pretender, if v anted 
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J^Vilop- 1 Early m AD l-JGO (\ II GGT) the conspirators tool 
Uic' court * u Lon Bur'un Kli<1n being then it Agra, Vkbar, who was 
plot out hunting as usual, was induced to go to Delhi, m order 
to \isit his mother, who either was or pretended to be ll 
Tlu friendly goeernor strengthened the fortifications o 
Delhi, anel measures were taken to secure Lahore and Kabul. 
Mfihani Anaga and her fellow conspirators made the most 
of certain intemperate language attributed to Bniram Khan, 
and took p uns to ni ike it generally know n that lie no longc 
enjoyed Ins soeercign’s confidence Messengers p 
between the parties, nnel Mfilinm Anaga, professing L 
afraid of Bntram Khan's resentment, begged permission to 
proceed on the pilgrimage to Mecca She knew well tlia 
Akbar would not allow her to go, for at that time lie was 
completely under her influence 

iveiMon The ndusers of Bairfun were dnielcd m opinion Shaikh 
liar .iii^ UaelfiT, the Sadr-i-Suelur, and certain other counsellors 
Kti’m aduscel tluir patron to sci/o Akbar’s person and fight the 
matter out But Bniram Khun, after some hesitation, 
honourably refused to stain the record of a lifetime of ! 
loyally by turning traitor, and intimated Ins intention to 
submit Meantime, the courtiers for the most part had 
ehsirted the falling minister, and, after the manner of their 
1 ind, had turncel to worship the nsmg sun 
Atbus U bar now felt himself strong enough to earry the busi- 
tinn" 1 ^ness to its eonelusmn, and sent Ins tutor, Mir Abelu-1 Latif, 
to Burlm Khan with a written message to this effect 

V I was fully assured of your honesty and fidelity', 

1 left all important affairs of State in yemr charge, and 
thought only of my own pleasure s I hue now determined 
to tahi the runs of goeernmenl into my own hands, and it 
is elcsirahh t h it \e>u shoulel now make the pilgrimage to 
Mi (i i, upon wlneh you lm< been so long intent A suit- 
able li f (jogir) out of tlu p irganns (districts) of Hindustan 
'ill bi i timed for yemr muntertiawe, tin rewnuis eif 
i Lie 1 1 shill 1 >i tr msmitteel to eon b\ \otir agents’ 


fa ult mi itucn prob tbl\ w is dictate el by Mali tin An.ig i, 
" to u Mm t I a/I s woreL, * m la r great loyally md 
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nsdoni look charge of affairs ’ Abu-1 Eazl displays 
unblushing partisanship m Ins account of the transactions, 
uid even IftMshcs unstinted eulogies on Plr Muhammad, 
ic Morst of Akbar’s cm! counsellors at this period 
Pir Muhammad, known as the Slur wain, and originally 
- mere Mullu or religious teacher, had been luck}' enough 
o attract the favour of Bairam Khan, -who made lum his 
onfidential manager The sudden nsc in his fortunes mas 
■oo much for Pir Muhammad, who displayed overweening 
, nice towards Ins jiatron, by whom he Mas deservedly 
.ssed and exiled He was in Gujarat when he heard of 
Jairilm Khan’s disgrace, and at once returned to court, 
cciving from AKbar the title of Khan In April 15G0, 
\hen Bairam Khali moved to Ba 3 r fma, Pir Muhammad was 
selected to follow him with an armed force, and * to arrange 
for Ins leaving the imperial domains or as Badiiom puts 
it more bluntly, * to pack him off as quickly ns possible to 
Mecca, without giving him any time for delay ’ 

Bairam Khan sent back Ins insignia to Akbnr, who was 
nuch gratified at that act of submission, but the insult 
offered lum in assigning to lus former servant the task of 
hounding him out of India induced lum to change his attitude 
and attempt rebellion Bairfim Khan accordingly moved to 
the Panjub, after placing Ins family in the fortress of Tabor- 
lundh 1 Near Jalandhar his forces Mere defeated by the 
loyalists Bairam Khan then retired into the lulls, and 
. Itimately Mas captured nenr the Biyas river, and brought 
1 -icfore Akbar, who generously accepted Ins late guardian’s 
vords of penitence 

* Munim Khun, M'lio had been summoned from Kabul to 


i 1 The position of Tnbarlundli or 
'abarhind has not been deter 
Timed It is sometimes identified 
ither with Salinnd (Sihrind) or 
vithBhatinda (Batlunda), both of 
vhicli are now in the Patiala State 
sec 1 G , 1908, s v Bhatinda) Mr 
Beveridge suggests that it should 
e looked for in the Sirsa District, 
>w included in the Hissar District 
the Pnnjfib (A N , n, 100 ti ) 

s' 


The indications may be taken to 
point to a location in the northern 
part of the Bikaner State, but 
inquiry has failed to confirm the 
conjecture It is odd that the 
position of a place so often men- 
tioned should be uncertain See 
Rnverty, the Z’abalat-i-Ntfrnrl, 
pp 457 n , 400 n , but lus 

observations do not settle the 
question 
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unobstructed, they would certainly ha% c put him to den 
The generosity of Ins reception after tlic failure of 1 
rebellion may be fairly attributed to 5 oung Akbar himscl 
who had had httle to do with the previous transaction* 
for which Maham Anaga was responsible, as her panegyns 
Abu-1 Fazl expressly affirms 

Akbar shook off the tutelage of Bairnm Khun only 
bring himself under the ‘ monstrous regiment ’ of unscrapi 
lous women He had yet another effort to make befo 
he found himself and rose to the height of Ins essentia’ 
noble nature 

The next chapter will tell the story of the rather ignobi 
interval during which he was subject to petticoat governmen 
of the worst kmd 


CHAPTER m 


Petticoat government , the emancipation of akbar, 

l i 1500-4 

f 

^kbar, who was still little more than a boy, continued to Rule of 
occupy himself with field sports and elephant fights, appa- 
rently taking no interest m the business of government, ~ 
which he allowed Maliam Amaga to control ^ Notwithstandin g 
t he praise lavishe d on her. bv Abu-1 Fazl, the facts as recorded 
by him and other authors prove that she was unworth yjof V 
t he trust rep ose d in j igr One of the mam objects of h er 
life was to push forward Adham Kha n, he r second son, a ma n *i> 
clearly unfit for high office She also bestow ed her favo ur 
on the tr eacherous, and brutal Pir Alnh amnmd Shirw Ani 
A yholiad Jieixa^cd-TaxdiJ Beg_.at Delhi , shown the grosses t 
i ngratitud e to B airam Klian, his patron, and was about 
to earn eternal infamy by Ins savage cruelty m Malwa . 

In short, there is reason to believe that the men who secured . 
p ower and wealth from the hands of Maliam Anaga were 
tlicjworst. me mbers of the court circl e 

At the time of Bairam Khan’s fall Akbar was still far from Baz 
being master of the whole of Hmdostan The condition of ® all5dui 
he kingdom of Malwa, the fertile plateau lying to the north Malwa 
if the Vindliya range, between the parallels 23° 80' and 
24° 30' N and the meridians 74° 30' and 78° 10' E , was 
then such as seemed to invite a var of conquest with good 
prospects of success Shujaat Khan, an officer under the 
Sur kings, and himself a Sur Pathan, 1 who had governed 
the country in practical independence in the time of Islam 
Shah, died in a h 963 (a d 1555-6), the year of Akbar’s 
accession, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Baz Bahadur, 

‘ .vlio assumed the title of Sultan The new ruler becran 

1 Also known ns Shujfi or Shnjuwnl Khan 
E 
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stress is an indistinct vowel. The name Akbar conse- 
quently is pronounced ‘ Ukbur ’ or ‘ Ukber ’. Any 
system for securing approximate uniformity in the 
spelling of strange Asiatic names must cause some 
worry The plan adopted in this book gives as little as 
possible. We cannot "revert to seventeenth- or eight- 
eenth-century practice and perpetrate the unrecog- 
nizable barbarisms which disfigure old books 

The most interesting of the illustrations is the coloured 
frontispiece — a perfect facsimile of the original m the 
India Office Library — prepared by Messrs Stone & Co , 
of Banbury. No other portrait of Akbar as a boy of 
fifteen or thereabouts is known to exist The pict”^ 
seems to be contemporary, not a copy, and must have 
been executed about 1557 or 1558 It is not signed, but 
may be the work of Abdu-s samad, who was Akbar’s 
drawing-master at about that date, and long afterwards 
was appointed his Master of the l\Imt The portrait 
possesses additional interest as being the earliest known 
example of Indo-Persian art, about a dozen years 
anterior to the Fathpur-Slkrl frescoes Several other 
illustrations are now published for the first time The 
plans of Fathpur-Slkri, in Chapter XV, are from E W. 
Smith’s excellent book, but have been redrawn with 
some slight correction 

IMr. Henry Beveridge, LC S Retired, rendered an in- 
valuable service by lending and permitting the use of 
most of the proof-sheets of the unpublished third volume 
of his translation of the Akbarnama He has -also 
favoured me with correspondence on various points 
I am indebted for kind communications to William 
Crooke, Esq , LC S. Retired ; Sir George Gnerson, 
K.C LE , LC S Retired; and the Rev. H. Hosten, S J , 
of Calcutta 

My special thanks are due to the Library Committee 
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ists, md when remonstr mn was offend, replied — 'In 
ne single night nil tliise captives lm\e been tnken, what 
m In done with tin ni ? ’ 

Even Saw ids nnd luirned Sliniklis lio emne out to meet 
lnm with Korins in tluir hands wire slain mid burnt 

\kbar was inueh inecnsid nt the misconduct of Adhnm 
Kh’n in ri laming tin women and choice spoil which should 
ln\o hecn sent to court IK resolved to surprise the delin- 
quent and ah ill his insohnee Li mnp Munim IClifm, 
he Khali Khan "in and otlur oflieinls in clinrpo nt Aprn, 
\khar without pninp notice to the prent otfieers of state, 
in \pnl 27 1 lO], quitted Ins capit il at t < nded In onl\ a small 
seort Mthouph Mfiham \napa sent off swift couriers to 
vam lurson \kh ir w is too quick for her, and rode in upon 
Vdlnni Kliln who had no news of his sovereign's nrmnl 
lie was inui7cd nnd 

when lus < \ < ft 11 on tin world-illuminatinp beauty of Ills 
Iqtsta tin Sh'dunslrdi he hceanu eonfounded, nnd like 
■i lnwildirid moth dismounted and did liomnpi He placer 1 
tin* f ice of servitude in the dust of supplication nnd was 
i\nltcd b\ kissnip the slirnip ’ 

His attempts to assiinpe Akhar’s just wrath were unsuecessful 
at first, and it. was not until lus mother arm cd nnd arranged 
matters that las submission was accepted Even then the 
villain did not cease from lus lustful wickedness lie secretly 
stoh two special beauties who had been m Buz Bahadur’s 
harem Whin Ahb ir heard of this impudent crime he delayed 
Ins march until the women wen recovered 

, Itlhnni perceived that if these two women were intro- 
J d to Ills Majestv the veil over her acts would be raised, 

id ber son’s trencher} be revealed She therefore caused 
Jiesc two innocent ones to be put to death, for “ a severed 
head makes no sound” The Khedive of the age over- 
looked this gross outrage, as the veil was not yet removed 
from his world-illuminating countenance, and [lie] regarded 
the done ns not done ’ 

The same Abu-1 Fazl who records that atrocious deed was 
not ashamed to praise the ' wisdom and perspicacity ’ of 
the guilty woman 
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Akbar hastened back to Agra, where lie arrived on June 4 
15G1, after an absence of only tbirty-eight days Akbar 
who resembled Alexander the Great m Ins disregard of 
climatic conditions or physical obstacles, made lus rapid 
journc} in the height of the hot season 

It is not pleasant to read that Pir Muhammad, w'h 
wailed on the Padshah after his return, was honoured witn 
gifts of robes and horses 1 Akbar’s conscience Jiad not yet 
been awakened 

In the course of lus journey homewards Akbar met a tigrc< 
with fuo cubs near Narwar lie encountered the beast o 
foot and killed her with a single blow of Ins sword, a mos 
remarkable feat His escort accomplished the easy tasl 
of killing the cubs This, we are told, was the first bens 
of pre} which Ills Majesty personally attacked 2 

Some months later, at Agra, Akbar gn\ e another exhibitioi 
of reckless courage, pre-eminent physical strength, ano 
e xlr.iordman master} o\cr amninls At the early age of 
fourteen he had acquired the difficult art of controlling 
Memos chplmnts An elephant named Haw AT, meaning 
‘ Like the \\ md and probably the beast of that name 
nddin In Ileum in Ins last fight, was notorious for Ins 
1 cliolcr, passionateness, ficreeness, and wickedness’ One 
da} on tin jiolo ground Akbar, who bad drunk two or three 
(tips of wine, toeik it into Ins head to mount the savage 
brute , who wave ompellcd to execute ‘ wonde rful mnnamres’. 
\kbir tlun (hr tiled to have still more cxe dement, and set 
I law ft! to fight Han Il'igha, the ‘Tiger in Battle’, another ; 
M< ions giant Han Buglet, unable to withstand Ilawai’s 
furious onsf t, fhd pursued b\ tin Metor, who justified bis 
n tun b\ hissp«*ed Ubar, le> the terror of t lie onlookers, 
h'ldou firtnl}, arid the two maddened he ists, plunging down 
tii* 1 1* e p bin! of tin' Tumna, raced across the bridge of 
d lie pontoons suave el , mil we re subme rged, the renal 


’ Tn< tl,'* J .*1) -_*71 

1 Mr I \tt\ ! ** ( J \ 'll n* U ) 

1*1 - 1 t l rrrj * ft- ttltn • 
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' servants meantime swimming alongside m case their help 
'should be needed By good luck the elephants got safely 
across to the other side of the river and Ran Bagha 
continued Ins flight to save Ins life Akbar, exercising the 
marvellous personal poi\ cr o\ er the brute creation winch 
\\as one of lus pccuhai gifts, was able to restrain Haw T aI m 
a moment 1 

In later years Akbar explained more than once to Abu-1 
Fazl that Ins motive in undertaking such adventures was 
lint God might end Ins life, if he should have knowingly 
taken a step displeasing to the Most High or cherished an 
aspiration contrary to His wall, for, he said, ‘ w e cannot 
support the burden of hfe under God’s displeasure ’ The 
expression of such sentiments in mature age limy be accepted 
as sincere, but when he was mneteen he may be presumed 
| to have taken less serious news, and to have been simply 
earned away by Ins sense of possessing exceptional power 
and by the intoxication of penlous excitement 

In tins connexion another wild adventure, which took An ad- 
place in the following year, 1562, deserves brief notice venture 
The story is too long to be narrated m full detail Com- 1 
plaints having been received of the violence practised by the 
people of eight villages m the SakJt pargana now m the Etali 
District, United Provinces, a tract still noted for its turbulence, 

^ Akbar determined to chastise the evil-doers He availed 
himself as usual of the pretext of hunting, and accompanied 
by a small escort of less than two hundred horsemen, sup- 
ported by as many elephants, he attacked the villagers, 

1 who were supposed to number four thousand A hot fight 
, ensued His Majesty then perceived that some of his follow'- 
ers were shirking in a cow r ardly fashion and taking cover 
‘ The royal wxath blazed forth,’ and Akbar, without waiting 
to collect the shirkers, advanced on lus elephant Dilshankar 
, against a house m the village of Paroahh His elephant 
put his foot into a grain-pit, so that the officer riding behind 

r 1 Jahunglr also tells the story pictures ot the Clarke MS at the 
t as recounted by his father The V & A Museum, S Kensington 
‘ incident is depicted in one of the (Jahangir, R B , n 41) 
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fell on top of Ins so\ ercign, who clev erly extricated his mount. 
Seven arrows hit and five pierced Akhar's shield, but 
ultimately lie succeeded in forcing Ins elephant through 
the vail The house was set on fire, and about a thousand 
rebels were consumed 

Me shall see that Akbar, even when a good deal older, 
retained the impetuous spirit of Ins youth, and was as ready 
ns Alexander of Macedon had been to risk his life in personal 
combat w ith man or beast The peculiar system of self-edu- 
P cation v Inch lie had adopted had endow ed lum v ith nerves of 

iron and bodily \igour which scorned fatigues enough to kill 
an ordinary man We can imagine how the reports of the 
\oung Piidslmh’s prowess at Paronkh must ha\e echoed 
^ through the kingdom and inspired a wholesome terror among 

all men who thought of defying the royal authority 
A hoc- In the first half of 15GI Akbar had begun to take some 
ndven- personal share m public business, although Ins final emnncipa- 

turt tion from the cv il influences surrounding him was not effected 
until three vears later Even in Ins twentieth year he was 
keen to learn all that he could about Ins people, and for 
that purpose made use of information domed from various 
classes of ascetics and fakirs, in whose society lie took much 
pleasure, being ‘more restless than ever in Ins search for 
phv stuans of the soul He follow cd the example of Ilfirunu-r 
Raslml jn taking nocturnal rambles in disguise One night 
lie so ventured out into u dense crowd on the far side of 
the Jumm opposite Agra, and was unlucky enough to be 
retogni7td bv a vagabond who communicated Ins discovery 
to others 

‘When I became aware of this’, said Akbar, as he told 
the storv, ‘I without the least dein) or hesitation rollcel 
inv eves and squinted, and so made a wonderful change in 
inv apjx iranct In a sense that they could not imagine 
1 was a spectator arid was observing the ways of destiny. 
When those good folks looked at me they, on account of 
the eh mge in inv appearance, could not recognize me, and 
said to oik another, “ These are not the t)ts and features 
(,r th< King” I quiet!) came away from them and went 
to mv p dace ’ 

\ 
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Nobody will dispute the truth of Abu-1 Fazl’s comment 
that ‘ it was a very strange performance V Although not 
so indifferent to affairs of state as he had been previously, 

Akbar still dci oted most of lus time to sport, and still, 
to use Ins chronicler’s recurrent phrase, remained for the 
most part ‘ behind the veil ’ 

About this time information was received that Khan Eastern 
Zainan (All Kill! Khun), the governor of Jaunpur and the ^P edl " 
eastern provinces, was meditating rebellion Akbar accor- Shnmsu 
dmgly resolved to go m person tobnng him back to obedience j^han 
He started in the middle of July 1561, hunting on the way 
in Ins accustomed manner At Kara on the Ganges, now 
in the Allahabad Distnct, Khan Zamitn and his brother 
Bahadur Khun thought it prudent to come m and do homage, 
which vas accepted Akbar accomplished tins expedition 
with his usual celerity, and uas back m Agra before the 
end of August 

In November Shamsu-d din Muhammad Khan Atga came 
from Kabul, vns received with favour, and entrusted as 
minister with the management of affairs political, financial, 
and military This arrangement was displeasing to Mahnm 
Anaga, v ho ‘ regarded herself as the substantive prime j , 
minister ’, and was vexed to find that Akbar was gradually 
freeing himself from her control Mumm Khan shared her 
jealousy The fortress of Cliunur near Mirzapur uas sur- 
rendered about this time 1 2 

Akbar now took a more decisive step towards asserting Recall 
his independence by recalling Adliam Khan from Malwa, ^2“™ 
and making over the government of that imperfectly con- PlrMu- 
quered province to Plr Muhammad in name as well as in , n amnin 
fact But in conferring such an important trust on a man Malwa 
so unworthy Akbar committed a grievous error Pir 
Muhammad, feeling himself to be invested with absolute 
power, attacked Burhanpur and Bijagark with success, 

1 A N y n, 225, 220 the event in the ninth regnal 

3 A N , ii, 231 Abu-1 Fnzl jear, a d 1504-5 (E <L D , v, 
dates tlic surrender m a it 909, 287) Abu-1 Fazl took much , 

a d 1501-2 The pababat , pnins to fix the chronology of 
erroneously it would seem, dates the reign 
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When Akbar ascended the throne in January 1550 be possessed no 
definite territory Five jears later he held firmly the Panj&b, with 
the Multfin district , the basin of the Ganges and Jumna as far east 
as Pray&g (later known as Allahabad), and also Gw&hor in Central 
India, and Ajmer in Rajasthan The Kabul territory (excludir 
Kandahar with its dependencies, then in Persian hands, see Ravertj 
Notes on Afghanistan, pp 592, 600) was governed in practical inde- 
pendence by the guardians of Akbar’s younger half-brother, Mlrza 
Muhammad Hakim The various Himalayan States, including Kashmir 
were completely independent Bengal, Bihar, and Onssa were unde 
the government of an Afghan pnnce, Sulaiman Kararanl Onssa thei 
meant the modem Midnappre,_Puri, Katak ( Cuttack), and Balasort 
Dlstncts The numerous chiefs in Rajasthan or Rajputana, Sind 
and the extensive mid country now forming the Central Provinces 
Chutia-N&gpur, and Onssa Tributary States, recognized no man at 
master Gujarat, which had been occupied by Akbar’s father, Humfi- 
y&n, was ruled by a Muhammadan dynast y, as was Mfilwa The five 
kingdoms of the Deccan plateau, namely, Ahmadnagar, Birar (Berar), 
Bidar, Bljapur, and Golkonda, constituted out of fragments of the 
BahmanI Empire, were autonomous under Musalman dynasties, con- 
stantly at war one with another or with Vijayanagar The boundanes 
frequently changed Bljapur was the most powerful of the five States 
The small Muhammadan pnncipahty of Khandcsli in the valley of 
the TaptI was practically independent The whole peninsular area to 
the south of the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers was under the 
lordship of the Hindu kings of Vijayanagar 

The Portuguese were strongly established on the western coast in 
fortified settlements taken from the Sultans of the Deccan, and situated 
at Goa, with a considerable territory attached , Chaul, Bombaim 
(Bombay) with neighbouring places , Bassein (see Malaban, Bombay tn 
the Making, 1910, p 21) , Daman, and Diu Their fleet controlled the 
mercantile and pilgrim traffic of the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf 
No other European power had gained any footing on the soil of India, 
and no Englishman had even landed m the country All delineations 
of frontiers and boundanes necessanly are merely approximate The 
boundaries of the Sultanates of the Deccan are taken from Sewell’s 
map in A Forgotten Empire (1900) 
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oerpctrating a general massacre at the latter fortress As 
3adaonl observes, lie ‘ practised to the utmost the code of 
Jlungliiz Khan massaenng or enslaving all the inhabitants 
if Burhunpur and Aslrgarh, and destroying many towns 
and ullages to the south of the Narbada, ‘ sweeping every- 
tlung clean and clear \ Contrary to advice he started to 
pursue Buz Bahadur across the nver As he was nding 
through the stream lus horse collided with a string of camels 
Jid tlircw him, so that he was drowned Thus, to use 
Jadaoni’s terse plirase, ‘ he v ent by water to fire ’ ; his 73 > < 
cruelty, insolence, and severity w ere punished, and the sighs 
of the orphans, the helpless, and the captives were avenged 1 
t is not often that we find a Muhammadan historian pro- 
nouncing an ethical judgement so distinct and just Abu-1 
Fazl slurs over the crimes of Pir Muhammad with a vague 
illusion to the oppression committed by lnm, and laments 
l hat ‘ by heaven’s decree so loyal, able, and gallant a man 
underwent such a fate ’ The remark goes a long way 
to discredit the writer’s pretensions as a moralist. The 
defeat of Pir Muhammad resulted m the temporary restora- 
tion of Buz Bahadur 

One night, Akbar, when on a hunting excursion, was Pdgrun- 

passing through a village neai Agra when he happened to ^jmSr 

hear a party of Indian minstrels singing the praises of first 

Kliwaja Mulnu-d din, the renouned samt buried at Ajmer, 'v,th a' RC 

and was thus inspired to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of Hindu 
-*■ 1 ° ° nnneess 

the holy man Accordingly, in the middle of January 1562, 

he started for Ajmer with a small retinue, hunting on lus 

way 'At Dcosa, nuduay between Agra and Ajmer, he 

received Raja Bihar Mall, 2 the chief of Amber or Jaipur] 

n Rajputiina, who offered his eldest daughter to Akbar int 

, marriage The court made only a brief stay at Ajmlr and 

| returned by forced marches to Agra, leaving the heavy 

.camp equipage to follow The marriage was celebrated at 

7 Sumbhar. Man Singh, nephew and adopted son of Raja 

v 1 BndaonI, tr Lowe, ii, 43, 47 ns Bihfirii, Bahhr ( J G ), or BhSr 
' various rending gives ‘mules ’ Blochmnnn writes Bih&rl Bihfir 
(! nstend of ‘ camels ’ seems to lie the correct form 

,1 * The name is written variously 
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B hag wan Das, the heir of Raja Biha Mali, Mas taken liu^ 
the imperial semce, and rose ultimately to high office. 
The bnde subsequent^ became the mother of Jahangir. - 
Her posthumous official title, ftfaryam-zamani (or -uz J 
zamani), ‘ the Mary of the age ’, has caused her to be con- 
founded sometimes with Akbar’s mother, whose title was 
Maryam-makani, ‘ dwelling with Mary 5 The dust of Akbar’s 
first Hindu consort lies in a fine mausoleum ^situated near 
Akbar’s tomb at Sikandara The building has been restored 
by judicious measures of conservation 1 

Although it has been asserted that Humayun had one - 
Hindu consort, that lady, if she really existed, does not i 
appear to have exercised any influence 2 Akbar’s mamages ' 
with Hindu princesses, on the contrary, produced important 
effects both on his personal rule of life and on his pubhc 
policy. Hs leanings towards Hinduism will be more con- 
veniently discussed at a subsequent stage, and the effects 
of the Rajput matrimonial alliances on pubhc affairs also 
will become more apparent as the story proceeds But at this 
point of the narrative so much may be said' thal£the marriage 
with the Amber princess secured the powerful support of her 7 
family throughout the reign, and offered a proof manifest 
to all the world that Akbar had decided to be the Padshah 
of his whole people — Hindus as well as Muhammadans^) ^ 
While the court was on its way back to Agra one of the 
keepers of the hunting leopards was convicted of stealing 
a pair of shoes Akbar ordered the thief’s feet to be cut off. 
Later m life he would hardly have inflicted such a savage 
punishment for a petty 7 theft 


1 The tomb is accurately de- 
scribed and illustrated in Ann 
Rep A S India , 191 0-11, pp 
94-0, Plates XLVill-L The 
descriptions m other bools, as 
m Syad M- Latif, Agra (1890), 
p 194, are erroneous, and usually 
repeat the false statement 
that Maryam-zam&nl was a 

Portuguese Christian There is 
not the slightest reason for be- 
lieving that any one of Akbaris 
numerous wives was either a 


Portuguese or a Christian Mu- 
hammadans venerate the Virgin 
Mary and are glad to associate 
deceased ladies of rank with her 
name The daughter of RSja 
Bihar 3Iall probably conformed 
more or less to the Muslim religion , 
Certainly she received a Muham-f 
madan title and was buried in f 
a Muhammadan sepulchre ’ 

* Tod, Feudal System, ch. v, 
vol i, pp 124, 208 The state- 
ment seems to be a blunder 
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Many c\cnls of importance happened in the seventh 
ego il year, reckoned officially as beginning on March 11, 
* 502 

Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, 1 who was sent to Malwa in super- 
'ssiorT of Adhnm Khun, quickly expelled Baz Bahadur, 
nd again brought the province under the dominion of Ins 
*o\ ereign Baz Bahadur remained in exile at the courts of 
various princes for several years In the fifteenth year of 
the reign he submitted to lus fate, appeared at the imperial 
•ourt and accepted office as a 1 niansabdar of 1,000 \ 
subsequently, he was promoted to the rank ‘ of 2,000 
and so ended Ins days Tradition points out a tomb at 
Ujjain, built in a tank, as the place where his dust rests 
beside that of Ins favourite Rupmati 

Shah Tahmasp of Persia sent a belated complimentary 
embassy to Agra to offer condolence for the death of Huma- 
yun and congratulations on the accession of Akbar 

The practice of enslaving prisoners of war was strictly 
forbidden, and the strong fortress of Mirtha (Merta) in 
Ra]putana was taken after a stiff fight 

On May 1G, 1562, an extraordinary event took place which 
finally freed Akbar from the debasing influence of Maham 
Aiaga and her w orthless son The appointment of Shamsu-d 
din Muhammad Atga Khan as minister in November 1561 
was, as already mentioned, higlily displeasing to Maham 
Anaga, her son Adham Khan, her ally Munim Khan, and 
sundry other influential members of the royal circle The 
satisfaction of those personages, who felt that power was 
slipping from their grasp, was the immediate cause of the 
crime committed on May 1G by Adham Khan, 2 who may 


1 Blochmann, Ain, vol i. No 
14, p 020 He must not be con- 
founded with lus namesake, the 
independent ruler of Transoxiana 

: The authorities, as is the case 
so often, differ about the date 
The y abakSl (E & D , v, 277) 
gives it as Sunday, Ramazan 12, 
a h 070 BadaonI (n, 49) states 
it ns Mondaj, Ramazan 12, a n 
909 The chronograms on lus 


next page give 970 in one case, 
and 909 in the other Abu-1 Fazl 
(A N , n, 209) states the date m 
terms of both the H&hl and Hijri 
eras, as Isfandiyar 5, KhurdSd = 
Saturday, Ramazan 12, 909 

According to Cunningham’s tables 
Ramazan 12, 969, was a Saturday 
Blochmann (Ain, i, 324) accepts 
that statement, which may be 
taken ns correct The gabakfit 
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j/o/wibly J)iiv< tu'Uil on hht own {imjhiIm v/fiho of lin jolvlf y 
of bin byiiUMihlwth, If wiw hmd\y nudiiib I >hid, Wny 
oimU\ (jo v^* mindinin’d in mivtnnn hio /m/A/Moiim nnlwify, 
0)) fJ/'* ilny nnni imn-d, Uiimnmi-d i tjn , I, hi mUibJn, wifi 
Muohn Kbfin / oxl olli' i b)//b olfMi/b, <///;« /j|flb//<bi II)' 1 
linIJ nif/iij/yd on jtnhlft'f)iihw< mi, v/li' n Adfnnn Khnnowni/Jf/ n ' 
In )iH'»)'J"l l/y l/lobb boy follow' lit, 'I’ll' /ob/Mo mid I 
nonifmnionn j/oJIMy ) oho lo /""!•/' fJ/'' vlbfo/, hoi, A A hr 
Khan, fur f/o/o nupondin/f fo lin "ou/bwy, j/uf blw bumf 
fo bl« ihippyi inn I //'lv/o/""l in n UinnUninu nlMiudi in tin 
minihUi, Af n hii/nnl boo/ Adfnnn Kiifm Iv/n o I hit! nKi 
nul down 'SI)H)))i)U-'l Ain, who uni oof mid Ml Ao/A in 1 1)' 1 
ooiofyuj'f of 1 1)<- 

Tl )' 1 fuoiolf )iv/ol"' AH//o, v/Jio y/in>ii‘,l' > pin nn )l)»‘ i loom, 
Adfnnn Khan, nndiUiiwy I In hmi //it* wily of U union, 
OI'"l to io/"< blt> wny in, bo I w/o |oj/| b/M' b;/ /' b'llbloJ 
nunwh v/bo bojb'l l Jo* /loo/, Abbio, hovintf b"o b/bl y/b"f 
hinl b«j/j/o/"i, n inn / ool by unolini Aon i, U' , ‘i , /U>{( ir, in 
}//iv>'A })!*> hfn ''b'l /•"////><>'/ bo;// lb' b/o/'b ol // wr/ind, 
Csnninu wio&ifu fo///>" in- uni AAlunn Kinnnnid lonuhiy 
ini'tA y/bitl In unmii hy I'iHiny iln Aif/yo Adfnnn Khan 
nunh iinpnfim ni t/mva mni fnui if n inidinoly in tniw 
bh i>o vo <!////'(> b/o/'b, Wbo/ Abb/o irM fo dh yin in inw 
ifn> viihiin w nyud fin J'///#S f>y/o//l, AH//// b‘>j/o/i'i"i by 
hilUny Adfnnn Khan in Hu fiw n blow mill h)t> fnJ y/hHi 
v/fia bM lin vi/ob" of >> imn> , mid f'lnnifa'd lin‘ fiiofni 
v //*•' i< y>, A id nti o\di)id !/)■> iiiUndo/i H in fund him mid 
I brow him initdionfi imjrn lin 1/ /////'/, 'I'fuy nin y‘d, hoi , 
a iiwvi, indUiiniy way, no Huii lin mnni/ud y zm> only halt 
i'll M, AH/j/ I l/o/ /'/////;/' lb A iinm in duty into oj/ //#</)//, 
////A ib/ov/ }///'/ 'low// // v"o//A b/oo lin> D‘"l' who i/ioh I) 
mid bb b/z/b/v A M/'M ouiA 

Mo/'//// Kb///, b/s> b/o/A hhihaho-d din, mid wmn of bo 
«oi'ibl'% ''////'•' loov of ^o/Jf, ////A b'/r///^ J'of // f//bobo// fo/' J 
I }n ir vn‘i i r< ■ i ////, ;/}/ yy///A'A, 

d)l/, « v</jf )y// /, b finwohU, > '/> bo/A'J w///' )i. ;< uljui 
IUnin/~tii I V, '>70 vvfu- » '/h Au‘ >■- mliy o or'/Oi/z/A fi, >>m of On 
o jy, '//>» ' V/ ;>< /yOOOy /;u/, / /hi)/iU'i t> 

fn o' A )n ) '/// , n‘>i in I r /, ‘ymUt /O ir-inyO,/, 
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\fi<r lli< j>i rform mt f or Ins slirn ml or justice, Akb'ir 

r*'irid 111(0 tin f ( m il< npirtnunts uhiro Mfiham Annga 

"i hui’ ill lh told )h r brii ll\ what bad happened, 

( fr unnir from *. u mg ( \plic ill\ I li il \dlnm Klim was done! 

Jh unit tpp\ Momm imrdi ri plod * YourMnjt*s|\ did well ’, 

id tin n lu Id In r jn in Hut In r life was hound up with tlmt 

la r fiMMinti son md fort\ dins later sin followed him 

In grin Hot lit In hodn s w< re si nt to Di Iln mid interred 

.n i lniidsonu tomh inelid al \kbar s espouse near the 

huth Min’ir Tin building still i \isls 1 

I hi fill’ll i\ < eonsjnr itors w«r« pursued and arrested Consc- 

\khir lnhtxcd to tlidn with i \f r lordinarj generosity, 

prompt* d, pirlnjis In deep poliex, inflicting no penalties, crime 

tnd artualh r< storm*’ Mnnim Khun to faionr and his rank 

is minister md Klifrn Khanfin The Vtka Ivliail, or ‘ foster- 

hrotlnrlntt dion , whotlnrstid for a cage nice on the family 

of tin murder* r, were judicioush pacified and kept cmplojcd 

on an (\puhtion against tlu Gakhars in the Salt Range 

\bu-l Ti7l tills us that from the time of Adhntn Khan’s 

eitnstroplu ‘ II M the Shfihinshah percencd the spirit 

of tlu age and the nature of mankind and gn\e Ins attention 

to the affairs of State’ lie was then in his twentieth 

Mar Under Midi am Anaga s corrupt regime the finances 

had fallen into disorder, and public reicnue was constantly 

eml)(77lid In the ofilei ds 2 Vkbar secured the services of 

a cipiblc enmieli, who had been in the employ of the Stir 

kings, and was now honoured with the title of Itimad Khan 

This man drew up and enforced the neccssnrj rules and 

regulations so that cmbc77lcment was checked and the 

riucmie sjslcm was placed on a sounder footing 

Akbar, although engaged in so much troublesome business Tfmsen 

ii \anous departments, was not indifferent to the pleasures jJJ| ISIC 

of life He took special delight, in music and song, and seems 

o linic had a considerable knowledge of the technicalities 

if those arts About tlus time (15G2) he required R"ijil 

Carr Stcplicn, The Irchacology rupees, the treasurer professed his 
Delhi, p 200 innbditi to produce the petti 

On one occasion, when Akhar sum (Buiazld, in J A S 11, 
ipened to ask for eighteen parti, \ol lxin (1808), p 311) 
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Inward 

change 

Akbnr 

*> 


Rfmiclumd of Bhntli or Biwu to send to court TansCn of 
Gwiilior, -who was universally recognized ns the premier 
musician nnd singer of the age TansCn who became n 
Musnlmnn subsequently, was reem ed with marked favour 
and liberally paid He is credited by Abu-1 Fnzl with 
having introduced 1 great developments ’ into Ins art. 
Conservative Hindu musicians take a different Anew and 
accuse him of having falsified the traditional nigs, two of 
which Hrndol and Megli ho\ e disappeared since lus time. 
Such critics hold that the influence of TfmsCn was deleterious 
to the musical science of India 1 It would seem possible 
that he may have violated the ancient Hindu canons nnd 
sought to modernize Ins art by making changes to suit 
Muslim taste Few people have a nglit to express any 
positive opinion on the subject, and the author of tlus book 
is not included among those few 

Akbnr experienced a remarkable spiritual awakening on 
n the completion of lus twentieth year, m October or Ho\ ember 
1562. His words ns translated bv Jarrett, are : 

‘On the completion of my twentieth year’, lie said, 
‘ I experienced an internal bitterness and from the lack 
of spiritual provision for my last journey my soul was seized 
with exceeding sorrow.' 2 

It is impossible not to connect this access of religions 
melancholy with the public events which preceded it Akbnr 
had learned the painful lesson that the persons, male nnd 
female, m whom he had reposed confidence were wholly 
unworthy of his trust nnd were even prepared to take lus 
life. He had become conscious of the weight of the vast 
responsibilities resting upon his shoulders nnd was forced to 


1 A H Fox StTnngwnvs Thr 
3/imr of Uintfoshm, p S3 (Oxford, 
1P14) For the thcorv of the 
Hindu rni;*, or * musical modes 
see that work nnd// F -d,p S30 
The subject remains extremelv 
obscure The concluding section 
of Ain SO Boole II of .-Tin lr 

Blochmann, \ol i pp 1. 11-13, 
deals with the niusiemns of the 
imperial court See nlso eh x\. 


j>r>st 

5 ‘Hnpp\ Swings, .frivol m 
p 3S0 Beveridge ( i A T in 33S) 
notes thnt there is n various 
reading nr;\ * horse for f/W, 
‘ twentv ’ nnd suggests that the. 
remark refers lo Akbnr s horse 
having stumbled which does not 
seem to be n tenable interpreta- 
tion 
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> lie conclusion tlint lie must rely on Ins own strength, with 
' Diunc help, to bear them He could not nny longer lean 
upon the broken reed of false friends He nc\ cr again 
placed himself under the control of nny adviser, but mapped 
out Ins course, right or wrong, for himself 

4 It was , he obsen ed, ‘ the effect of the grace of God that 
I found no capable minister, otherwise people would haic 
considered my measures had been devised b) him ’ 1 That j 
saving was not merely the outcome of self-conceited vanity 
Young Akbar, in the dnjs of lus apprenticeship, had seen 
one minister after another fail to rise to the height of his 
duts When lie reinstated the traitor Mumm Khan, there 


was I think, some contemptuousness m the action, which 
signified that it did not much matter who conducted the 
routine business while Akbar himself was there to shape 
the policy During the years in which lie was apparently 
dc\ oted to sport alone, and obln ioiis of all serious affairs, 
the joung man had been thinking and shaping out a course 
of policy His abolition of the practice of enslavement of 
prisoners of war, lus marriage with the princess of Amber, 
and Ins reorganization of the finances were measures which 
proi ed that Ins thinking had not been fruitless No minister 
would or could hai c earned them tlirough 

Pcnisehi- nnc of the acute Jesuit authors, who based tlicir 
accounts on the letters sent by the missionaries at Akbar’s 
court in the middle and latter part of lus reign, states that 
‘ He is walling to consult about Ins affairs, and often takes', 
advice in pnvate from Ins friends near Ins person, but the 
decision, as it ought, always rests with the King ’ 2 Akbar/ 
was conscious of being a king of men, immeasurably superior^ 
in breadth and comprehensiveness of new to any of the 
^people surrounding him, and was justified m keeping Ins 
prime minister, whether Mumm Klian or another, m a 
position of definite subordination 


T rt 


Although the events of 1562 freed Akbar once and for Affairs at 
all from the thraldom of Muliam Anaga and her gang, his Iuibul ^ 
complete emancipation from the control of palace influence 


1 Ain, \ol ui, p 387 


* Pcruscln, p 23 


> 
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and intrigue should be dated later, about the end of March 
1564, when he inflicted on Khwuja Muazzam, his .mother’s 
unruly brother, the punishment which will be described 
presently 

In the interval several occurrences of considerable impor- 
tance took place, which will be now briefly related Kabul 
had been unfortunate in its governors Ghani Khan, son 
of Munim Khan, was one of the failures, and was shut out 
of the city by Mah Chuchak Begam, mother of Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar’s young brother, the nominal ruler Akbar 
w r as obliged to send Munim Khan with instructions to 
undertake the guardianship of the prince and try to restore 
order. But the Begam attacked and defeated him 1 After 
some delay Munim Khan ventured to return to court m 
August 1563 (end of a h 970) Akbar again extended to 
him a gracious reception, and secured his loyalty for the 
rest of his life Matters at Kabul were complicated by the 
intervention of the turbulent Shah Abu-1 Maah, who had 
returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca He came to Kabul 
and persuaded the Begam to give him her daughter, a half- 
sister of Akbar’s, in marriage. He then attempted to seize 
the government for himself, and cruelly killed the Begam 
in April 1564 MIrza Sulaiman of Badakhshan came to 
the rescue of the young pnnee, and defeated Abu-1 Maali, 
who was justly executed Kabul then remained for some 
y time under the government of the Jflrza. 

Abolition In 1563 Akbar happened to be at Mathura (Muttra) 
pilgrims* engaged in tiger-hunting He had the luck to bag five out 
of seven tigers seen 2 While he was m camp there it was 
brought to Ins notice that the government had been accus 
tomed to levy dues from the pilgrims w orshipping at Mathuri 
and other holy places of the Hindus Akbar expressed th< 
opinion that it was contrary to the will of God to tax people 
assembled to worship the Creator, even though their forme 
of worship might be considered erroneous Acting on that 

1 As pointed out in Lowe’s note, been defeated b} Munim Khan 
the translator of the J^dbakSl (Baduonl, il, 55, note 4) 

(E & D , v, 282) erroneously 1 Tigers have not been seen 
represents the Begam as having near Mathura for man} a year. 
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principle he rt united ill pilgrim I ims throughout his 
dominions which according to \bu-l K 117 1 unountcd to 
millions of rupees He unused himself b\ w liking from 
bev ond Mathura to \grt, i distune of about tlurt\ -si\ miles, 
in one dm \ considerable p irt \ started with bun, but onh 
three of Ins eoinpmions were in at the finish \uth their 
athletic v on up sovereign 

Earlv m T mu ir\ 1 „'>(> t Akbir mo\ed to Delhi On the Attempt f 
11th lie* uas returninp from a msi( to the f unous shrine of i>i r s I,fc 
Shaikh Ni7,*onu-d din \uhv 1 , and had just passed Mfdiam 
Vnaga s nevvlv built nuutraut, now no lemper m existence, 
when a man st lnihnp on the bilcom of the madrasa dis- 
charged an irrow which wounded \khar in the shoulder 
Ihe arrow was extrictcel at emee, and the assail ini w is 
instanth cut to pieces In ten dn\s \hbir was sufhcicntlv 
recovered to he able to return to \pra nehnp in n litter 
The assailant was a si i\ e named Tulad, who had been 
manumitted hj Mirzii Slmrfu-d din Husain, an dl\ of Slifdi 
Abu-1 Mai'ih Akbar seems to have dtseournpsd itlempts to 
ascertain the identitv of Fulad’s accomplices He was then 
enpapeel in i scheme for mnminp cert un ladies helonpmp 
to Delhi families, nnd hid compelletl one Shaikh to divorce 
Ins vvafe in his favour The attempted assassination put 
an end to these discreditable proceedings and probably w is 
prompted bv resentment at the rojnl invasion of the honour 
of families Akbar, throughout Ins life, allowed lumself 
ample latitude in the matter of wives and concubines but 
we do not hear again of scand ils like those which tarnished 
Ins good name at Delhi when he vv is one- inel-tvve ntv 1 * * * 

Early in 15G4 Akbar took another important step in Abolition 
4 pursuance of the pohev which had dictated the Amber f 7 . 

x "mnrnnge, the conferment of office on Mali Smgh, and the 
abolition of the dues exacted from pilgrims He now 
made a second large sacrifice of revenue by remitting the 
jizya, or poll-tax on non-Muslims, that is to say in 

1 Tlic historians, ns usual, elilTer in stating that the assailant dis 

concerning tlic details of Fuliid s charged the arrow from the 

, attempt I follow Badflonl (n, 60) bnleonv 

' 1S15 - 
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practice, on Hindus, throughout his dominions The tax 
had been originally instituted by the Ivhalif Omar, "alio 
fixed it in three griides, of 48, 24, and 12 dirhams rcspcc- 
tn ely 1 The rate of taxation m Ahbar's time does not seem 
to be recorded In Sind (a d 712) Muhammad bin Kasim 
had levied the tax according to Orrinr’s canonical scale 2 
In the fourteenth ccnturj Firoz Shah Tughlak, a zealous 
bigot, assessed the three grades for Delhi at 40, 20, and 
10 tankas rcspecti\ cly ; Brahmans, who up to then had 
been exempt, were charged 10 tankas and 50 jitals 3 It is 
not unlikely that the assessment of Firoz Shah continued in 
force until Ahbar’s time, rupees being substituted for siher 
tankas of slightly less lalue No statistics arc mailable 
concerning the yield of the jizya collections Abu-1 Fazl 
merely states that it w as immense The tax, \\ Inch concerned 
adult males onlj, was lc%icd in a lump sum for the whole 
year, and m a country „so~poor _ns India m ust lime been 
extremely burdensome Aurangzeb, os is m ell known, re- ' 
imposed it in 1C79, after the death of Raja Jaswant Singh, 
and Ins feeble successors more than once tried to lt\j it 
v hen they could 

Some writers are inclined to attribute too much infiuc»c< 
on Ahlnrs polic\ to Abu-1 Fazl It is noteworthy thal 
Vklnr, of his own motion and contror} to the ndeicc of 1m 
councillors, abolished the ji~ya ten \ tars before he made 
the acquaintance of his famous secretary lie had swept 
m\w\ the pilifntn tn\<s at a still earlier date The mam 
lines of his police, dirteted to obliterating all difference 
in tmtrnent between Muslims and Hindus, were fivd as 

' fin tl, ST tr Tnrrt-tt jUnl is ilffini-d ns nn jriinpfnnn 

* ( h (! in fnn/i, I At), i, IS- j’jlli of dir cojijkt (!&m, tlsril ti) 

* I »* 1) ill i, Tlir t'irhnm ncnmnttnts for tlir inirjxrv-s of 
is 11- jr"'- r3 i mm’- for n ‘iKrr t ilnil ition 1 hr mJvr-r 

m n ns thr t'lrulr is fn- poM It of Fin*/ Mnh ssrirjiril nliotit 
rurn-',*)'!!', to thr ilnrlnn nii'l ITS prnns Tlir nr sihrr 

is} «-n n r t \ rs n ssri"ht nhntiH jlli f in Ills tlmr if of purr sihrr 
:| Is jo in Hu* *ilur nm s utiouM h or v>r!,hrrl iirarh - 1 
t»\i tt - i'l r ,t t rh r, j , grains r l Aitrit or jWilt v-mX t” 
llrf) \-tr\ r ti In i ti"! t mil tl r f I Thorm* V1 1 >rtl f't 

»i r (<, si-in. i lfi_rr’n i tf t‘ ' /’k'/oim A m-i nf fh-(h{ InTI, 

Vs- > *1 - l'*Ol I» 11 ”) 111 pp lM«r> -I'ln -■slo) 

tt - fir ( | 1 s* i n \1 5 | p ‘1) 
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politir.il pnncipbs vvhiU h< 'mis still to nil outward appear- 
ance in orthodox mid a iloiis Muslim, and long before 
Ins open hri id) with Islam, which mn\ Ik dated in lf)82, 
after the dibit of Ins hrot lu r s at te nipt to win the throne 
of Indie Winn it is re me inhered tint \hbnr was onlj 
t we nt \ -one eer {wuitv-two Ne irs of ngi when lie abolished 
the pilgrim t i\ mil the j 111 defmmc of the sentiments 
of Ins co religionists ind the praetiee of Ins predecessors, 
we mn well m mil it the strength of will displnvcd In 
a til m so veiling wliei a little time before secinal to care for 
nothing hnt sport Yhii-1 Fa?l s tiresome rhetoric about 
the ‘ml helnnd which \hhir eoncealed Ins real nature 
for se_\ e r il eenrs has some justification in fact 

Ivhwfiji Mmrzain, son of All \hbnr, and hnlf-brother of 
Vkbar's mother lnel alwass mamfe steel a turbulent, unrulj 
disposition from his bovliood, and w lie n he grew up was 
guilts of in m\ murde rs and other offences His relationship 
with the ro\al fnnnh secured him impunitv In March 15Gt 
i 1 idv who held high ollice in the h irem, and wliosc daughter 
was married to the Khwnja, informed Akbir that she hnel 
reason to belies e tint Khwajn Muazznm intendeel to kill 
Ins wife, whom lie was removing to Ins country-sent for that 
purpose Ahbnr promises! lus protection, and in fulfilment 
of Ins promise crossed the Jumna, ns if for hunting, accom- 
panied b) a small retinue of about twenty persons Messen- 
gers were sent on to advise the Klnvajn of Ins sovereign’s 
approach The man horrified them by throwing out a bloody 
kmfc with winch he had that moment stabbed his wife 
When Akbar rode lip there was reason to fear that he might 
be attacked, and lus retinue were obliged to cut down one 
of the Khwajas followers who seemed to be dangerous 
j Ultimately Ivhwuja Munzznm was arrested, and ducked in 
the river along with Ins servants He did not drown as he 
was expected to do, and was sent to the state prison at 
Gwalior, where he died insane Probably he had been 
more or less mad all his life The punishment inflicted on 
him proved definitely that Akbar was not to be deterred 
by family influence from doing justice on evil-doers after 


The fntc 
of Kliwil- 
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l he roucli-'ind-n.'uh itvxtiiu r of the timec Tin ineifhntnm 
be taken ns marking tin thite of Akb ir\ fm il < mancipation 
from the control of n pilece clique. lit' eontmueel to show 
nil propt r rosfKtt to his mother, hut In elul not allow her 
t<» control Inn j»ohc\, which was concmeel on primiplc^ 
distasteful to |u r 


CHAPTER IV 


CONQUEST OF.GONDWANA., REBELLIONS OF ABDULLAH 

KHXnTkhAN ZAMAN, ASAF IvHAN (I), AND THE MlRZAS , 

REDUCTION OF THE GREAT FORTRESSES , BUILDING 
OF FATHPUR-SIKRI , CONQUEST OF GUJARAT, ETC 

Asaf ICiian (I), g o's ernor of Kara a nd the Eastern Pro- Asaf £ 

Vinces, 1 having s ubdued the Rant of Panna jR Bundelkha nd, and u 

who possessed diamond mines, was directed by Akbario Durga- 
, _ , — -r — - — vnti 

turn his arms against Gon dii an, a. or tlie Gond country, now 

forming the northern part of the Central Provinces That 

country nas then (1 564) governed by a gallant lady, Rani 

Durgavatl, who, fifteen years previously, had become regent 

for her minor son Although he had now attained manhood, 

and was recognized as the lawful Raja, she continued to 

rule the kingdom The Rani lias a princess of the famous 

Chandel dynasty of Mahoba, winch had been one of the 

great power s of India five hundred years earlier Her 

impoverished father had been obliged to lower lus pride and 

give his daughter to the wealthy Gond Raja, who was far 

inferior in social position She proved herself worthy of 

her noble ancestry, and governed her adopted country with 

courage and capacity, 

‘doing great things’, as Abu-1 Fazl remarks, ‘by dint of 
her far-seeing abilities She had great contests with Baz 
Bahadur and the i\banas, and was always victorious She had 
20,000 good cavalry with her m her battles, and one thousand 
‘^famous elephants The treasures of the Rajahs of that 
country fell into her hands She was a good shot with gun 
and arrow, and continually went a-huntmg and shot animals 

1 His full name was Ivhwujn successively receiied the title 
Abdu-1 Majid Asaf IUian See his Asaf Mian The conqueror of 
biogrnplij by Bloclimann, No 49 GondwSna is conveniently dis- 
m Ain, vol i, pp 3GG-9 Later tmguished as Asaf Mian I 
m the reign two other .nobles 
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of the chase with her gun It was her custom that when 
she heard that a tiger had made his appearance, she did 
not dnnk water till she had shot him ’ 1 


Akbar’s 

aggres- 

sive 

policy 


She earned out many useful pubhc works in different parts 
of the kingdom and deservedly won the hearts of lrer 
people Her name is still remembered and revered 
(Akbar’s attack on a pnneess of a character so noble was 


&mere aggression, wholly unprovoked and devoid of all 


justification other than the lust for conquest and plunder. 
'Akbar shared the opinion of all Asiatic and not a few 
j European monarehs that it is the duty of a king to extend 
jhis dominions * A monarch ’, he said, ‘ should be ever 
antent on conquest, otherwise his neighbours nse in arms 
I [against him ’ 2 Mrs Beveridge is quite right when she 
i declares that Akbar was 


‘ a strongs and stout annexationist before whose sun the 
modest star of Lord Dalhousie pales He believed, probably 
without any obtrusion of a doubt as to his course, that the 
extension and consolidation of territory was a thing worth 
fighting for , he believed m supremacy as [being] in itself 
a desirable object, and having men and money, he went to 
work and took tract after tract without scruple ’ 3 ]) 


Akbar would have laughed at the remorse felt by Asokc 
for the miseries caused by the conquest of Kalinga, and would 
have utterly condemned his great predecessor’s decision to 
, abstain from all further wars of aggression. Count von Noer’s 
’ belief that £ it was not passion for conquest which thrust 
the sword into the great emperor’s hand is opposed to 
the obvious facts and to Akbar’s clear language The same 
author (or his secretary) puts a false gloss on the attempted 
conquest of the Deccan, when he writes 

(J Sunni and Slii’ah animosity had long distracted those 
southern kingdoms of the Indian peninsula by conquest of 
which Akbar thought to crown his career He had set it 
before him to quiet the unrest of lesser states by welding 
them into a great empire, and Ins inner feelings justified 


1 A N , ii, 320 a A S Bevendgc, in von Nocr, 

* ‘ Hnppv Sayings,’ Ain, vol m, vol i, p xxwn 

p *199 4 \on Nocr, n, 231 
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him m stopping forward ns a mlcumr from discord and 
< mhroilim nt OnI\ war and (onqtiust could lead him to 
las goal ’ 1 

Q} hat is Miitiimnt d ruhhish Ahhar’s mint \ations were the 
result of ordirnn hingh nmhitioii support! d In adetpmte 
pow<r Tlu att ick do\oul of moril justification, on the 
(\oilUnt go\ trmm nt of Rfmi Dtirgih ati was made on the 
pnnciph which ihtirmimd tin subsequent anmantions of 
Kashmir \hmadnngnr, and other kingdoms Akbar felt, 
no sorupks about initiating a war and onci he had begun 
a quarrel he hit hart! and without nurc\ Ills better nature 
made itself felt after \ietor\ had beta secured Until then 


his proceedings wire much the same as those of other able, 
ambitious, md ruthless kings'^ 

Rani DurguyutI made a pallanLileh nee, but many of her Fntc 


soldiers, npparcntle terrified b) the might of the nnader, R a\ntr, 
deserted and left her to fight the cncim with inadequate 
forces Her fin al stand was made between Garha__niid ruparh 
Mnudla, now in the Jabalpur District Mounted on a mighty 
elephant, she led her men with the utmost brn\cry until 
disabled bj two wounds from arrows Choosing death rather 
than dishonour, she stabbed herself to the heart so that 
‘her end was as noble and de\otcd as lur life ha d bee ja 
useful ’ 

Two months later Asn f Khan , after a short struggle, 
took from the Raja the fortress of Chau nigarh, now in the 
Narsinghpur District, which was the treasure city of the 
kingdom 


‘When the fort was taken there fell into the hands of 
Asaf KliCLn and Ins men an incalculable amount of gold nod 
sil\ er There w'erc coined and uncoined gold, decorated 
utensils, jewels, pearls, figures, pictures, jewelled and 
decorated idols, figures of animals made wholly of gold, 
and other ran ties ’ 


The com was said to include a hundred large pots full of the 
gold ashrafis of Aluu-d din Khilji It is surpnsing that the 
ruler of a country so wild as Gondwana, or Garlva-Katanga 
as the Persian authors call it, should have accumulated such 
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a nch treasure The histonan of Indian art would be glad 
if he could see a specimen of the pictures, examples of Hindu 
pictorial art between the seventh century and Akbar’s 
introduction of Persian fashions about 1570 being almost 
wholly lacking 

The young Raja, whose name was Bir Narayan, died 
bravely, and protected the honour of his household by the 
awful act of sacrifice so often recorded in Hindu history. 
The tragic story is well told by Abu-1 Fazl 

‘ He had appointed Bhoj Kaith and Mlyan Bhlkarl Rum! 
to look after the jauhar, for it is the custom of Indian 
rajahs under such circumstances to collect wood, cotton, 
grass, ghee, and such like into one place, and to bring the 
women and burn them, willing or unwilling This they call 
the jauhar These two faithful servants, who were the 
guardians of honour, exefcuted this service. 

‘ Whoever out of feebleness of soul was backward (to 
sacrifice herself) was, in accordance with their custom, put 
to death by the Bhoj aforesaid A wonderful thing was 
that four days after they had set fire to that circular pile, 
and all that harvest of roses had been reduced to ashes, 
those who opened the door found two women alive A large 
piece of timber had screened them and protected them from 
the fire One of them was Kamlavatf, the Rani’s sister, 
and the other the daughter of [the] Rajah [of] Puragadha, 
whom they had brought for the Rajah, but who had not 
yet been united to him These two women, who had emerged 
from that storm of fire, obtained honour by being sent to 
kiss the threshold of the Shahinshah ’ {soil were placed m 
_Akbar’s harem at Agra] 1 / 

( Asaf Khan was intoxicated with pnde by reason of his 
victory and the acquisition of enormous wealth The booty 
included a thousand elephants, of which only two hundred 

1 A N , li, 331 The passage Erzahlungen m MahSrtishtri, p G, 
proves that Abu-1 Fazl could 1 57), representing the Sanskrit 
■write effectively in a simple style jalu-gnha, the ‘ lac-house ’ of in 
■when he chose to do so No other^ flammable material in which their 
case of escape from a jauhar' enemies tried to bum the Pfinda 
seems to lie on record Sir George vas nine (MahGbli , i, chaps 141- 
Gncrson permits me to announce 51) The word should be wntten 
that lie has discovered the ctymo- jauhar, not johar Forbes, using 
log> of the word jauhar It is the the latter spelling, marked it as 
PrakntjaC/iara(JainstoryofBam of Persian origin 
bhadatta in Jacobi, AusgewGhltc 
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were sent to court, )wlnle Asaf Khan kept everything else 
for himself, following Adham Khan’s evil example m Mulwa 
Evidently he thought of setting up as an indep ende nt 
p otentate, and ignoring the imperial autho rity AJcbaj 
* w inked at Ins tr eachery and deferred the settlement o f 
accounts to a more conve nient season. The magnanimity 
and clemency show to various" rebellious nobles m the 
early years of Ins reign with which Akbar is credited seem | 
to have been really the result ol his weakness m military; 
strength, his power at that time not being sufficiently 
established to enable him to assert Ins sovereign position 
with full effect He was a master m the arts, of dissimula- 
tion and concealment of his feelings Bartoli, the excellent 
Jesuit author, summing up the testimony of Ins brethren 
" concerning Akbar as he was m middle age, tells us that 

1 He never gave anybody the chance to understand j 
rightly his inmost sentiments, or to know what faith or 
religion he held by. And m all business, this was the] 
characteristic manner of King Akbar — a man apparently 
free from mystery or guile, as honest and candid as could' 
be imagined , but, m reality, so close and self-contained, 
with twists of words and deeds so divergent one from the 
other, and most times so contradictory, that even by much 
seeking one could not find the clue to his thoughts ’ 1 1 

We may feel assured that there was much policy in his 
clemency 

^ Jffiy 1564 Abdullah Khan U zbeg, who had s ucceeded 
■^hj duliamrn a d m Mai wit , _re votted 7~and Akbar was obliged 
to organize an expedition for the chastisement of the rebel, 
Ue mar ched_ through the Narwax terri t ory , where he enjoyed 
a grand elephant hunt, m which seventy beasts were cap- 
• f urc< L Thence lie proceeded to JMandu. defeated Abdullah, 
^nddr ove hun into Gujarat, where he lcftThl m lit October 
f- Akbar was back at Agra, having made another great catch 
\ c ' c Phants at Siprl uhile on his way He continued to 
^practise his old amusement of riding ferocious animals 
ft 0uc of thc elephants, named Khandl Rai, was so fierce that 

Bartoh, ed 1714, p 0 The Grst edition appeared m 1008 
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he could be mastered only by the use of two goads at once, 
which Akbar apphed to his skull unmercifully Abdulla h 
Kha n did not seriously attempt to recover the position 
which he had lost H£^i iltimat glyjoadeJns_way,to J aunpu r, 
where„he join ed Khan Zaman, and died a natural death 
during the rebelhon of that officer, which will now be related. 

The leading adventurers who had helped Humayun and 
Akbar to recover the throne of Hmdostan did not readily 
settle down to the position of mere noblemen in an ordered 
kingdom They all chenshed personal ambitions for sovereign 
power, and were constantly breaking into rebellion Kha n 
%aman, who jULAllKl ili Khan had helpeh -to-defe at Hem u, 
and hacT latterly become governo r of the Jaunpur territory, 
reh glled_ early m 1565 He was an Uzbeg, like Abdullah 
Khan of Malwa At that time Akbar was considered to 
favour the Persian officers, between whom and the Uzbeg 
chiefs intense jealousy existed Kh an Zaman , who was 
assis t ed by his brother Bahadur , and his uncle Ibrahim , 
defcat edhhc uoval troop s, which were obliged to wit hdra w 
toJNi mkh ar mJ Jud b. now in the Sitapur District Todai 
Mall, afterwards famous as Akbar’s finance minister, is men- 
tioned on this occasion for the first time as taking ..part 
m the negotiations He was opposed to compromise -with 
the rebels In Ma y 1565 Akbar took the field in person 
and.rnossedJb_h ^uim ia^~Th^ rebels were d^iy cn~eastwar ds, 
and Asaf Khan came to the aid of his sovereign Ultimately 
Khan ^ Zaman formed an entrenched camp at Ilap unr, 
opposite Patna Akbar made Jaunpur his head-quarters 
A complication was introduced by the sudden defection 
and fli ght o f_Asa f Khan , who was alarmed at reports that 
he would be called on to account for the treasures of Rani 
Durgavati * ; 

In _J~) ecember 1505 Mu nim_Khan__ met . K han Zama n in 
a boat in the middle of the Ganges opp ositcJ Buxar, and 
patched up a reconciliation, the principal stipulation being 

1 About this time Akbar found have been set up as a pretender 
it expedient to execute Kamran’s to the throne (a ii 97ft, July 1505- 
son, Abu-1 Klisim Khan, who was July 1500) (Benlc) 
n prisoner in Gwalior nnd might 
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that Ivhun Znmun should not cross the Ganges The rebel, 
who never intended to obsenc the terms promptly violated 
them ( Howe Lcr,Jtc again professed s ub mission, juidjjncP 
more Akbar acccptcHTusTYduscs, probably because the roe al 
force euiTliof^^licmnrTo^sccure \ ictorv In March 15GG 
Akbar started to march back to Agra 
Before the story of the U?beg rebellion can be concluded 
certain miscellaneous occurrences of this time must be 
recorded 

Late in 15G1 twin sons were born to Akbar They rcccn ed Various 
the names of Hasan and Husain, an indication probably that c ' cnts 
tlieir father was then under the influence of Persian Shins 1 
They lived, for onh a month The name of their mother is 
_ not recorded 

In the cold weather of 13G4— 5 HajI or Bega BCgam, the 
senior widow of Humnvun, who had lost both her children, 
went on pilgrimage to Mecca, ahd was absent from the 
court for tlirec years 2 Before starting she made arrange- 
ments for building at her own cost the noble mausoleum 
i under which her husband’s remains rest It was finished 
• after her return 

Muhammad Hakim s officers, apparently m 1564, dm e 
out the Badakhshunis from Kabul and reinstated their 
young prince, then about ten years old 

Shmkh^A] 2 dnai jS T abi was appoint ed-Sadr-i-Snrim m 1565 
or_156G (tenth regnal year), an appointment which Akbar 
afterwards had reason to regret 

About this time Akbar began the extensne building Akbar’s 
operations m which he took delight for many years One caT 'y 
of lus earliest undertakings, executed rapidly at the close bml ^ 
of 1564, on his return from Mandu, was the erection of 
^country palace, or hunting lodge, at a Milage called 
: Kakrnli, sei en miles to the south of modern Agra, to winch 


1 The Imams Hasan and Husain, 
the sons of the Khallf All and the 
'■ Prophet's daughter, Fatima, are 
generated hv the Slilas 

* Gulbadan calls her Bega 
Begam, but she is generalh known 


as Hag, or the ‘ pilgrim ’ Begam 
Mnni books confound her with 
Hanilda Bano Begam, Akbar’s 
mother See the author’s essay 
on the subject m J It A S 1 1017 
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he gave the name of Nagarchain, or, in Persian, Amanabad, 
‘ the Abode of Peace ’ Agreeable gardens were laid out 
and a town grew up around the palace buildings for the 
accommodation of the people dependent on the court 
Akbar sometimes received ambassadors there. The strange 
thing is that when BadaonI was writing late in the reign all 
trace of palace, gardens, and town had vanished Nobody 
knows when, why, or how the demolition was effected . 1 

The old Hindu and Afghan fort at Agra, called Badalgarh, 
was built of brick, and had fallen into disrepair If the 
chronograms quoted by BadaonI can be trusted, Akbar 
began building within its precincts as early as 1501-3 
(a. h 969-70), when he erected the Bengali Mahall and 
another palace Portions of the Bengali or Akbarl Mahall, 
still exist in a much mutilated condition 2 In 1565 (i e. in 
tenth regnal year = 1565-6, and a. ii 972 = 1564-5) the 
command was given for building a new fort of hewn stone 
at Agra to replace the ruinous brickwork of ancient date 
According to Jahangir, the work of construction continued 
for fifteen or sixteen years, and cost thirty-five lakhs, or three 
millions and a half of rupees, equivalent to nearly 400,00C 
pounds sterling 3 The peasantry had to pay for the vork 
by a special tax Akbar is said to have erected in the Agra 
Fort during Ins reign ‘ five hundred buildings of masonry 
after the beautiful designs of Bengal and Gujarat which 
masterly sculptors and cunning artists of form have fashioned 


1 A N , u, 338 , BadaonI, 
n, <59 Fanthome descnlies the 
site as ‘ A Forgotten City ’ in 
J A S B , 1904, part j, p 270 
It is now known as Mahal M&ndD, 
and adjoins the village of KakrSII 
The existence of Nagarcliam lias 
licen forgotten, hut there are 
trifling traces of mosques and 

3Mll 

* BadflonI, ii, 74 , Ann Hep 
A tS India for 1903—4 and 
1907-8 Abu-1 Fazl notes that 
on Ma\ 11, 13C9, Akbar lodged 
in the Bengali Mahall, then newly 
constructed Tilt building work 
evidently continued for several 


j ears (A N , ji, 497) 

* TaliUnglr, It B , vol i, p 3 
Abu-1 Fazl says that the work was 
completed in eight years, under 
the superintendence of Kfisia 1 1 
KJiSn, who was both head of tl>e| 

AdmiralU and ‘First Commissioner, 

of Works’ (Mir Jlarr C Bohr) 
(A N , n, 374) BadSorifs t cA 
assigns only In e years for the wort, 
but, as Sdr Bakiish points out 
(Ann Rep A S India for 1903-4, 
ji 1<53, note 5), the word ‘fi' £ 
should be corrected to ‘fifteen 
The c hrono gram give s a J i ,Jh 
<1 . 7 k -rri~j is the year of on 
plel 
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os architectural models ’ 1 Most of them wore destroyed by 
Shuhjnhun when he reconstructed the buildings to please 
Ins own taste, which differed widtlt from that of ALbnr 
The most important relic of Akbnr s time still (\isting is 
the so-called Jahinglri Milinll which seems to hare been 
erected later m Akbnr s reign as a residence for the heir 
apparent, Prince Salim, who became the Emperor Jahangir, 
but its exact date cannot be ascertained 
l^Tlic foundationj br the more .extensn c revenue reforms Admims- 
ex ecutcd later by Ra ta Todar Mall was l aid b y a revision rc f 0rms £) 

of the assessment of the crow n rent or land revenue .earned . 

out by, an officer named Muznffor Khun, with the, help of 
the~ v l6caC jofficials called Ivanungos, Particulars of the j 
measures taken arc not recorded So far as appears, their 
v obj ect was purely fiscal in order to prerent embezzlement 
AJjegmnmg was alsoTnadc in the organization of the military 
i force attached to the sovereign’s person 2 ) 

While staying at Nngarcham Akbar amused himself 
playing polo, and invented a luminous ball so that play 
could be continued after dark The courtiers w r erc allowed 
to have bets on the game, and were required to attend 
regularly 3 * * 

The pleasant life at the Nagarcham lodge was interrupted Invasion 
by the senous news that Muham mad H akirm pnnee— of hammad 
Kabu l v _iiad_ inYaded the Pan^a b. He was encouraged by Hakim , 
the Uzbeg rebellions to claim the throne of Hmdostan, and rcbdhon 
Khan Zaman went so far as to recite the khutba, or prayer 
for the king, in his name The ‘ flames of the w r ratli ’ of 
AkbaiLblazedJdrtli when h e heard of lus brother’s action, 
and no time w r as lost in preparing to repeTThe invasion 
Akbar place d the EjiaJxJSIianan_(Mumm Khan) in ch arge 
,.<.o f the capital, _and set out m person for T he nortli ^on 
N ovember 17, 1566, While at Delhi he visited the shrines 
£ the saints and the tomb of his father, whose splendid 

1 vo * 11 ’ P ^80 ( Butea frondosa), which smoulders 

" " , ii, 402, 403 when ignited It is recorded that 

Tin, vol i, p 298 The a courtier was punished for slack- 

iminous ball was made of the ness in his attendance at the 

rood of the dhSh or paI5s tree game 
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mausoleum was then in course of erection 1 Towards the 
end of Fe bruary he arrived at Lahor e, but b efore that 
date his "brother had taken fnght and retired across the 
Indus Akbar, while staying at Lahore, organized a grand 
battue or hunt of the kind called kamargha Fifty thousand 
beaters were employed for a month to drive m all the game 
within a space ten miles m circumference When that task 
had been completed, Akbar enjoyed his murderous sport 
for five days, using the sword, lance, musket, arrows, and 
lasso Such a hunt, it is said, was never known before or 
since 

About this tim e Asaf Khan made his submission, which 
was accepted ~~ 

Int ellig ence haying been re ceived of th e rebellion of the 
nobles commonly called the Mlrzas , who were the sons of 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and Ulugh Mirza, descendants of 
Timur and distant relatives of Akbar,nt was necessary to 
quit the Pan jab and return to Agra, m order to arrange lor 
the suppression of the rebels IThe Muzas, having first 
broken out at Sambhal, near Moradabad,^vhere they had 
been granted estates, had been driven into Malwa. When 
starting on the return journey, Akbar characteristically 
plunged his horse into the Ravi and swam the river Two 
^ of his attendants were drowned 

An extraordinary incident which occurred in April while 
the the royal camp was at Thanesar, the famous Hindu place of 
y&sis p 1 jg rima g e £ 0 nor th of Delhi, throws a rather unpleasant 
fight upon Akbar’s character The Sanyasis, or fakirs, who 
assembled at the holy tank were divided into two parties, 
which Abu-1 Fazl calls Kurs and Puris The leader of the 
latter complained to the king that the Kurs had unjustly 
occupied the accustomed sitting-place of the Puris, who*, 
were thus debarred from collecting the pilgrims’ alms 
Neither party would listen to friendly counsel Both | 
factions begged permission that the dispute might be 
decided by mortal combat The desired leave having been 

1 A N , vol ii, p 411 The mausoleum was completed about three 
years later 
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Tranicd, the hostile crowds drew up m line, and the fight 
began with swords, one man on each side advancing in 
braggart fashion and starling the fraj Swords were 
discarded for bows and arrows, and these again for stones 
Akbar, seeing that the Purls were outnumbered, gave thf 
signal to some of Ins more savage followers to help the 
weaker party The reinforcement enabled the Purls to 
drive the Ivurs into headlong flight The vanquished were 
pursued and a number of ‘the wretches sent to annihila- 
tion ’ The dead are said to hav e been about tw ent y The 
chronicler unctuously adds that ‘the holy heart, which is 
the colounst of destiny’s worship, was highly delighted with 
this sport ’ The other historians tell us that the numbers 
originally engaged were two or tlirce hundred on one side 
L and five hundred on the other, so that with the reinforce- 
ment the total came to about a thousand The author of 
the YabaLat agrees with Abu-1 Fnzl that * the Emperor 
greatly enjoyed the sight ’ 1 

It is disappointing to find that a man like Akbar could 
encourage such sanguinary * sport \ and even w nntonly 
sacrifice the lives of his own soldiers who had no interest 
in the quarrel. In his youth he certainly had no qualms 
of conscience about bloodshed The story does not stand 
alone as a proof that the ferocity of I ns Turk and Mongol 
ancest ors was an essent ial element m_ the character of. 
Akbar, k ept under_eontroLas,a_rule^but occasionally given 
free play 

At tl ie .AkbarJeft Agra m order 

fQjdssl finally witbJ&ejeneyge d rebellion of Khan Zaman, 
w r ho crossed the Ganges with the object of proceeding to 
Kalpi Akbar, on arrival aUlig_Mar)_ikpurj;erry, displayed 
,l}is customary energy and contempt of personal danger by 
S Stmn uii g \thc elep hant he rode across the great riv er. 
> a most perilous feat A thousand or fifteen hundred of his 
^ soldiers managed somehow to swim over with him. The 

; 1 ^ jV > n, 42a, Badaoni, ii, script entitled TarlMi-x KhSn - 

gabahat, IS &, D , v, 318 tfaii-i Timuriyah, preserved m the 
ihe affair is described and illus- Khudfi Bnklisli or Oriental Public 
rated jn the magnificent mnnu- Library at Bnntopore 
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| rebel chiefs, given over to drunkenness and debauchery, 
i had no sentries posted, and were ill prepared to withstand 
a determined foe In the bat tle winch followed at a village 
in the Allahabad District, Kh an Zaman j.vas,killed.and his 
brother Bahadur was taken prisoner.iindJicheaded 1 The 
rebellion waiTtlius brought - to an end Some of the sub- 
ordinate leaders were pardoned, but several were executed 
by being trampled to death by elephants ‘ An order was 
issued that whoever brought in a Moghul rebel’s head 
should get a gold mohar, and whoever brought a Hindu- 
stani’s head should get a rupee. The crowd ran off after 
heads, and brought them in and were paid ’ 

Akbar then marched to Prayag (Allahabad) and on to 
Benares, which was plundered because the people were rash 
enough to close their gates He proceeded to Jaunpur, and 
so, crossing the river, to Kara. It is evident that Akbar’s 
resentment was excited by the repeated and continued 
rebellions of IChun Zaman, and that he was not in the mood 
to show much mercy to the rebels 

One man, Muhammad Mlrak of Mashhad, a special con- 
fidant of Kliun Zaman, was tortured for five successive days 
on the execution ground Each day he was trussed up in 
a wooden frame and placed before one of the elepliants 

‘ The elephant caught him m his trunk and squeezed him 
and the stocks and shoulder-boards, and flung him from one 
side to the other As a clear sign for his execution had not 
been given (by the driver) the elephant played with him 
and treated him gently At last, on account of his being 
a Sayyid [descendant of the Prophet], and on the inter- 
cession of courtiers, lie was granted Ins life ’ \ 

l Abu-1 Fazl relates this horrid barbarity without a word of I 
censure 

The fiefs of Khan Zaman were bestowed on Khun Khunoii [ 


1 The name of the village is 
written ‘ Snkrftwpl ’ la A N , 11, 
41J4 lludlfbnl hjkjIIb ‘ MoakarwIU ’ 
(11, 100) , and the 'fabalM (E & 
D., v, 1121) him ‘ Mnnknnvlll ’ 
All these forms apparently are 
Intended for MankuwHr, a village 


occupying part of the site of an 
ancient town about ten miles 
south south-westof Allahabad (see 
Cunningham, Arch Survey Jl<P > 
x, C, 0) The name of Fnthpur 
(‘ town of victory ’) was bestowed 
on the village 
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(Munnn Khan) On July IS, 1567, the court arrived at 
Agra Another rebel force under Siknndar or Iskandar ^ 
Khan was expelled from Oudh 

Ijj—Sej itcmber 1567 Akbar resol ved on the most famou s 
a BdArgg icflllv lnterestin gjaLLusmiarti al enterprises, the sie ge 
a nd capture o f _Chitor (Chcet.ore), which deserves narration 
m exceptional detail The Muhammadan historians speak 
of one attack only, but the local annalists affirm that A kbar ^ 
ha d previously made an un successful attempt, which was 
repulsed by ~ ~ ~ 

* thgjaasculmejaou rage of the Rana’s concubine q ueen, who 
headed the sallies into the heart of the Mogul camp, and on 
one occasion to the emperor’s head-quarters The imbecile 
Rana proclaimed that he owed lus deliverance to her , when 
)Ahe chiefs, indignant at this imputation on tlieir courage, 
conspired and put her to death ’ 1 * 

I t does not appear when . tha t attempt wa s niade, and it is 
difficult to find a " place for it m Abu-I F azl’s chronology, * 

but there is also difficulty in believing the alleged fact to 
be an invention (Akbar probably found a special motive 
for his hostility m the know ledge that the Rana had bestowed 
hospitality on Baz Bahadur, the fugitive king of Malwa, 
and on an insubordinate chief of Narwar Abu-1 Fazl tells 
a story that Sakat Singh, a son of the Rana, was in attendance 
on Akbar in camp at Dholpur, when the king remarked to 
lnm in a jesting manner that ‘ though most of the landholders 
j and great men of India had paid their respects, yet the 
, Rana had not done so, and that therefore he proposed 3 
to march against lnm and punish lnm ’ The proud Rajput 
pjince,. failing to be amused by such jests in the mouth 
[1 of the master of many legions, fled to lus home, and gave 
, the alarm to lus father Akbar resented the departure of the 
pnnee without leai c, and resolved definitely to humble the 
pride of the proudest cluef m Rajasthan the acknowledged 
i' head of the Rajput elm airy So ‘the Sliahmsliah’s wrath 
j was stirred up, and jest became earnest 5 His 1 innate,) 

i? 



1S45 


1 Tod, Annals, i, 200 
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l dignity we are told, ‘ demanded, that he should proceed in 
person to chastise the Ran a 5 while the task of suppressing 
the rebellion of the MIrzas in Malwu was left to the imperial 
officers 1 Although the anecdote may be accepted as true, 
it is superfluous to seek for special pretexts or provocations 
to explain the attack on Chitor 4 Akbar, being determined 
to become undisputed master of all Northern India, cou ld 
not brook the independence of a chief who was 4 proud of 
his steep mountains and strong castles and turned away 
the head of obedience from the sublime court ’ ) No liana 
of Mewar, to use the old name of the Chitor territory, has 
ever abased himself by giving a daughter of his house to 
Mogul embraces, as fellow chieftains in most of the other 
states were eager to do No monarch could feel hi mseli 
s ecure m the sovereignty oF^TXppe T'Tn dia until ~he~had 
o btained p ossessIoh ^bfZChit57ji.n_d _ Ranthambhor, the two 
. principal fortresses m the domains of the free Rajput chiefs 
iMfrtha (Merta) had been already won, and the 4 worl d- 
1 conquering genius ’ oL Akbar demanded that h e should a lso 
- , m old th et wo _g reatcr_strongholds 

Dcscnp- The fortified hill of Chitor is an isolated mass of rocli 
ChitOr rising steeply from the plain, three miles and a quarter lonj 
and some twelve hundred yards wide m the centre 2 * The 
circumference at the base is more than eight miles, and the 
height nowhere exceeds four or five hundred feet A smallei 
hill exiled Chitor! stands opposite the eastern face and offers 
facilities to assailants which have been utilized more thar 
once In Akbar’s time the city with its palaces, houses 
and markets was on the summit within the fortifications, anc 
the buildings below formed merely an outer bazaar. A1 
the present day the lower town has about 7,000 or 8,OOC 
inhabitants, and the ancient city lies almost wholly desolate 
Its more complete desolation a century ago is recorded it 

1 A N , ii, 442, 462 Most of was a young man of twenty oi 
the space between those pages is thereabouts 
occupied by a tiresome oae, com- * The spelling Chitaur (Sanskn' 

posed by Abu-1 Fail’s elder Clutrapura) is the more correct 

brother FaizI, who was introduced but ‘ GhitOr ’ is retained as rep re 

at court about this time, when he senting the current pronunciation 
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touching language by Tod, who visited the place m February 
1S21 

1 With the wrecks of ages nround me, I abandoned myself 
to contemplation I gazed until the sun’s last beam fell 
upon “ the nnglet of Chcctore ’V illuminating its grey and 
grief-worn nspcct, hke a lambent gleam lighting up the face 
of sorrow Who could look on this lonely, this majestic 
column, which tells m language more easy of interpretation 
than the tablets within, of 

“deeds which should not pass aw'ay, 

And names that must not wither,” 

and withhold a sigh for its departed glories ? But in vain 
I dipped my pen to record my thoughts m language , for, 
wlierei er the eye fell, it filled the mind with images of the 
v past, and ideas rushed too tumultuously to be recorded 
In this mood I continued for some time, gazing listlessly, 
until the shades of evening gradually enshrouded the 
temples, columns, and palaces , and as I folded up my 
paper till the morrow, the words of the prophetic bard of 
Israel came forcibly to my recollection — “How doth the 
city sit solitary that was full of people ! how is she become as 
a widow 1 she, that was great among the nations, and prin- 
cess among the provinces, how is she become tributary I ” ’ 2 

The principal approach to the fortress-city w r as from the 
south-east angle of the low'er tow n by a road w'luch ran for 
nearly a mile to the upper gate, with a slope of about one 
in fifteen The way then formed two zigzag bends, in the 
course of winch stood seven gates, of winch the uppermost 
is called Ram Pol, a large and handsome portal arched in 
the Hindu manner The Ram Pol is on the west Minor 
gates, approached by other paths, are the Suraj Pol on the 
cast and the Lakhota Bari on the north The summit of 
*ltlj.e rock slopes inw'ards on all sides, so that innumerable 
tanks were easity formed, and a w r nter-supply practically 
unlimited was assured The city included many magnificent 
monuments and buildings, the most notable being the two 
great towers — the Jain Kirtti Stambh, or ‘ pillar of fame ’, 
dating from the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the 

1 Tlie * tower of victory ’ * Lam I 1 
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The r< ukr nun In* pii7/lod bj I lie assertion ilmt the 
ancestor of the hi -id of (lie Rajput clans was a Brnlnnan 
Tin fid, howoer, stems to lane been established and finds 
its <\planation m the occurrence of n .change m occupation 
made In Gulnla Ills descendants, wlun they took up the 
business of kingship, were reckoned as members of the 
Rajput or Ksliatrna group of cistcs, to which all rulers 
were supposed to belong 

The •minis of Mi war, ns recorded with sympathetic 
mtliusiasm bv Tod, arc full of romantic stones of heroic 
deeds performed and c\lromcst suffenngs endured by the 
men md women alike of the Gululot and other clans Few 
members of the Sisodia roj al house c\ cr forgot for a moment 
the obligations imposed upon them by their noble ancestry. 

Almost without an exception, they upheld, even to death, 
the honour of their race It wns the ill fate of Mew ur to be 
cursed with a ennen prince at the critical moment when 
India wns ruled by l lie ablest , and perhaps the most ambitious, 
soi creign w ho lias c\ cr swayed her sceptre 1 

The ambitious designs of the Mogul w'crc facilitated by Rfintt 
the unkingly weakness of liana Udai Singh, the unworthy g^gj, ^ 
son of a noble sire When Italia San ga, the g allant opponent 
of Babur, died in a d 1580, th e year of B aburls-decease. 
th e throne of C hito r was occupiccLin siic ccsstojnJby~tiirec 
p rinces, two of w hom w'erc legitimate soils ofjSanga, nndJtlie 
thi rd a b ast ard r elatn ,e Udai Singh, the posthumous child 
of l iana S anga, was saved _from destruction inhis infancy 
by the heroic fid elity of a nurse who sacrificed her own 
offspring in lus stead, and after years of concealment he was 
enthroned by the nobles of the State in the scat of the bastard, 
who was allowed to depart to the Deccan, and became the 
^progenitor of the Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur, famous in later 

1 See E II 1 , 3rd cd , pp 407- Bhandarhnr’s vnlunble pnper en- 
15, 11 0 , and Stmlton, CUxtOr titled ‘Gulnlots’ (J d> Proc 
and the Mcrctir Favnh/, published ASH (NS), vol v, 1009, 
nnonymously at Allnhnbnd in pp 107-87) His conclusions are 
1881 Detailed proof of the disputed by Pundit Mohnnlnl 
Brahman descent of the Runus and Vishnulnl Pnndia m J d. Proc 
of the meaning of the term Brail- A S D , 1912, pp 03-99 
nmkshntrl will be found m D R 
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history, Thoge_gX£ntS-happgned^ni_the Samvat year_1597 
(a, d 1541-2) shortly before Akbar’s birth, {Udai Singh, 
Tod tells us, ‘ had not one quality of a sovereign ; and 
'wanting martial virtpe, the common heritage of his race, 
he vas destitute of all The historian of the Rajputs justly 
exclaims that ‘ veil had it been for Mev.ar had the poniard 
fulfilled its intention, and had the annals never recorded the 
name of Udai Singh in the catalogue of her princes ’J Qda i 
Singh shamelessly abandoned the post of h onour_ and hid 
himself irL -distan t forest s Some time before the siege he 
had formed in the valley of the Giruo a lake vhich was 
called after his name. He now built a small palace on, an 
adjoining hill, around which edifices gradually arose and 
became the city of Udaipur, the modern capital of MevSr. 
Such was the craven to vhom the destinies of ChTtor were 
entrusted vhen Akbar resolved to make himself master of the 
histone fortress 

On "October 20, 1567, Akbar formed his.cam p, extending 
for ten miles, to the north-east of the rock, and after careful 
reconnaissance of the vhole circumference, completed the 
investment in the course of a month, establishing many 
batteries at various points The site of his encampment 
is still marked by a fine pyramidal column, built of blocks 
of compact vhitish limestone, knovn as ‘Akbar’s lamp’. 
The structure, perfect to this day, is 


‘ about thirty-fn e feet high, each face being tv elve feet at 
the base, and gradually tapenng to the summit, vhere it 
is betveen three and four, and on v hi ch vas placed a huge 
lamp ( clnrugh ), that serve d as a beacon to the foragers, or 
denoted the imperial head-quarters ’ 1 * 3 


1 Annals of Manor, ch x, 

sol i, p 2C0 and note , Personal 
Narrative, ch xv, -vol n, p 004 
Tod was mistaken in believing 
that there was ‘an interior stair- 
case ’ More accurate measure- 
ments arc height, 30 ft 7m, 
14 ft 1 in square at base , 

3 ft 3 m square at apex. The 
tower is solid for 4 ft , then hol- 
low for 20 ft , and solid again 
up to the top The floor of the 


cavity or chamber is 4 ft square 
and it has seven openings to 
admit light The monument 
stand s about a mile to the NE 
of Nagarf, a small village repre-*, 
seating a town of high antiquity 
about six miles or more Nh ol 
ClutOr hill The building mas 
possibly he vers ancient, although 
used by Akbar* as alleged by local 
traditions (Kasi Raj Shsumal 
D&s, ‘ Antiquities at Nagarf ’, w 
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The principal bitterns sstrt three, nitinclv, \hbar’s 

opjioMto the Lukhntft gilt on tin north, win re tin mines 

\u r< worked, nml two otlnrs of winch tin position is not 

stated Knjn Todar Mull wns om of the ofluers in charge 

of tin s ( ( ond A 1 irgt mortar oa|iahle of throwing n bnll 

Inlf a m mini or forts pounds, m wtight, wns east on the 

s]mt m \kh ir s pn st net \mm rolls direct nss mlts basing 

In i n rt puKi d with lit as s loss, \kh ir th < id< d to proet cd b) 

n regular sip uul mim proet ss Tin miners made their 

npproneh 1>\ a cost ml wns (tai/m/) so sp leioiis that ten men 

eonltl p iss dong it nhrt ist, and a mounted elephant could 

In ridden through On Dtttmhtr 17 two litasds tlmrged 

mints win find, hut filled to txplodc simultatieouslj 

The storming juris, rushing in unjntuoiisls at the moment 

sshtn the first mint wns find, wtn ldossn to piects when 

tin second t\])lodetl a little lattr The casualties among 

the besiegers amounted to two hundred, including about 

n hundred nun of note, out of whom sens a Mis id of Ihirlin, 

a designation dt stitu d to jilas a pronniit lit jiart m the. lnslor} 

of the eighteenth ttnturs The btsuged garrison lost mils 

about forts int a bs the ace itlt nt, anti epnckly built a ntw wall 

to defend the breach \klmr recogni7cd the truth that the 

stronghold could not hi taken without jiitunct and ties oted 

lnmself to jierfectmg tilt cost red sens Out this lie sens 

standing in it firing from a Ioojdioh sslicn a marksman m 

the garrison slight Is ssoundi d an ollictr named Jalfd Khan 

sslio svas in attendant c Mthough Aklmr could not see 

the markstn in, he fire el at lus muske t, and it sens ascertained 

subsiquentls that Ismail, thceajitain of the sharjishootcrs, 

h id fallen a s ictim to the rosal shot Another daj , sshen at 

the Clntori batters', Akbar narrowly escaped being killed 

bj a large cannon b ill sslneh destroj id tssuitj of lus men 

At last the \tlbtlt was conflicted under the supers lsion 

of lift jit Totlar Mall and Kasim Khan, the head of the storks 

and admiralty dejinrtmcnts, s\ho had built the Agra fort 

J A ,S W , part i, \ol hi (1887), ’I lie original purpose of tlic builtl 
1 » 75, Plate S’) Prolmbh a tag in imccrtmn Sec i S 11 , 
uooden ladder gu\c access to \oi el, pp 100,208 
tile chamber uad to the summit 
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For two nights and one day, while the work was being 
completed, Akbar stayed m quarters on the top of the 
sabat and the workers took neither sleep nor food ‘ The 
strength of both sides was exhausted 

On Tuesday»_F gbruary 23, 1568 , Akbar noticed at the 
breach a personage wearing a chiefs cuirass who was busy 
directing the defence Without knowing who the chief 
might be, Akbar aimed a t him with his well-tned m usket 
Sangram When the man did not come back, the besiegers 
concluded that he must have been killed Less than an hour 
later reports were brought in that the defences were deserted 
and that fire had broken out m several places in the fort 
Raja Bhagwan Das, being familiar with the customs of Ins 
country, knew the meaning of the fire, and explained that 
it must be the jauhar, that awful rite already described as 
having been performed at Chauragarh 
of Early m the morning the facts were ascertained The 
•esg chief whom Akbar’s shot had killed proved to be J aima ll 
Rath or jaf Bednor , who had taken command of the fortress 
when Udai Singh, his cowardly sovereign, had deserted it 1 
As usual in India the fall of the commander decided the fate 
of the garrison Shortly before Jaimall was killed a gallant 
deed was performed by the ladies of the young chieftain 
Patta, whose name is always linked by tradition with that 
of Jaimall The incident is best described in the glowing 
words of Tod 

‘ When Salumbra [alias Sahidas] fell at the gate of the 
sun, the command devolved on Patta of Kailwa He was 
only sixteen 2 His father had fallen m the last shock, and 
Ins mother had survived but to rear tlus the sole heir of 
their house Like the Spartan mother of old, she commanded 
him to put on the “ saffron robe ”, and to die for Clntor , 
but surpassing the Grecian dame, she illustrated her precept^ 
by example , and lest any soft “ compunctious vi sitings ” 

1 Jmmali is said to have been an active part m the defence of 
previously m command at Mirths Mlrtlia His name is spelt 

5 Stratton points out that variously, sometimes assuming 
Pattfi must have been more than the Musalman form of ‘ Fateh ’ 
sixteen \ears of age, as he left Bernier calls him * Polta which 
two sons, and had alread\ tnhen may be a misprint 
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siege by 40,000 peasants, t he emperor ordered a g eneral 
massacre, which resu lted—UiJb he death of 30,000 Many, 
however, were spared and made prisoners 

The operations of the defence had been greatly aided by 
the skill of a body of a thousand expert marksmen from 
Kalpx who had done much execution among the besiegers 
and had imperilled the life of Akbar He was accordingly 
eager to destroy those men and was much annoyed to find 
that they had escaped by means of a clever stratagem 
They passed themselves off as royal troops, and so marched 
out, taking with them their wives and children, who were 
represented to be prisoners 

The wrath of the conqueror fell upon what Tod calls the 
* symbols of regality 5 as well as upon the persons of tin 
vanquished The gates of the fortress were taken off then 
hinges and removed to Agra 1 The jwkkaras, or hug< 
kettle-drums, eight or ten feet in diameter, the reverberation; 
of which had been wont to proclaim ‘ for miles around tin 
entrance and exit of her princes ’, as well as the massive 
candelabra from the slinne of the ‘ Great Mother whe 
had girt Bappa Rawal with the sword by which Chitoi 
was won, were also taken away There is no good evidence 
that Akbar did serious structural damage to the buildings 
The statement made by Tod in one place that the emperor’s 
proceedings were marked by ‘ the most illiterate atrocity 
inasmuch as he defaced every monument that had been 
spared by the earlier conquerors, Aliiu-d din Khiljl and 
Bahudur Shah of Gujarat, apparently is untrue, and cer- 
tainly is inconsistent with the allegation elsewhere made 
by him that only one building had escaped the wrath of 
Alau-d din 2 


1 Tins fact is confirmed by 
TicfTcnthnlcr (cd Bemouilli(1791), 
p 331) 

1 Tod’s abuse of Akbar is in 
cli x of the Annals of Mexcar, 
■vol i, p 202 n When writing 
that passage the author evidently 
forgot his earlier statement (ibid , 
tli \i, p 210) that Alilu-d din 
* committed ever} net of bnrbantj 


and wanton dilapidation whir'V 
a bigoted zeal could suggest, 
overthrowing the temples and 
other monuments of art and 
sparing only the ‘palace of Bhfjn 
and tnc fair Padmlnl ’ Again 
(p 221), he observes thnt the 
Jain toner nas the only building 
left entire bj Alfiu-d din in 130’ 
The same author (cli i\, p 249 
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Tie later The recreant Rana Udai Smgh died at Gogunda in the 
:iut°6n ° r -^ rava lh hills four years after the storm of the fortress -which 
he should have defended m person His valiant successor, 
RanajPartap Sm gh, waged a long war with Akbar, and gradu- 
ally recovered much of Mewar But Chitor remained desolate. 
Jahangir forbade the repair of the fortifications, and when 
his prohibition was disregarded in 1653 (a. h 1064) Shah- 
jahan caused the demolition of the portion which had been 
restored On March 4, 1680, Aurangzeb visited the place 
and posted a garrison m it He destroyed sixty-three 
temples in the town, and m various ways did the Rana all 
the harm that he could do Among other things he broke 
to pieces the statues of the Ranas which were Collected in 
a palace 1 When Father Tieffenthaler examined the rums 
in 1744 or 1745, the area on the summit was covered with 
dense forest, full of tigers and other wild beasts, whose 
society was shared by a few fearless hermits A colony 
of less adventurous holy men lived at the base of the rock 
The break-up of the Mogul empire in the second half of 
the eighteenth century naturally involved the restoration 
) of the hill and town to their lawful sovereign, the Rana. 

' In recent times the lower town has developed and has now 

about 7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants It is the head-quarters 
of a district in the Udaipur State The railway station. 


written, it represents an integral 
number of seventy-four [as if 
of rupees] and a fractional num- 
ber of ten [as if of annas] , 
thus *0 ^ U = [equivalent to Rs 74, 
$nnas 10] These additional 
strokes being now considered, 
except by well-educated men, 
merely ornamental, we_ find it 

frequently written The 

Musalmans usually write the 
6eventy-four with two strokes 
across, or after, the number, 
with the addition of the words 

ba dlgaran [“with others”] 
which makes it assume the form 
of an imprecation May not, 
then, after all, this seventy-four 


and ten have been originally 
intended to convey a mystic 
symbol of ChaurfisI [sal 84J ? ’ 
(Elliot, Supplemental Glossary , ed 
Beames (1869), vol il, p 68 n ) 
The number 84 (7X12) is one of 
the Hindu sacred or favourite 
numbers, with an astrological 
significance Rujpflts, especially 
the Agmkula section of foreign 
origin, show a special preference 
for 84 (ibid , p 77) 

1 Irvine, Stona do Mogor, vol u, 
pp 240-2 In other books the 
date of Aurangzeb’s visit is usually 
stated erroneously Irvine settled 
the chronology of Aurangzeb’s 
reign in a valuable paper entitled 
‘ The Emperor Aurangzeb Alam- 
glr ’ {Ind Ant , 1911, pp 69-85) 
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nl the pimeipnl enlinnoe to Hie Jollies .-palace of new Ihlbi, 
or.SlmhjilhnnAhrnl, wlieje lliey IiikI been del iij) by MifilijahAll, 
who began woik on Hie foil in KUJH, Some lime alba the 
passing ol the liuvellci'K named, llios* hint ms wue Inolien 
up by mder of Amang//*b, as being jdolalious, 'J'Jie last 
of describing Delhi in delml was Jefl to lb’inh r by his lib ml 
de TJicvcnot, who niejely slales that he saw * I wo ejephanls 
at the entiy, whieh <*aj i y two waiiiois V HonhHs fiilh) 
account is as follows : 

(‘ T*h<* enlianee ol Hie fojlxss pxvnfs nollimg xmaib-^ 
able except two huge <>)<>p|ianls ol slo/n, plaeed id <fih<l 
side oi one ol the pxnejpnl gabs, On one ol Ijje i*J< njmnln 
is seated the htatue ol dainwdl, the jenowned Haja ol ('bilbi; 
on the other js the htatue oi Pat I /l ids biotin i, 'i’ln s< ax 
the brave bero<s, who, wdh tJnii sldJ Inn v< i inoilni, Innrn/m 
tahsed tlieir nanns by On* <xliaoxbnaiy xshlanee which 
they opposed lo the eej<hxd<d AJibai ; who d< b mh d lln 
towns besieged by that gxal Kiupcxn wdh unshaDn 
resolution; and who, id bnglb xdue««J to <*xlxndly, 
devoted thcmsHvis lo theii eountiy, and chose xdJni In 
peiibh with then motlnr in sallus against On < in my than 
submit to an msohnt invado, Ji >s owing lo l Jus x 
ordiniry devotion on llmr pail, Had Hun <n<wU s Jiav 
thought them desoving ol Hu si dues Jux <x*bd lo tJxi 
memory These 1 wo huge <JepJiants, m<nmU<l by Hn iw* 
heroes, hive an ui oi gi uidan, and ins mix* on wdh «i 
awe and respeet wbi<b J emnot <1* s<‘iih< ’ “' J 

Peimei dots not state by wJios<* oi d< i the D<jJd «•< dm* 
were erected, but it js ddlnuJt U> b< In v<, Hut liny w*x 
not identical with those <)<’<u<) <'uh<i it Ag) i in honoui 
of the same Jiero<s, Pr< snbnt vui d< n Jbo*ek<, w^itm# 
in 1629 or J030, stabs that statu* s oj Juindl tnd PdtC 
mounted on eJcpJiaiils w*re cyjAuUA by command ol Abb o 
and set uj) at each side ol tjie g itc, pxsunubly Hit m un 
entrance, of the fort at Agr i. Tbit lutlioi b< Jn v< d the * J'^ 
phants and their ridos to Jiav< he* n cai v<d smiulkm* ousJy, 

1 Knglish traatil , KW7, part in, binilh, p 2W Tb* iruv<’lUr, 
j> 4-2 w ) io >>j>* )Jb-()i< jmiu< h ' J< in< ) * iui*J 

* JJurwiy, T fowls in ths Afo,<ul ‘ J J o Jta mu* jnittfMh n Ja stij' 
Lin] rirt, cd OoartaW*, and V A jwwmjj the ji* ry* t iv If biotin n> 
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but the Delhi elephants certainly iverc executed in black 
marble and the riders in sandstone The style, too, of the 
riders’ effigies is thought to be later than, and different from, 
that of the animals It is possible, therefore, that the black 
elephant images may have been ancient works, winch stood 
at the ‘ elephant gate ’ of some other captured fortress 
Akbar may have utilized a pair of ancient elephant statues 
and caused the newly carved sandstone effigies of the heroes 
to be mounted upon them (When Rana Amar Singh and 
Ins son Karan subnutted to Jahangir, the emperor was so 
pleased that he mutated Ins father’s example, and ‘ caused 
full-sized figures of the Rana and lus son Karan to be carved 
out of marble ’ The statues, apparently mounted ( tarklb ), 
were executed rapidly at A]mCr while the emperor was 
staying there in 1616, and were transported to Agra, where 
they were erected in the palace garden under the audience 
window 1 Agra thus possessed two pairs of statues of 
Chitor heroes, namely Jaimall with Pntta, and Amar Singh 
with Karan 2 It seems to me almost certain that Shfilijalian, 
when building New Delhi, removed the statues of Jaimall 
and Patta from Agra I cannot believe that those cluefs 
were commemorated by distinct effigies at both Agra and 
Delhi 

The gallant res istance offered and the ‘ infle xible jnag na- 
nu nity ’d^p l ayed~Tyy~R arnfi.~Paftaj5~Smgh for many years 
were beheveaby Tod to have ultimately touched the heart 
of Akbar, and to have induced him to refrain from disturbing 
■the repose of lus brave rival for a considerable time before 
‘ the death of the Rana, which occurred eight years before the 
decease of Akbar During those eight years Rana Amar 
i Singh (‘ Umra ’ of Tod) was equally free from molestation 
. But that charming hypothesis is baseless The evidence 
of both Muslim and Jesuit historians proves incontestably 
that Akbar to the end of his life was eager to destroy the 
\ Rana, and was held back from doing so only by the refusal 

1 Jaliunglr, R B (1009), i, 382 Delhi 
. The marble statues ordered by * No trace survives of the Amar 
' Jahangir cannot be identified and Karan images 
F with the sandstone statues at 

#■ 
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Akbar’s 

vow 


/ 

r 


of Ins son and great officers to undertake an effective cam- 
paign m the wilds of Mewar Akbar’s action in erecting 
memorials of Ins opponents apparently must have been taken 
at some time late in Ins reign, when he h^^dcfimtgly aban- 
doned Islam, and regulated Ins life m most respects according 
to Hindu dharma, or rules of conduct 1 

The fact that Mogul emperors on two distinct occasions 
paid chieftains of Chitor the unprecedented compliment of 
erecting statues in honour of their stout resistance to the 
Mogul arms bears eloquent testimony to the depth of the 
respect excited in the minds of the victors by the glorious 
heroism of Jaimall and Patta and the gallant chivalry of 
Amar Singli and Karan It is pleasant to be able to close 
the tragical story of the sacred Rajput fortress with the 
narration of incidents so much to the credit of both the con- 
tending parties 

At the commencement of the siege of Chitor Akbar had 
vowed that, m the event of success, he would go on foot to 
the shrine of Khwaja Muinu-d din Chi shtI at Ajm er, a distance 
of about a hundred and twenty miles He started accordingly 


1 The guide-books to Delhi and 
Agra and the current histones 
give utterly erroneous accounts 
of the Delhi elephants Their 
true story, so far as ascertained 
m 1911, will be found in II F A , 
p 426 But at that date I was 
not acquainted with the passage 
from President van den Broecke, 
which is ‘ Ingens ea victoria 
fuit, in cuius memonam rex duos 
elephantos, et Tzimel Pathan uni, 
ahumque ex ipsius ducibus alten 
insidcntes, sculpi curavit, et 
portae arcis Agrensis utnmque 
addi ’ Or in English ‘ That was 
a great victory, as a memonal 
of which the king arranged for 
the carving of two elephants, with 
Tzimel Pathan seated on one, and 
another of his commanders seated 
on the other, which he had set 
up at each side of the gate of the 
fort "at Agra ’ (‘ Fragmentum 

Histonae Indicae ’ by P van den 
Broecke, in de Laet, De Impeno 
Magm Mogohs, Elzevir, 1081, 
2nd issue, p 178) The Frag- 


mentum, which comes down to 
the end of 1628, must have been 
written in 1029 It was ‘ c 
genuino dims regni chronico ex- 
pressum ’ The author, it will 
be observed, jumbles and corrupts 
the names of Jaimall and Pattfi 
Although he beheved the elephants 
and riders to have been simul 
taneously carved, lus informant 
might have been easily mistaken 
about that detail The facty 
indicate rather that the elephants j 
were ancient Hindu work, and 
that the riders m different ma 
tenal and style were added by . 
command of Akbar But a ' 
difficulty in my theory of the [j 
identity of the Delhi elephants , 
seen by Bernier with Akbar’s 
parr set up at Agra Is that ji 
pedestals recently discovered at 
Agra are said not to fit the re - 
mains of the Delhi elephants r 
Father H Hosten, S J , h®* s 
a discussion of the subject in tr" 
press 
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on February 28 , many of the courtiers and even of the ladies 
beginning the long valk in attendance on lnm But the 
hot winds had commenced, and vlicn the pilgrims reached 
Miindnl, a t^nn ^Imt forty miles from Clntor, they met 
messengers from the holy men of Ajmer bearing the opportune 
intimation that His Hohness the Khwaja had appeared m 
a vision and advised that His Majesty and the suite had 
better ride Nobody vas disposed to examine such a wel- 
■ come communication too critically, so they all mounted and 
y ere earned the rest of the ivay, save the final stage, wluck 
\\as duly walked Akbar, an excellent pedestrian himself, 

5 had a fancy for vowing to make such pilgrimages on foot, 
'and sometimes would start on a long valk merely for fun 
In March 15GS Akbar returned to Agra An exciting 
encounter with two tigers on the way resulted in the death 
of a member of the suite The emperor’s hopes of capturing 
IRanthamblior, the fortress in Riijputana next m importance 
J !to Clntor, had to be deferred owing to the necessity of 
- -.ending against the troublesome Mirzas the army which had 
; been assembled for the siege The reader will remember 
hat in the early years of the reign Akbar’s foster-relatives 
•Viad enjoyed more power than was good either for them or 
* r or the State Their undue influence had been curtailed by 
t T he. swift p unishment of Adham Kh rm-m—\ra^-J^5iS2. and 
pVkbar’s subsequent assertion of Ins royal authority They 
'fy till, lion ever, held together in the Panjab and controlled 
i-^hat province, where they occupied numerous fiefs Their 
Sovereign now felt himself strong enough to put an end to 
he ambitious designs of the Atka Khail, as the foster- 
relatives were called collectively He summoned all of 
r'hem to court, and required them to surrender their Panjab 
^yefs, receiving others in exchange An exception was made'' 
n favour of Mlrza Aziz Koka (often referred to by his title 
1 1 •''f Klian-i-Azam), the son of Adham Khan’s victim, Shamsu-d 
vViln and Jljl Anaga T^lie Mlrza was allowed to retain 
^Oebalpur, 1 while the other members of 'the Atka Khail 


1 Now irf the Montgomery 
‘ hstnet The oldest form of the 
18-15 


name is DeobMpur Dlp&Ipur is 
a corrupt Persian form 


Adnunis- . 
trntive /% 
measures, 
1508 
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had to move to Rohilkhand or elsewhere. The government 
of the Pa n jab was entrusted to H usain Kuli Khan (aha< 
Khan Jahan) The arrangements made ■were submitted to 
quietly Akbar’s growing interest in good administration 
was further shown by his appointment as finance minister 
of a competent officer named Shihubu-d din Ahmad Khan, 
who was embarrassed m the work of reform by the fact 
that officials ‘ who did not embezzle much w r ere few ’ The 
new minister, however, was able to check malpractices, 
although he could not suppress them completely 
Siege and By the end of the year Akbar was able to raise an army 
surrender £ or t j ic slC g e G f Ranthambhor, the stronghold of the Hara 
Rantham- section of the Chaulian clan in Rajputana The si ege w as 
) open ed in February 1569 , m due form, with sabals, or covered 

\vaysr"and alTthe - ither apphances of the military science 
of the time It threatened to be a long business, but after 
a mo nth came to an unexpecte d end by the surrender of 
Surjan Hara, tiie~comm andant~~~Tfie methods by which the 
surren3er~was obtained, wFicK do not appear dearly from 
the Muhammadan accounts, arc revealed fully by the 
Annals of Bundl (Boondee), the Hara capital The story 
is so remarkable, and tlirow r s so much light upon Akbar’s 
Rajput policy, that it is worth while to transcribe at con- 
siderable length Tod’s condensed version of the Annals, as 
follows 


* Ranthambhor was an early object of Akbar’s attention, 
who besieged it m person He had been some time before 
its impregnable wails without the hope of its surrender ' 
when Bhagwandas of Amber and his son, the more celebrate*} • 
Raja Man, who had not only tendered their allegiance to^ 
Akbar, but allied themselves to him by marriage, deter-'- 
mined to use their influence to make Surjan Hara faithles >/ 
to his pledge — “ to hold_the ^castle as a fief of Chitor”. 


1 ChitSr is situated in 24° 53' 
N and 74° SO' E Ranthambhor 
( = Sanskrit Ranastambhapura, 
‘the town of the war-pillar ’) is 
situated m 26° 2' N and 76° 28' 
E , and is now in the SE comer 
of the Jaipur State, a few miles 
from the Bundl border, and about 


140 miles north-east from Chit'' 1 
A good summary of Bui 
history will be found in I 
(1908), s v For pictures fro 
the AkbamSma at S Kensingto 
representing incidents during the 
siege of Ranthambhor see J 1 A., 
April 1915, No 130 
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hat courtesy, which is never laid aside among belligerent 
iijputs, obtained Raja. Man access to the castle, and the 
v ucror accompanied lnm in the guise of a mace-bearer 
i lule com ersing, an uncle of the Rao recognized the 
nperor, and with that sudden impulse which anses from 
aspect, took the mace from Ins hand and placed Akbar on 
ic “ ctislnon ” of the governor of the castle Akbar’s 
rcsencc of mind did not forsake him, and he said, “ Well, 
iSo Surjan, what is to be done ? ” which was replied to by 
ljju Man, “Leave the Riina [sci? of Clntor], give up 
^nthamblior, and become the servant of the King, with 
^gh honours and office” The proffered bribe was indeed 
magnificent — the government of fifty-two districts, whose 
evenues were to be appropriated without inquiry, on fumish- 
ig the customary contingent, and liberty to name any other 
erms, which should be solemnly guaranteed by the King 
treaty was drawn up on the spot, and mediated by 
lie prince of Amber [Jaipur], which presents a good picture 
if Hindu feeling [The terms were] (1) that the chiefs of 
3undl should be exempted from that custom, degrading to 
v Rajput, of sending a dola [bnde] to the royal harem, 
2) exemption from tliejisyc or poll-tax , (3) that the chiefs 
if Bundl should not be compelled to cross the Attock , 
[4) that the \ assals of Bundi should be exempted from the 
obligation of sending their waves or female relatives “ to 
hold a stall in the Mina bazaar ” at the palace, on the 
festival of Nauroza [New Year’s Day] , 1 (5) that they 
should liai e the privilege of entering the Diioan-i-amm, or 
“ hall of audience ” completely armed , (6) that their sacred 
edifices should be respected , (7) that they should never be 
placed under the command of a Hindu leader , (S) that 
their horses should not be branded with the imperial dagh 
fa flower branded on the forehead], (9) that they should 
); allowed to beat their iwlharas, or kettle-drams, in the 
sin ets of the capital as far as the Lai Darwaza or Red Gate , 

d that they should not be commanded to make the 
* prostration ” [stjdah] on entering the Presence , 2 (10) that 
Bundi should be to the Haras what Delhi was to the King, 
who should guarantee them from any change of capital ’ } 

Tly t detailed story seems to me to be worthy of credit 
( It d^£S not conflict with the summary version of the transac- 

^ For explanation of the Nau- 5 According to Abu-1 Fazl, the 
, A scandal see Tod, l, 275 Rao performed the sijdah (A N , 
/ ' ma/s of McrvSr, eh xi) n, 494, 495) 

^ H 2 
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Surren- 
der or 
Kulunjnr 


\tion given by (Abu-1 Fazl, lyho states that the surrendc 
kvas arranged by ‘ the intercession of the courtiers ’ an, 
| the instrumentality of some high officers ’ 1 , The romanti 
incident of the emperor’s entry m the guise of a mace 
bearer is m accordance with the character of Akbar, wh( 
as a younger man, used to wander about disguised in tli 
midst of the Agra crowds at night The Muhammada 
author does not trouble to relate the strange sequel of th 
surrender, which is told at length by Tod ^ Ranthamk^o 
became part of the imperial territory, and in due coiflv 
was included as a Sarkar, or District, m the Suba or provifi^ 
of Ajmer Surjan was granted a residence m Benares 
■with a much-valued privilege of sanctuary attached to it 
which was still maintained m Tod’s time, m the early yean 
of the nineteenth century After a short interval, Raf 
Surjan was given a command in Gondwana, and, liavinj 
performed acceptable service there, (was appointed governcj 
\of the Benares province, including the fortress of Chunil 
with the rank of * commander of 2,000 ’ ) He 

‘ resided at his government of Benares, and by Ins piet> 
wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and the Hindr 
at large, whose religion through him was respected Own 
to the prudence of his administration and the vigilant 
of lus pohee, the most perfect security in person and propertf 
was established throughout the province He beautifrf 
and ornamented the city, especially that quarter where - 
resided, and eighty-four edifices, for various public purposti 
and twenty baths, were constructed under lus auspices ,J I 

Two of his sons gave vahant support to Akbar in 
expedition to Gujarat, which will be described presently,* 
well as in the Deccan war towards the close of the reign If' 'J 

The strong fortress of IC alanjar in Bundelk hand. now in 
the Banda District, which had defied Sher Shah and cost 
him his life, w^sat this time in possession of Raja Ramchagd 
of Bhatha or Rlwa, the chief who had surrendered Tansen, 
th e musi cian, to Akbar’s demand The fort was besieged^ 
on theh5^gdFsn5eEalT^ £^Iajn un Khan~Kakshal "and 

x A N ,ch Ikviu, vol u, p 404 * Tod, vol n, p 384 
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sely invested The Riba, making a virtue of necessity, 
jnnttcd to irresistible pox\ cr, Abu-1 Fn7l describes the 
Tender with Ins accustomed turgid rhetoric . 


When the report of the captures of ClntSr and Rnn- 
unbhor resounded in the cars of the haughty ones, every 
e xxhosc eyes had been in a measure touched by the 
lyrium of understanding saw that there vas no remedy 
2 cpt to lay dov n the head of presumption on the ground 
submission Raja Ramchnnd, who possessed some rays 
intelligence, heard of the arrival of the holy corltgc at 
2 capital and asked for quarter lie made over the fort 
the imperial servants and sent the keys along with 
endid presents by confidential agents to the sublime 
rcshold, and offered Ins congratulations on the recent 
tones Ills msdom and foresight were approved of, and 
agents were received with favour The government of 
2 fort was made oxer to Mnjnun Ivliiin Kukshal By this 
lcity of the Shulnnshfih’s fortune such a fortress, upon 
losc battlements the eagle of the imagination of former 
ers had never alighted, came into the possession of the 
penal sen ants without the trouble of a battle or contest ’ 1 


Akbar received the -welcome nexxs i n AugustJ L5G9, ajid 
\_c the Raia. a lagjr n e ar Allahabad 

The surrender of Kalanjar, the last of the great fortresses . 

submit, secured Akbar’s military position in north- / 
stern Lidia, and left him free to pursue his ambitious 
ojects in other regions i Before x\e enter upon the desenp- 
in of lus next important campaign, that directed to the 
bjugation of Gujarat, various ex’ents of a peaceful nature 
rrfand attention 

Akbar, although he had mamed early and often, was still Akbar’s 
lldlcss, scx r eral children xxho had been born to him bamng c,ll,tlrcn 


A N , n, 409, the names 
ag spelt in my fashion 
Bc\eridge erroneously cnlls 
leliand Raja of ‘ PannS, ’ 
j^ad of Bliathn It is easy to 
*■ ad names as written in the 
yMn character The same 
occurs in E & D , v 
< Lowe’s translation of 
1 jul il gives the name correctly 
at’li ’ (il, 124) See Ain, 
■d 307, 300 , x’ol li, p 100 , 

„,v s ' 


Hamilton, Description of Ihndo- 
stan, 4to, 1820, vol i, p 810 , 
Elliot, ed Bcames, Glossary, 
map at p 203, \ol i and vol 11 , 
p 104 Iuilnnjnr, a fortress and 
sacred place of immemorial an 
tiqmty, is in 25° 1' N and 80° 29 
E It was bestowed as jdglr on 
Akbar’s favourite, Ruja BIrbul 
(I G , s v 1 KOlinjar ’) The 
spelling Kfilanjar (KfUanjara) is 
the correct one. 
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died in infancy. He earnestly desired to be blessed with 
a son, and was assiduous m Ins prayers at the shrines oj 
famous Muslim saints at Delhi, Ajmer, and elsewhere He 
made n point of performing every year a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Shaikh MuTnu-d din ChishtI at Ajmer, and main- 
tained the practice until 1579, when he made his last visit 1 
Shaikh Salim, also a Chishti, a reputed holy man who lived 
at Slkri, twenty-three miles to the west of Agra, among the 
rocks close to the battle-field where Bfibur had routed the 
host of Ranfi Sanga, shared in the imperial devotion, and 
ventured to rccogni'/c its fervour by assuring his sovercig^ 
that his prayers w'ould be fulfilled 2 At the beginning of 
1509 the heart of Akbar was gladdened by the news tint 
his earliest Hindu consort, the daughter of Raja Bihftr Mall 
of Amber, was with child, and that lie might hope for the 
first of the three sons whom Shaikh Salim had promised 
Akbar, being resolved to make sure so far as possible of the 
utmost benefit obtainable from the saint’s orisons, sent the 
expectant lady to the Shaikh’s humble dwelling at Slkri, 
in order that she might be confined while there r On 
Augu stJ 30, 1509, t he boy so ardently desired saw the light 
and received the name of Salim, in acknowledgement of bis 
father’s faith in the efficacy of the holy man’s prayers.' In 
November the royal nursery was ennehed by the arrival 
of a daughter, to whom the name of Khiinam Sultan w'as 
given On June 8 m the following year, 1570, Salima 
Sultan BCgam, Bairam Khan’s widow, whom Akbar had 


* Rajah (7th month) a ii 087 
(Badfionl, ii, 280) 

1 For biography of Shaikh 
Salim see BadftonI, tr Haig, 
vol HI, fnsc 1 (all publ ), 1800, 
No VIII, pj) 18-27 He was 
descended from the famous saint, 
Shaikh Farld-l-Shakarganj, who 
lived in the thirteenth century 
He twice travelled from India, 
once by land and once by sea, to 
the holy places, and performed 
the actual pilgrimage at Mecca 
twenty- two times He was called 
the ‘ holy man of India ’, and lived 
with great austerity, but was not 


a celibate He died in 
(A h 979), at the age of 05 lunar 
years , about 92 solar years 
Father Monserrate gives Innr 
a bad clinracter, describing him 
as a man ‘ qui j>cr suinmam 
stultitiam pro sancto colltur, cum 
homo fucrit omnibus Agnrenorum 
seclenbus flagitiisque containmo- 
tus ’ {Commenlarius, t) 042) Th'* 
words ‘stained with all die 
wickedness and disgraceful con 
duct of Muhammadans ’ probably 
imply an accusation of addiction 
to unnatural vice 
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married, bore to her lord a son who was named Murad In 
order to complete the story of Akbar’s family it may be 
stated here that Ins third son, Damyal (‘ Darnel ’), was born 
of a concubine on September 10, 1572, at Ajmer, in the 
house of Shaikh Damyal, one of the holy personages whom 
Akbar had so often visited 1 11 There were at least two other 
daughters besides the first-born, namely, Shukru-n msa 
Begam, who, like the elder sister, Khanam, was allowed to 
marry, and Aram Bano Begam, who died unmarried in the 
leign of Jahangir (Salim) The daughters apparently took 
/Ao part in affairs of state and are rarely mentioned The 
*■' three sons attained mature age 

Akbar, m pursuance of a vow, started on January 20 . 
1570, for Ajmer, to return thanks for the birth of his children 
He honestly walked the sixteen stages, covering an average 
distance of about fourteen miles a day 
From A im er he _wcnt_toJDelhi, where, in April 1570 , he 
in spected t he newly-built ma usoleum of his f ather, erected 
under the pious superintendence of Haji Begam, and at her 
expense She had arranged for the work before she started 
on her pilgrimage, and it took eight or nine years to com- 
plete The architect was Mlrak Mlrza Ghiyas 2 Badaoni 
justly praises the ‘ magnificent proportions ’ of the building 
Its position in the history of Indo-Muhammadan art will be 
considered in a later chapter 

While on the way to Agra Akbar several times amused 
himself hunting deer by moonlight Deer-hunting by torch- 
’light was a subject much favoured by the skilled painters 
hf a date slightly later 

In September of the same year (1570) Akbar returned to 
" Ajmer, and with the assistance of able architects, arranged 


1 On the night of Jumfida I 
(5th month), 070, the 110th day 
of the Hijrl year, which began on 
May 20, 1571 The corresponding 
date, consequently, is September 

11 (Jahangir, R B , l, 34) Beale 
erroneously states that Dfimy&l 
was the son of a daughter of 
Rfijfi Bihar Mall Kachhwfiha 


1 Badaoni, u, 135 The visit 
took place near the close of a h 
077 (= June 10, 1560-June 4, 
1570), and in the fifteenth regnal 
year, which began on March 11, 
1570 The date consequently 
falls between March 11 and 
June 4 


Various 

events 
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for the enlargement of the fort and the erection of many 
handsome buildings for the accommodation of the sovereign 
and court. The works were completed m three years " 
Improvements were effected also at the ancient town of 
Nagaur m Rajputana, where a fountain with seventeen jets, 
dating from Akbar’s time, may still be seen 1 
(The emperor continued his pokey of making Hindu 
alliances by marrying princesses from Bikaner and Jaisalmer, 
the two leading principalities of the Rajputana desert ) 

He indulged his love of novel lands of sport by huntin 
wild asses for the first time, and succeeded in sliootm 
sixteen during a single day’s arduous hunting, in which li 
covered a distance of more than thirty miles 2 
About the same time he had the satisfaction of receivm, 
the submission of Baz Bahadur, the fugitive king of Malwa 
who was content to accept office as a ‘ commander of 1,000 
in the imperial service 3 

Akbar then marched into the Panjab, and visited moo 
saints’ shnnes 

In August 1571 he came back to SikrI, where he tool 
up his quarters m the Shaikh’s residence, and made himsel 
quite at home Q puring this year an embass y from Abdullal 
Khan Uzbeg, the powerful ru lcr^of^Tu ran o r Transoxiana 
vas~fect?ive3~with due .honour " 


Akbar resolved at this time to press on lus scheme fo: 
converting the obscure village of SikrI into a great city 
His reasons, or some of them, for doing so may be statcc 
in the words of Abu-1 Fazl * 


‘ Inasmuch ns lus exalted sons [Salim and Murad] had 
taken their birth m SikrI and the God-knowing spirit oi 
Shaikh Salim had taken possession thereof, his holy hear! 
desired to gn c outw ard splendour to this spot wdnch possessed 
spiritual grandeur Now that his standards had arrived al 


1 I G (1908), s v 

* One of the AkbaniQma pic- 
tures nt S Kensington represents 
tlie emperor in the desert, o\cr- 
comc bj thirst 

1 The gmdntions of office in 
Akbar s service will be explained 


in ch xnl This is the earliest 
mention of a particular rank in 
Akbnr’s reign, but Ilumilvfin, 
about 1539, had appointed ItAjA 
Bihar Mali to be a 1 commander 
of 5,000 ’ 
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Hus place. Ins former design was pressed forward, nnd nn 
order was issued tint t ho superintendents of nffnirs should 
erect loft \ buildings for the use of the Shfilnnshuh 11 

A w ill of ninsonr\ was built round the town, but never 
computed and dwellings of all classes were constructed, ns 
well as schools, bit lis, and oilier public institutions, the 
indispensable gardens not being neglected The emperor, 
after the conquest of Gujarat, gave it the name of Fnthfibad 
(‘town of nctor\ ’). which was soon exchanged in botli 
popular nnd official use for the synonymous Fnthpur 1 2 The 
1 mguage of Abu-1 F 17 I in the passage quoted might be 
understood to me in that Ahbar did not begin Ins extensive 
programme of building at Fathpur-SIkrl until 1571, but that 
is not the fact The design had been formed in lus mind 
and Ins buildings had actually been begun in 1560 They 
continued to be constructed for fourteen or fifteen years 3 
Salim, the old saint, had settled among the rocks and wild 
heists as a hermit in a d 1537-S (a 11 9 ft), and in the 
vear following had constructed a monastery and school- 
house The local workmen engaged in the extraction and 
dressing of the excellent red sandstone which abounds in 
the locality had built at the same time for the use of the 
holy man, and adjoining lus dwelling, a small mosque, which 
still exists, and is known as the Stone-cutters’ Mosque 
The building, being some thirty j cars older than any other 
structure at Fathpur-Sikri, is of considerable interest as 
a landmark in the lustory of Indo-Muhammndnn archi- 
tecture * 

Akbar’s acquaintance with Shaikh Salim seems not to 
have begun until a year or so before the birth of Prince 
Salim The fulfilment of the saint’s promise induced the 
emperor at once to decide to leave unlucky Agra and to 
establish lus capital at Sikri, which he regarded as ‘ a place 

1 Monserratc (p 502) vns in- Fnthpur I do not Know nny 
formed that the buildings at Agra instnnee of the actual use of the 
■were supposed to be haunted by form FathfibOd 
evil spirits * Jahiinglr (R B h 1 , 2 

1 a N , 11 , 530 , eh lxxvi The 4 E W Smith, Fathpur-SIhrl, 

name on the coinage is invariably part iv, eh 111 
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II will be convenient to give in this plncc n summary 
histon of Ahb ir s palace city, nnd to quote the only descrip- 
tion of it bv n contemporary tm\cllcr From 15G9, the 
vtar of Prince S dim’s birth, to 15S5, when Akbar was 
obliged to go north in order to take o\ cr the Ivubul province 
and guard against an U?bcg invasion, Fnthpur-Sikri was 
the ordinarj and principal residence of the court Akbar 
quitted it finallv in the autumn of 15S5, nnd never lived 
there again The water-supply of the place was naturally 
dcfcctiv e Akbar had remedied the deficiency by con- 
structing to the north of the ndge a great artificial lake, 
measuring about six miles long bj two broad, which supplied 
an elaborate sjstcm of water-works, traces of which still 
exist The bursting of the dam of the lake in 15S2, although 
it injured the amenities of the town, did not render it 
uninhabitable It continued to be the residence of the 
court for three j cars longer We arc fortunate in possessi ng 
a descripti on of it b> an English travel ler who was there 
m September 1585, just before Akbar left the place for e\cr, 
save for the flying aisit in May 1G01, mentioned above 
Ralph Fitc h, the traveller r eferr ed to, was not a go od 
obs crv er^ or-Avnlcr His meagre notes leave much to be 
desired, and lus remark that the houses and streets of 
Fathpur were not so fair as those of Agra strikes the modern 
reader as curious But the observation, no doubt, was 
perfectly true Fitch compared the two towns, not the 
palaces, and lie may have seen very little of the Fathpur 
palace buildings which now attract the tounst, who does 
not trouble lnmsclf about the obscure nuns of the business 
streets Fitch was barely in time The withdrawal of the 
court in August, just before his departure at the end of 
September, must have left the place desolate and almost 
empty 

the authority of a chronogram of the building is impossible, nnd the 
unknown origin, printed bj Beale memorable conquest of Gujarat 
in Mijtahu t tmearUJt (Cairn pore, offers a suitable occasion for the 
18C7, p 181) That chronogram erection of such a noble tnum- 
m itself is of little authority , but plinl arch Jerome Xavier s letter 
it may be accepted as correct, of September 1004 proves that 
because the a n 1010 date for Fatlipur-SIkrI was then ruinous 
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md a little cloth on Ins head coloured oftentimes with red 
>r yellow None come into lus house but lus eunuches 
itluch keepe Ins women 

‘Here in Fatcporc we staled all three untill the 2S of 
September 15S5, and then Master John Newbene took his 
ourrue toward the citie of Lahore, determining from thence 
:o goe for Persia and then for Aleppo or Constantinople, 
sshethcr lice could get soonest passage unto, and directed 
me to goe for Bcngala and for Pegu, and did promise me, 
if it pleased God, to meete me in Bengala watlun two yeeres 
with a sluppe out of England I left William Leades the 
jeweller in service wntli the King Zelabdim Echebar in Fate 
pore, who did entertame him very well, and gave him an 
house and five slaves, an horse, and every day sixe S S 
[shillings] in money 1 

1 1 went from Agra to Satagam m Bengala, 2 in the com- 
pame of one hundred and fourscore boats laden with Salt, 
Opium, Hinge, 3 Lead, Carpets, and dn ers other commodities 
down the nver Jemena ’ 4 


Akbar’s proximate successors never resided at Fathpur, 
but Muhammad Shah (1719-4S) occupied it for a short 
time. 5 The town, which is now T situated near the western 
end of the old city, and has about 7,000 inhabitants, was 
never wholly abandoned Several mosques and other 
buildings erected by private persons about a d 1700 date 
from the latter part of the reign of Aurangzeb. 6 

The reduction of the four fortresses — Mirtlia, Clntor, 
Ranthambhor, and Ivalanjar — having secured the control of 
the imperial government over the provinces of Hindostan, 
Akbar was in a position to proceed m the extension of Ins 
dominions to the sea on both sides Has first move was 
towards the west, the conquest of Bengal being reserved 
for a later effort 


Later 
hi st or} 
of the 
town 


U 


Expedi- 
tion for 
the con- 
quest of 
Gujarat 


h 



surcoat or long tunic of muslin 
(Yule and Burnell, Glossary, s v 
Cabnva) 

1 Neither Newbery nor Leedes 
was ever heard of ogam Fitch 
arrived safely in London on April 
29, 1591 His dates are m 1 old 
st } le ’ 

3 Satguon, close to Hooghly 


(Hugh), and then the chief nver 
port of Bengal 

* ‘ Hinge more correctlj Mug 
or hlngii, assafoetida, much es- 
teemed in India as a condiment 
See Yule and Burnell, s v Hlng 

* Fitch, pp 97-100 

* I G (190S), s v. 

* Horowitz, p 84, Nos 644-6 
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(Jodhpur) and a strong advance guard of 10,000 horse was 
sent forward under the command of the Khan-i-Kalan 
(Mir Muhammad Khan Atka) 1 The arrival of the invaders 
at Sirolu, a town famous for the excellence of it\» sword- 
blades and arrow-shafts, and the head-quarters of the Deorva 
sept of the Chauhan clan, excited the fanatical hostility of 
a band of a hundred and fifty Rajputs, who deliberately 
sacrificed their lives in a futile attempt at resistance In 
November 1572, when Akbar approached Ahmadabad, 
Muzaffar Shal l, the fugitive king, was found hiding in a eoio- 
field and brought in He duly made his submission and was 
granted a sma ll ^allowance Certain camp-followers having 
insolently plundered lus effects, Akbar set an example of 
stern justice by ordering the offenders to be trampled to 
death by elephants 

The emperor then made an excursion to Cambay m order 
to view the sea for the first time He took a short sail on 
the waters, but, unluckily, the impression made on him by 
the sight and experience has not been recorded While at 
Cambay lie received the Portuguese merchants who came 
to pay their respects, and he thus made acquaintance with 
their nation 

I He appointed the Khan-i-Azam (Mirza Aziz Koka), his 
[ favourite foster-brother, to be governor of the newly-annexed 
province as far^as the nver Mahi, and was engaged in other 
administrative measures when he heard that Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza had murdered a person of distinction named 
Rustam Klian, and was meditating further misdeeds The 
emperor’s ‘ wrath was kindled ’ at the news, so that he 
resolved to postpone all other business until he had in 
person inflicted condign punishment on the presumptuous 
Mirza, who had taken advantage of Akbar’s absence on the 
trip to Cambay Surat, the wealthy port at the mouth of 
the TaptI, was the chief stronghold of the Mirzas, and 
consequently the objective of the campaign, but the 
immediate purpose was to meet and defeat Ibrahim Husain 
Akbar, who was then near Baroda, insisted on pursuing his 

1 For his biography see Blochmann, Ain, vol i, p 322, No 10 
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Raja Todar Mall was sent to report on the strength of Siege of 
the Surat defences When he returned with an encouraging Surnt 
report, Akbar, on the last day of December, marched from 
Baroda On January 11, 1578, he approached Surat, and 
presently began regular siege operations While the siege 
was in progress, according to the court chronicler’s version, 
certain Portuguese from Goa, who had arrived with the 
intention of assisting the defence, came to the conclusion 
hat Akbar’s force was irresistible, and that it would be 
lore prudent to concihate him. They accordingly assumed 
he attitude of friendly envoj r s, offered presents, and were 
Taciously received But the truth is that Akbar, having 
eason to fear an attack by a Portuguese naval squadron, 
vas glad to come to terms with the Viceroy, Dom Antonio 
le Noronha Akbar first sent an envoy, and the Viceroy, 
laving heard lus proposals, sent back with him Antonio 
labral, who concluded peace to the satisfaction of both 
larties 1 The acquaintance with the Portuguese nation 
legun at Cambay was thus extended, and Akbar was able 
;o gratify lus insatiable curiosity by many 1 inquiries about 
;he wonders of Portugal and the manners and customs of 
Europe \ Friendly relations with the foreigners had for 
Inm the practical advantage that they enabled him to secure 
a safe conduct for the Mecca pilgrims, which was dependent 
on the goodwill of the Portuguese The Mogul emperors 
never showed any aptitude for maritime affairs or possessed 
a fleet worth mentioning Their coasts and the neighbour- 
ing seas were thus at the mercy of the Portuguese, who felt 
no scruples about the manner m which they exercised their 
power. In those days Akbar took a lively interest in the 
Mecca pilgrimage, and was ready to spend money freely in 
helping the pilgrims 

The siege of Surat was terminated m about a month and 
a half by capitulation (February 26, 1578) The commandant, 


1 Hosten, quoting authorities, 
in J <£ Proc A S B , 1912, p 
217 h See also Bombay Gazetteer 
(189G), vol l, part i, p 265 Dom 
Antonio de Noronha, the 11th 
1845 


Viceroy, ivas m office from 
September C, 1571 to December 9, 
1573 (Fonseca, Sketch of the City 
of Goo, 1878, p 90) 
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AKBAR THE GREAT MOGUL 


A 

drunken 

freak 


Akbar’s 
Sntem- 
pc ranee. 


Hamzaban, formerly m the service of Humayun, was 
granted his life, but was barbarously punished by the 
excision of his tongue, which he was alleged to have used 
indiscreetly 

A queer story related by Abu-1 Fazl describes an incident 
which happened at or near Surat One night, we are told, 
there was a select dnnking-party, and the talk turned upon 
the disregard for hfe shown bv the heroes of Hmdostan 
It was said that two Rajput rivals would run from opposite 
sides against the points of a double-headed spear, or tw( 
spears, held by third parties, so that the points woult 
transfix both of the rivals and come out at their backs 
Akbar, who could not pretend to have a rival, announced 
to the horror of his fellow revellers, that he would fight hi; 
sword He fixed the hilt into the wall, and was about t< 
transfix himself by rushing against the point, when Raji 
Man Singh ‘ with the foot of fidelity ’ kicked down th( 
sword, and in doing so cut his sovereign’s hand. Akbai 
promptly knocked down Man Singh and squeezed bin 
hard Saiyid Muzaffar, one of the merry party, was obligee 
to go so far as to twist Akbar’s injured finger, in order tc 
make him loosen his hold on the throat of Man Singh, whon 
he would have choked m his rage The opportune wrenc! 
opened Akbar’s wound, but that soon healed Akbar musl 
have been shockingly drunk He appears to have had the 
good sense not to resent the rough measures by which bn 
fnends saved him from himself, and it is wonderful that twe 
historians should have had the candour to record the 
scandalous affair 1 

Although the uncritical panegyrists of Akbar make no 
mention of his drunken bouts, and his pubhshed sayings 
include phrases condemnatory of excess in wine, it is certain 
that for many years he kept up the family tradition and 
often drank more than he could carry (.Jahangir naively 
remarks at the opening of his authentic Memoirs p 

^ After my birth they gave me the name of Sultan Salim, 
but I never heard my father, whether m his cups or in his 

1 A N , vol in, p 43, with reference in note to Jqb&InGma. 
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(sober moments. nil mo Muhnmmnd Salim or Sultan Salim, 
but dwn\ s Shaikhu Bib'i , 1 

Tlio phrase oh lrlv implies that tin writer’s ‘revered 
father ’ was not seldom * m his cups ’ The Tcsuit tostimonv 
concerning tin experience of tin first mission under \qua\i\A 
in 15vj prints, bevond the poxsihihlv of doubt, tlint at that 
turn , some nun m vrs after t Ik fall of Surat, Abb ir habit uallj 
drank hard 'i he good fat lit r lnd boldh dared to rcpro\ e 
lie emperor sli irplv for his licentious relations with women 
\klnr, insltad of resenting the priest s andacitv, bluslnngly 
'Xcusul lumstlf, and e\en sought to subdue the fitsh b\ 
"asting for st\eral davs The nbstinencc was not extended 
o include liquor (‘He went to such excess in drinking 
hat the merit of fasting was lost in the dement of mebnn- 
:ion M Sometimes \kb ir seemed to forget Padre Rulolfo 
lltogethcr, allowing long intcnals to elapse without sum- 
moning him 

‘ Even if he did invite the priest to saj something about 
God, he had hardlv begun before Akbar fell asleep, the 
reason being that he made too much use, sometimes of 
arrack, an extremely hcadv palm-wine, and sometimes of 
pos/, a similar preparation of opium, diluted and modified 
bj various admixtures of spices ’ 1 ) 

Akbar, ns a rule, exercised strict control ov cr his naturally 
violent temper The occasional outbreaks of passion recorded 
by the historians maj have been due in some eases to the 
effects of drink His bad example in the matter of inebriety 
was followed only too faithfully by his three sons who 
attained manhood Two of them, Murad and Dunij al, died 
from the effects of their chronic intemperance, and Salim 
(Jalmngir) nev er freed himself wholly from the vice, although 
Nurjahun, after her marriage with him, succeeded in keeping 
lum in order to some extent 


1 Bnrtoli, p CO * Mn allora 
disordind tnnto in here, chc pcrd6 
il mento dell’ nstincnza col dc- 
mcrito dell’ ubbriachczza ’ 

* Ibid , p 04 1 O sc pur 1’ in- 

vitavn a dirpb nlcuna cosn di Dio, 
appena cominciato, s’addormcn- 

12 


tnvn , c cio per lo troppo uso bor 
dell’ Orracn, die 6 un fumosissimo 
vino di pnlma, bor del Posto, chc 
6 una tnl confettionc d’Oppio, 
rintuzzato, c domo con vane cor- 
rcttiom d’nromati ’ 
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Akbar 
fate of 
Ibrahim 
Husam 
MIrzS 


Return of Akbar started on his return journey on April 13, 1578, 1 
and on arrival at Sirohi heard the good news of the capture 
and death of Ibrahim Husain Mlrza, who after his escape 
from the Sarnal fight had made his way into the Panjab, 
and thence to Multan, where he died, a wounded prisoner. 
His brother, Masud Husain Mlrza, also was taken prisoner 
by Husain Kull Khan, governor of the Pan jab. The emperor, 
as usual, paid his devotions at the shrine m Ajmer, and 
arrived at Fathpur-Sikrl on June 3 The notable persons 
who came out to- meet him included Abu-1 Fazl’s father. 
Shaikh Mubarak, who made a speech expressing the hope 
(that the emperor might become the spiritual as well as the 
1 temporal head of his people 2 The suggestion pleased 
?Akbar, who bore it m mind and acted on it six years later 
(1579). 

Cruel y On the arrival of the emperor at his capital, Husain 
rnentof ^Kull Khan (Khan Jahan) waited on him with his prisoners 
prisoners The eyes of Masud Husain Mlrza had been sewn up, and 
Akbar was credited with kindness because he directed them 
to be opened The other prisoners, nearly three hundred 
in number, met with little mercy. They were brought 
before Akbar with the skins of asses, hogs, and dogs drawn 
over their faces Some of them were executed with various 
ingenious tortures, and some were released 3 It is disgusting 
to find a man like Akbar sanctioning such barbarities His 
philosophy sometimes failed to curb the tendency to cruelty 
which he inherited from his Tartar ancestors. The seventies 
practised did not finally extirpate the Mlrza trouble, which , 
soon broke out again in Gujarat 
The pursuit of the Mlrzas had interrupted and rendered 
ineffective an expedition against the famous fortress of 
Nagarkot or Kangra m the lower Himalayan hills which 
Husain Kull Khan had undertaken with good hopes of 
complete success He had occupied the outer town, but 
the inner citadel still held out, when he was obbged to with- 
draw his troops to pursue the rebels A peace was patched 


Failure 
to take 
Nagar- 
kOt or 
Ivangra 


1 A N ^ iii, 48 
* A N w 55. 


* BadaonT, n, 103 , fiabalAlt 
In E. &D^ v, 359. 
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up, the Raja undertaking to pay tribute and acknowledge 
formally the suzerainty of Akbar. The capture of the 
stronghold was deferred until 1G20, when it capitulated to 
the officers of Jahangir, nho lias much pleased at winning 
a conquest nlnch had eluded lus father’s grasp 1 

Akbar had come home under the impression that the 
subjugation of Gujarat was complete, and that the arrange- 
ments made for the administration of the province would 
iiork smoothly But he uas soon disillusioned Reports 
' were received from the go\ emor that a fresh insurrection 
' had broken out, under the leadership of Muhammad Husain, 
one of the irrepressible Mlrzas, and a chief named Ikhtiyaru-1 
Mulk. The governor admitted in his dispatch that the rebels 
were too strong for him, and Akbar without hesitation 
resolved to proceed in person to suppress the insurrection 
He was not however, in a position to move without prepara- 
tion His army, which was little more than a loosely organized 
militia, had been exhausted by the previous campaign, and 
the equipment at the disposal of the nobles responsible 
for furnishing contingents was worn out It was necessary, 
therefore, to equip the fresh expedition from imperial funds 
Akbar opened wide the doors of his treasury and provided 
the requisite cash without stmt He saw to everything with 
lus own keen eyes One of his historians observes that, 
1 although he had full trust and hope of heavenly assistance, 
he neglected no material means of success ’ 2 In other words, 
he acted on the Cromwellian maxim of trusting m God and 
keeping his powder dry 

‘ He frequently said ’, we are told, 1 that although he was 
exerting himself in the organization and dispatch of the army, 
no one would be ready sooner than himself to take lus part 
m the work ’ 

The young sovereign, then in his thirty-first year, and m 
the fullest enjoyment of his powers, bodily and mental, 
was as good as his word O n August 23. 157 8 (24 RabI H, 
A H 9S1), he was ready, and rode out from his capita l 

1 Jah&ncir, It & B , u, 183-6, 

223 , A jV,m, 52 
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* J'abak&t, m E & D , v, 304 
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The rox al troops, xxlicn xxithin a few miles of Ahmadabud, 
approached the nx cr Sfibarmatl, expecting to effect a junc- 
tion with the army of the Khan-i-Azam, xxlncli failed to 
appear The insurgents, hearing the blast of their sovereign’s 
trumpets, could not bclicxc their cars, and said ‘Our 
scouts reported that a fortnight ago the emperor xxas at 
Fatlipur-Slkrl , lioxx can he be here noxx 9 M here are the 
elephants xxluch alxx.ix s traxel xnth lum 9 ’ Whatever 
might be the explanation, the fact of Ahbar’s presence 
could not be denied, and the rebels xxcre constrained to make 
ready to fight for their lives 

rh htniiru-1 Mulk undertook the duty of watching th e 
g ates of Ahnindlbld and presenting Kli fn-i-Azam, th e 
po xernor- from coming to the aid of his lord Muhammad 
H usain MTrz a. at the head of fifteen hundr ed fferceJNInguls. 
was prepa red to reccixe th e rovalist attack . Akbar, indig- 
nantly rejecting the adxace of cautious counsellors who 
advised lum to wait for the city garrison to come out, com- 
pelled Ins unwilling followers to fight at once, and, with his 
accustomed inipctuositv, spurred Ins horse into and across 
the riser, and so challenged the enemy, who replied by 
checking the small adxanccd guard The emperor, per- 
ceisang the check, ‘gaxc the word, and charged hke a fierce 
tiger’ Much hard fighting hand to hand ensued, and at 
one moment Akbar was left xnth only two troopers by his 
side. His horse was wounded, and a report spread that he 
had been lolled His men, when they saw that he was safe, 
rallied and quickly drox c the rebels from the field Muham - 
mad Husain Mirza ssas w ounded and taken prisoner, and 
t he fight was won 

An hour later Ikhtiyaru-l Mulk appeared xnth 5,000 men, 
hoping to reverse the defeat But his followers were struck 
xnth panic so disgraceful that * the rox al troops pulled the 
arrosss out of the quivers of the fugitives, and used them 
against them ’ Ikhtis aru-1 Mulk was slam by a trooper 
who rode him doxxn, and the wounded Mlrza prisoner was 
decapitated bx* Ins guards, in pursuance of an order obtained 
xnth some difficulty from Akbar by officers who urged the 
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necessity of the act The Khan-i-Azam did not come up 
until all the fighting was over Thus m one short, sharp 
tussle the back of the rebellion was broken (September 2, 
1578) In accordance with the gruesome custom of the times, 
a pyramid was built with the heads of the rebels, more than 
2,000 m number, who had fallen m the battle. 1 Akbar slew 
with his own hand a prisoner named Shah Madad who was 
identified as having killed Bhupat, the brother of Bhagwan 
Das, m the Sarnal affair. The one remaining Mlrzti of im- 
portance, by name Shah Mirza, became a homeless wanderer, 
and is heard of no more 

Akbar’s return march, although not performed at the 
lightning speed of his outward progress, was accomplished 
rapidly in about three weeks He was back in Eatli pur- 
Sikrl witlun fmtj^threc^days Jromltlie^tinie he h ad rid den 
out Considering the distances traversed, Akb ar’s jiecon d 
[G uiarat expedition may be described safely as th e quickest 
? c ampaign on record. The victor, spear in hand, r i odc 
proudly inta^hjs~c apital, on JVfond«y^rifober 5. 1573. 

The revenues oTGujarSt not having been paid up properly 
during the period of disturbance, it was necessary to set in 
order the finances of the province That duty was assigned 
to the capable hands of Raja Todar Mall, who made a ‘ settle- 
ment ’ of the land-revenue, and effected the measurement of 
the greater part of the lands in the short space of six months. 
The province, as reorganized, yielded more than five millions 
of rupees annually to the emperor’s private treasury, after 
the expenses of the administration had been defrayed. The 
work so well begun by Raja Todar Mall was continued by 
another revenue expert, Shihubu-d din Ahmad Kb an, who 
was viceroy from 1577 to 1583 or 1584 He re-arranged the 
Sarkurs or administrative districts, so that sixteen were 
included m the province. The conquest of 1573 was final, 
although disturbances continued to occur. Gujarut remained 

1 ‘J'aJja} 51, in E &, D , v, 308 dend were counted on the field, 
Jindiionl sa>s ‘nearly 1,000 heads’ besides about 50 0 ivh o perished 
Oh 172) A N docs not state In the neighbourhood {hi, 87) 
the number, but says that 1,200 1 
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l'-il 


under the gosernnient of imperial uc<ro\s until 177S, when 
Ihmidlb'id w is de hint eh t ih< n b\ tin Marat has 1 

Mmut this turn (1 r >7 1) Mu/„iff ir Kh’in TurbilT, who hnd Adnnnis 
lutn m llurlm Khln s struct, uul hul become genernor > 

of Vir mgnnr in tin Vhmadfihld hrnton w is stnmnemed Muniffar 
to court and entrusted with tin duties of 1 iihil or prime 
minister llnjn Todnr M ill sirsed uiidtr him in the finance , 
dtpirtnunl Vhbirs s\st<m of adnunistr ition jn i> be ^ 

> s.nd to lint bttn difimtih pi unit <1 m ] '>7<‘) and 1171, 
linimdiatth after the compa si of C.uj ir'it (The emperor, 
in concert with Haj'i Totlar ‘Mill tin n ‘ protmilg ited the 
brimhnp regulation, the ctmwMon of tin imperial terri- 
tories mto crown-lands, mel the fixing the grades of the 
oflicers etf St ite : ^ 

- The ‘ hnnehng r< gnl ition ’ me ans t he adoption of i regular 
s\stem of br Hiding gosernnient horses in eirdtr to present 
fntud It w is bistd em the liistitutiems of \Ifui-d din 
Klnljl and Slier Shill, 3 and excited the most Inch oppo- 
sition 

The phrase, ‘the comersion of the imperial territories 
into erown-linds ’, meins that the iernteiries were not gnen 
is fiefs (jilglrs ) to nohlis to be administered In them, subject 
mcrch to the snpphingofa fixed number of treiops, hut that 
tlies were to be idnnnistcrcd ehrecllv 1>\ nn]H'rial olhcials, 
who would thenisches collect the re\ einies The ‘fixing 
the grades of the ofheers eif Stale’ meins the definite 
establishment of the official bure mcracy of Amirs and 
< Mansabdars which will be cxpl lined m a later chapter 

These admimstratn c reforms were distasteful to Muznffar 
( Khun, who failed to earn out the imperial orders with 
losnlty, and consequent!} was soon remosed from Ins high 


* Mtrul i AltmudT, in Hnslis, 
Union/ of (,ujarul (18S0), pp 20, 
22 20,82 00 ai2 rfiJmT, (liuclcd 

bj 10, equal 5,205,003 rupee s paid 
to (lie pn\ itc fisc (/ huhali i- 
sharlfah) ImiII statistical elctailb 
I arc gisen Sec also Uombau 
Gazetteer (1800), sol i part i, 
pp 205-0 Shiliilliu (1 din Ahmad 
Khiln (Shihub KMn) lias been 


nicntinned nlreads as basing 
tnhen part in tilt intrigues against 
Ihurfim Khiln nnd ns basing 
been finance minister for a short 
time Ulochmann gises his bio- 
gniphs ( ffn, sol i, p 332, No 20) 

1 1 A , in, 05 

* l’or Slier Shrdi sec E J, D, 
is, 557 ~ 
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office 1 The revenue arrangements were further developed 
by Raja Todar Mall some years later, IDs system will }>e 
described m due course. 

The execution of the reforms above mentioned, interrupted 
by the war m Bihar, was resumed in 1575 

1 Blochmann gives a full life of Muzaffar KliSn Turlxitl (Afn, 
vol i, p 348, No 37) 


CHAPTER V 


CONQUEST OF BIHAR AND BENGAL , ESTABLISHMENT OF 
T HE V HOUSE OF -WORSHIP ’ , AKBAR’S FIRST CONTACT 
) ' AVITH CHRISTIANITY , ADMINISTRATIVE- MEASURES , 
1 WAR EN RAJPUTANA 


The provinces of Bengal and Bihar, which had been Bengal 
overran by small Muhammadan armies at the close of the ,ll - story 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century, con- 
tinued to be ruled by governors loosely dependent on the 
Sultan of Delhi, but in practice usually independent, until 
about 1340, m the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak, when 
the governor openly set himself up as independent king In 
the time of Slier Shah, Afghan chiefs held the country, 
Sulaiman Khan, an Afghan of the KiranI or Kararan! clan, 
being then governor of Bihar 1 In 1564 Sulaiman occupied 
Gaur, the capital of the Bengal kings, and so founded a new 
and short-lived Bengal dynasty Finding Gaur to be un- 
healthy, he moved his court to Tanda, a few miles to the south- 
west 2 He besieged Rohtas, the only place of importance 
in Bengal or Bihar which then held out for the emperor 3 * 
When Akbar had sent a small force to relieve the fortress 
(1566), Sulaiman thought it prudent not to brave the 
imperial wnrath He therefore retired to Bengal and left 
the stronghold in the hands of the imperialists 

Sulaiman found it advisable to send valuable presents 
from time to time to Akbar, and to recognize his superior 


1 KxranX (^V^) m rr 'abaK5i, <£.c , 

KararBnX in ~ A A 1 and BndQonI 

Blochmnnn (Ain, xol l, p 171 

note) savs that the form Karzanl 
i also occurs 

I 5 Old Tanda, or Tanra, seems 
) to have hecn cut a wax bv the 
i Bhaglrathi (Ganges), and its exact 
1 site is not ascertainable (I G , 
I 100S) 


* RohtBs, or Rohtusgnrh, 24° 
37' N and 83° 55' E , is now m 
the Sasanlm (Sahnsr&m) sub- 
division of the Shuhabad District 
in Bihar The fortress occupies 
a plateau with a circumference 
of nearlj 28 miles Another 
Rohtas was built bx Sher Shall 
in the Jihlam (Jhelum) District, 
Punjab 
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Ahbar's 
prepara- 
tions for 
the cam- 
paign 


authority in a certain measure, with winch the emperor wa 
content for the moment 

When Sulmman died m 1572 (a h 980), he is said to have 
been 1 much regretted by his subjects, and lughly respected 
by all his contemporaries.’ 1 

His elder ^oc, JBayazId, who succeeded to the throne, was 
killed a few months later by Afghan chiefs, who substituted 
Daud, Sulaiman’s younger son That pnnee, who ‘ was 
a dissolute scamp, and knew nothing of the business of 
governing ’, 2 * forsook the prudent measures of his father , 
and, assuming all the insignia of royalty, ordered the Klmtba 
to be proclaimed m Ius own name through all the towns 
of Bengal and Bihar, and directed the com to be stamped 
with lus own title, thus completely setting at defiance the 
authority of the emperor Akbar 3 
He found himself m possession of immense treasure, 
40,000 well-mounted cavalry, 140,000 infantry, 20,000 guns 
of various calibres, 3,600 elephants, and several hundred 
war-boats — a force winch seemed to him sufficient justifica- 
tion for a contest with Akbar, whom he proceeded to provoke I 
by the seizure of the fort of Zamama, erected a few year* I 
before by Khan Zaman, as a frontier post of the empire 4 
Akbar, who was in Gujarat when he received the news o 
Daud’s audacity, at once dispatched orders to Mumm Khiin 
Khan Khanan, and the representative of the imperial powe 
m Jaunpur, to chastise the aggressor Mumm, on recap' 
of his sovereign’s instructions, assembled a powerful forc< 
and marched on Eatna, where he was opposed by Lodi 
Khan, an influential Afghan chief, who had placed Daud or 
the throne, and now served that prince as minister Mumm 
Khan, who was then very old, had lost his energy, and, after 
some skirmishing, was content to cease hostilities and grant 
Daud extremely lenient terms. Neither of the pnnapal 

1 Stewart, History of Bengal 4 Zamiinin, now a smnll town 
(18X3), p 151 The correct year of the Gli&zlpur District, U P t 
of death is 080 (1572), as m situated m 25° 23' N and 83 
BadaonI (u, 106), not g81 (1573), E Khan Zaman (All Kull K Mnl 
as m Stewart joined in the Uzbeg rebellion, nn« 

1 gabakal, in E & D , v, 373 was Jailed in June 1507 
1 Stewart, Joe at 
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parlies was pleased Akbar thought that the Khan Khfmun 
had been loo ens\ -going, and Diiud was jealous of Ins 
minister The emperor accordingly deputed Raja Todar 
Mall, Ins best general, to take the command in Bihar, making 
o\cr the Raja’s end duties as Din nil temporarily to Rfu 
Rum Das Duud treacherously killed Ins minister, Lodi 
Ivlifin, and confiscated Ins property, 
r Mu rum Khan, stung by Ins mnstcr’s censure, returned 
irnpidly to Patna and laid siege to the city But he soon 
found the task of taking it to be beyond Ins powers, and 
begged Akbar to come in person and assume clinrgc of the 
campaign 

Akbar, who had just returned to the capital after paying 
Jus annual \isit to Ajmer, proceeded to Agra in March 1574, 
and prepared a fleet of elaborately equipped boats to proceed 

- dow n the m ers 

- Before we enter upon the description of Ins doings certain 
miscellaneous occurrences may be noted On October 22, 
1573, the three princes had been circumcised at Fathpur- 
Slkri, and a little later a tutor was appointed for Prince 

, Salim, then more than four years of age IIujI Begam, Humii- 
yun’s senior widow, who lived a retired life at Delhi, where 
she was building her husband’s mausoleum, came to court 
v m order to congratulate Akbar on his victories in Gujarat 
The emperor was so much attached to her that many people 
were under the impression that she was Ins mother Even 
, historians often confound her with Hamlda Bano BCgam 1 
l Early in 1574 Abu-1 Fazl, whose elder brother FaizI was 
already in attendance, presented himself at court, but failed 
y , to attract much attention, everybody being then intent on 
, the preparations for the campaign in the enst The historian 
j,BaduonI (Abdu-1 Kudir) began lus life os a courtier at nearly 
(the same time 


■ ' ; 1 BndaonJ (Lowe, p 308), wlicn 
> l noticing the dentil of Hiljl Begam 
a n 080, a d 1581, describes 
J her ns ‘ n second mother to the 
■ 'Emperor n very pillnr of 

holiness, nnd purity, ana virtue, 


nnd good w orhs ’ Sec the author s 
cssnj, entitled ‘The Confusion be- 
tween two Consorts of Hunifij iln, 
namely, Hlljl alias BCgn BCgam, 
nnd Hamlda Bftno BCgam, Mar- 
yam Mnktlnl ’, in J It A & , 1017. 
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the enpture of the strong fortress of Blmkhnr (Bukkur) in 
Sind naturally amis interpreted ns nn omen of victory in the 
\nst 

Yklnr continued his journey by voter, and on August 3, 
1571 landed in the neighbourhood of Patna After taking 
counsel with lus officers, and ascertaining that the besieged 
cit\ relied for the greater part of its supplies on the town 
of Ilajipur, situated on the opposite or northern bank of 
the Ganges, lie decided that the capture of that place was 
a necessary preliminary to the successful accomplishment 
of the main design The difficulties caused by the flooded 
state of the huge rner, many miles in width at that season, 
and the strenuous resistance of a strongly posted garrison 
ncrc mcrcomc, and the fort was captured by the gallantry 
? iof the detachment appointed by Akbar to the duty The 
heads of the Afghan leaders killed were thrown into a boat 
and brought to Akbar, who forwarded them to Daud ns a hint 
of the fate which awaited and in due course befell lum 
The same day Akbar ascended the Panj Pnhiiri, or ‘ Fn c 
Hills a group of extremely ancient artificial mounds, 
standing about half a mile to the south of the city% and thence 
reconnoitred the position 1 Daud, although he still had 
at lus disposal 20,000 horse, a large park of artillery, and 
many r elephants, came to the conclusion that he could not 
resist the imperial power, and decided on flight During 
the night lie slipped out quietly by r a back gate and v r ent 
to Bengal The garrison, which attempted to escape in 
the darkness, suffered heavy losses in the process Akbar 
was eager to start at once, but vns persuaded to wait until 
j the morning, when lie entered Patna by the Delhi gate He 
, then personally pursued the fugitives for about thirty A os, 

W * The Panj Pnhfirl, or *Fi\c cupolas, either Jain or Buddhist 
Hills ’, is a group of ruins, lying They seem to dntc from the time 
half a mile to the south of Patna of the Nnndns, before the Mauryns 
' and the same distance to the south The site hns never been exnmfncd 
cast of Kumrah&r, where the properly Some years ago Dr 
, palace of Ciiandrngupta Maury a Fflhrer did damage by ill con- 
7 probably stood They extend sidercd nnd futile excavations 
' , from north to south about three The '^abaKSl (E & D , v, 878) is 
V Turlongs, nnd evidently are the the authority for the fact of the 
remains of solid stQpas or sacred reconnaissance 
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or quite fifty mibs, but failed to overtake them Anenormous 
amount of booty, including 2G5 rkplimts, was la V<ti, arid 
the common people enjoyed thimsclves picking up purses of 
gold and articles of armour in tin streams and on the banks 

The capture of so great a city in the middh of the rainy 
season was an almost unprecedented achievement and a pain- 
ful surprise to the Bengal jwjw c Jfe had ra koiu d on Akbar 
following the good old Indian custom of v. ailing until tlu 
Dasahara festival in October to begin a campaign But 
Akbar resembled his prototype, Alexander of Mace don, 
in his complete disregard of adverse vent far conditions, 
and so v.as able to v.m victories in defiance of the fshailras 
and the seasons 1 

The question now came up for decision whether the cam- 
paign should be prosecuted notwithstanding the rains, on 
postponed until the cold season Opinions so re divided, 
but Akbar had no hesitation in deciding tint d'l iy could 
not be permitted Accordingly, lie organized an additional) 
army of more than 20,000 men, entrusting the suprem 
command to old Munim Khan who v. is appointed gov erne 
of Bengal Raja Todar Mall and other capable officers wer 
placed under his orders Jaunpur, Benares, Chunar, am 
certain other territories v.ere brought under the diroc 
administration of the Crov.n {Khuho), and officers v.cr 
appointed to govern them on bclialf of Akbar He resoh c< 
to return to his capital, leaving the Bengal campaign to b 
conducted by his generals 

Late in ScpCember, while he was encamped at Khiinpu 
in the Jaunpur district, he received dispatches announcing 
the success of Munim Khan The emperor arrived a 
Fathpur-Slkrl on January 18, 1575, after seven months o 
strenuous travelling and campaigning 

The accounts received from the commander-in-clne 
showed that the operations ordered had been suceessfu 
beyond all expectation Mungir (Monghyr), Bhagalpur 

1 ‘ Neither winter nor diillcul- was impossible for Alexander, ii 
ties hindered Alexander . he undertook ft * (Arrian, Anab . 
Nothing in the business of war vu, IS) 


hi \<:\i. \miiMsnnnoN 

Klrd .< n (C <d; <m; 1 md the foritndnhh Garin nr 1 1 hnparhl 
H 1 iT' <1 in 'in ('< v, (> n ift< r «mlv U< hie resistance 

1 li r pa Imii’ hrt wet ji tin HujninhM Hill'' on tin smith 
at il tin (Inn, ‘ on tin north uni r< I mb <1 ns * the pate of 
limp il , w is tunnel hv n chtnrhnnnt split round h\ n jvtth 
no* inordinm u Om< tin p iss lnd In i n trnv < rse el tin 
innnn dists espemtmel im <Ii flir-utt \ in mhrinp Tfmdn 
tin e-apit il of lh n,’ d * Dn'id retirul in the din (lion of 
Onsv.i through '■'iti'am whnh w is on npn il without 
o^pm-ilton h\ Muh until id huh hh*ui Hirliis ; 

The prospirt of pursiiinj’ D md our hid ru ids into tin 
wilds of Onssn w is s(, cl| j istrfnl to tin troops and tluir 
comunuth rs tint dr se mums hmlu out nnd llfijfi 'lodnr 
'■I ill found it h ml to jvr u uh 1ns mlh igue s to push ou 
'its t hr \ win required to do In i \pr< ss wntli n onh rs from 
\Khtr 1 ltimitelv Mttuun hlnn (Khun Khfuifui) who w is 
old md sluggish uid hid sttveel behind, was ronslr.umd 
to mim to tin front and pn ss tin ad\ mu nude r Ins 
pr rson d comm md \ ro id t me r t han tint c liosp n at hrst 
was unde pm ihh for troops 

Tin anus nccordmglv was able to evade tin obstacles Huttlrof 
prtpvml In tin mum and to enter Orissi On Mnr glxJ, ’ 

I r i7 5, the, ba ttle eltnsne o£_tln fttijof lit up ij_wns feiught witli 
near the nil i”c of XuLtroi, now in tin Halasorc District, 

Ivinp between Midrmpur and Talfsar or lellasorc The. 

. vction was forced on Mmiini hh'm, who was compelled to 
tnpuge before hcvvnsrnelv Intheuarh si tge.s eif the conflict 
the lmjxnihst comm melcr received several severe wounds 
and victorv seemed assure el to tin lleiipil arms Ilul later 
in the da\ tin fall tif Daud’s ptiuril, Gnjnr Khan, e msed 
fortune to change sides ami brought about t he total de feat 
of Dajld. who tle el fro m the field 

f ^Munim Khan, following the b irb irons fashion of the times, 

1 The pass is now in the 'sun \illngi near Iiooghlv (Ilflgll), was 
til fSontlul) I’nrgutms District the. prltictp il commercial nver 
T&ncln, ns nlrcnelv mentioned, port of tlic prov luce, in those etnvs 
, ttooel n few miles to the sooth west its ruin wns brought nhout bv 
or Gaur, in the region now known t lie silting up of the river channel 
tv the M&lda District niui t lie consequent removni of 

• Sfitgfton, now nn insignificant the public offices m 1032 

1S45 K 
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massacred Ins prisoners, whose heads Merc sufficiently 
numerous to furnish ‘ eight sky-high minarets ’ 1 
\ Shortly afterwards (A pril 12) Muni m Kh an acce pted the 
|iormgl_subnussiQjt of Daud and again gr anted him libe ral 
terms, leaving him in possession of Ons sa Raja Todar Mall, 
\ho pcrccned the insincerity of the enemy, opposed the 
;reaty and refused to sign it Subsequent occurrences proved 
the soundness of his judgement 

At tlus point we may quit Bengal for a time and turn to 
the consideration of eients happening clsew here 
Famine The recently annexed province of Gujarat, which enjoys 
nnd pcsti- tj ic rC p U tation of being less liable to the visitations of famine 
Gujarat than most parts of India, suffered severely from both famine 
and pestilence in the nineteenth year of the reign, 1574-5, 
■while Akbar nas engaged on the Patna campaign The*, 
one bncf notice of the calamity records the bare facts that 
the famine and epidemic lasted for nearly si\ months, that 
prices rose to an extreme height, nnd thnt horses and cows 
•were reduced to feeding on the bark of trees We are not 
informed concerning the nature of the epidemic disease 2 
Akbar, on armal at Ins cnpitnl in January 1S75, found 
plenty of occupation Within a month after Ins return 
-ship or home lie issued orders for the erection of a * House of 
Worship ’ (’Ibudat-lhuna), a building specially designed for 
the accommodation of selected persons representing various 
schools of Muslim theological and philosophical thought, 
where they could discuss with freedom the most abstruse 
problems under the presidency of the soscrcign Akbar 
from early youth had been passionntcly interested in the 1 
mystery of the relation between God and man, and m alii 
the deep questions concerned with that relation j ( 

C ‘Discourses on philosophy he said, ‘ha\e such a charm, 
for me that they distract me from all dsc, and 1 forcibly! 
restrain myself from listening to them, lest the necessary* 
'duties of the hour should be ribglccted ’ 3 J ( 

When he cpt home to his capital at the beginning of* 
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• ToteMt, In 1 A. D , \, SSI 


* * Hnpp\ S'isings , in Mn> 
so! Hi, p OSH 


I 


HI M. \1 


U1MIMS1 H VI ION 


i:n 

I'iT-j In mts museums or Imiii" gamed n long succession 
of n m irk ibh imI(UriM\c vn torus which left him without 
\n import ml etumv in tin world ms known lo him Mo 
in toh]^t hit it this turn hi ‘spent wlioli nights in praising 
Cod His hi irt w is full of n \ < re nee for Him who is tin 
Inn Giver md from i fit Imp of tli inkfuliuss for Ins past N 
sun < ssi s In would sit in im i moniinp nloiu in prnvcr and 
nuditMtion on i larpi flitslom of m old huildinp which lav 
martin pihn malnvelv spot with his head hint our his 
clust, patlunng tin hliss of tin inrh hours of dawn\ M 
Thus he hit himsilfat Insure and frn tomdulpi his passion 
for unlimited discussion of ill t limps in In iven and earth 
His resolve to erect a huildinp eh vote el to such discussion 
w is mcounpid l»\ storus told about the pro tin of Daud s 
* f it hi r Sulaun’m Kiraiii, tin Inti rul< r of Htnpal, who had 
Inin in tin liilnt of sit 1 1 tip up nil nipht m tin enmpmv of 
a hiindnd and tif(\ renowned asntii Shaikhs md burned 
l lim’i or doctors of Muslim I Mon in i r \klnr oxpee te d 
a visit from i distant rilitni, Stdntmfin Mitv-a the exiled 
chief of Had ihhsh'tii, <ln\ i n from Ins kmpdom h\ the Urlx ps, 
who w is eheplv* virsid m tin pantheistic mvstinsin of 
the unorthodox Sufi tlunkirs and was reputed to linve 
attained the position of a * Sllnh i-hll , that is to say , a man 
capable of c\p< ne nemp a st it e of cost isv and intimate union 
with God ) 

Accordinplv the emperor instnicteel skilful architects lo 
design and clever builders to construct with all speed in the 
gardens of the p dace mar the dwelling of Shaikh Salim 
a building suitable for the proposed debates The nucleus 
of the new edifice was the eksirted cell or hermitage of 
Miviln or Shaikh Ybdtillnh Nivfi7l of Sirlund, a renowned 

f 

ascetic who had been at one tune a disciple of Salim, but had 
retired to Sirlund Akbir caused the vncanl hermitage to 
i be rebuilt, and on all four sides of it a hall to be erected 
for the accommodation of Ins numerous holy visitors No 
, visible trace of the building remains, nor is its exact position 
known, but, apparently, it must have stood to the north- 

' 1 RnelfionI, ti, 201 

K 2 
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west of the grent mosque built for Shaikh Salim in 1571, 
and in a locality where gardens still exist. 1 The structure, 
which gave scope for the exercise of the skill of eminent 
architects, must have been of considerable dimensions and 
graced by appropriate ornament. 

We arc told that Akbar on Thursday eicmngs after 
sunset, reckoned ns part of Friday in the Muslim calendar, 
uould ‘go from the new chnpel of the Shnikh-ul-Isliim [ set/ 
Salim] and hold a meeting in this building \ That statement 
seems to mean that the emperor used to go from the precincts 
of the great mosque to the House of Worship, ns lie could 
do conveniently by passing through a door vlncli probably 
existed at the back of the mosque ~ 

The persons invited to share in and listen to the debates 
were confined at first to Muslims of four classes, namely 
(1) Shaikhs, that is to say, ascetic holy men who claimed 
the privilege of special communion with God, like the der- 
vishes of Syria and Egypt ; (2) Sayyids, or eminent reputed 
descendants of the Prophet , (3) Ulnma, or doctors learned in 
the law , and (4) Amirs, selected nobles of the court inter- 
ested in the subjects discussed The building consisted of 
a single spacious chamber, capable presumably of accommo- 
dating two or three hundred people, and built round the 
remodelled cell of Shaikh Abdullah At the early meetings 
persons belonging to all the four classes named Mere mingled 


1 See general plan prefixed to 
each volume or part of E W 
Smith’s work on Fnthpur-SlkrJ 
* ‘ At the back of the mosque 
is an enclosure, containing a small 
tomb of an infant This, the 
legend goes, is the tomb of nn 
infant son of Shaikh Salim, aged 
six months In the ddbris 

about here will be found a door 
leading to a cave -which was the 
original abode of the saint before 
the spot attracted the attention 
of royalty The place is also 
pointed out where he used to 
teach his pupils, ns nlso the place 
where the holy man persuaded 
the royal couple to take up their 
abode in the neighbourhood of 


his own hut, and where the prince 
Mho bore his name was bom ’ 
(Latlf, Agra, p 154) Two small 
openings in the rear or western 
wall of the mosque arc indicated 
m the plan For detailed discus- 
sion of the position of the House 
of Worship sec mj pnper, ‘The 
Site and Design of AKbar’s 
' Ibadai-^h&na or “ House of Wor- 
ship’” (J It A S , 1017) The 
authorities arc Badilonl, u, 203 
(tr Lowe) , iii, 73, 74 (tr Haig, 
No XXII) , TabakGt, m E A D , 
v, 300 , A N , \ ol in, p 157 
The JgabahSl stntcs that the 
building was ‘ in the gardens of 
the palace ’ 
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promiscuously, but when disputes arose about seats and 
the order of precedence the emperor was obliged to assign 
separate quarters to each class of guests The Amirs occupied 
the eastern side, where the main entrance probably existed , 
the Sayyids were on the west , the Shaikhs on the north , and 
the Ulama on the south The four quarters of the building 
are sometimes spoken of as distinct ‘ halls ’ ( aivcan ), but it 
is certain that they formed only a single chamber, with the 
‘ cell ’, probably a small domed structure, in the centre 
The four sections may have been partitioned off one from 
the other by light railings, perforated screens, or curtains 
No difficult} 1, existed in passing from one section to another 
Akbar was in the habit of moving about freely, and chatting 
with his visitors of all shades of opinion The debates were 
of portentous length Beginning at some time after sunset 
on Thursday evening, which counts as part of Friday 
according to the Muhammadan calendar, they were often 
prolonged until noon on that day Akbar usually presided 
in person, but sometimes, when he felt tired, would be 
represented by some courtier selected for his tact and good 
temper 

In those days Akbar, although much inclined to rational- 
istic and unorthodox speculation, especially that of the Sufi 
schools saturated with pantheistic ideas, was still a practising 
and to some extent a believing Musalman The guests in 
the House of Worship, consequently, were representative of 
the diverse sections of Muslim thought only, and originally 
did not include Hindus or other non-Mushm persons But 
two or three years later, certainly in 157S, Hindus, Christians, 
and adherents of divers religions vere admitted We do 
not know how long the building continued m use I suspect 
that after 1579 or 1580 it must have ceased to be the scene 
of the more extended debates which then took place and were 
apparently earned on m other premises, usually the pnvate 
hall of audience, where men of all religions could meet 
The House of Worship was designed for the use of Mushms 
only The presumed early disuse of the structure may be 
the explanation of its total disappearance and of the loss of 
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any recollection of its site It is not unlikely that it was 
deliberately pulled down by the orders of Akbnr himself 1 * ( 
The controversies between the innumerable serfs and schools 
of Islam can line e had little mb rest for Akbar when he 
ceased to be a Musalmaii Ills definite apostasy ma} be a 
dated from the beginning of 1582, after his ref urn in December 
1581 from lus uetorious expedition to Kabul, and his release 
from the intense anxiety caused by Ins brother’s attempt 
earlier m that year to seize the throne of India, 3 which wall 
be described in the next chapter The emperor, once he was 
finally freed from the dread of deposition and death, felt 
himself at liberty to proceed with his plan for establishing 
that universal religion which he foolishly dreamed of im- 
posing on his whole empire, under the name of the Dnint 
Religion or Divine Monotheism From that time he cannot 
be regarded as a Musalmaii The development of Akbar’< 
opinions on religion will be discussed more fully in subsequent 
pages ' 

"~ > -v N Filgnm- However unorthodox Akbar might be, tbe numtrom 

0£CS to 

Mecca ladies of lus family, especially his mother, Uamlda Banc 
Begam, and his father’s sister, Gulbadan Begam, jwcrc 
extremely devout Muslims and hostile to all inno\ation : 
The latter lady, who had long been desirous to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, had been presented from attaining 
her desire earlier by the insecurity of the roads and the 
dangers from Portuguese piracy at sea The reduction of 
Gujarat to a tolerable state of order, and the nature of the 
relations wnth the authorities of Goa m 1575 were considered 
to justify Gulbadan Begam in then proceeding on pilgrimage 
She started early in October, accompanied by ten distin- 


1 Sec my paper, ‘ The Site and 
Design of Akbar’ s ' Ibadal-ljitina, or 
“ House of Worship”’ (J It A S , 
1017) 

* ‘ Assoluto da un gran timore’ 
(Bartoli, p 75) 

* ‘ Sua Madre, &, sua Zia, <L 
alcuni di quei gran Signori, ehe 
a\eva mtomo per l’odio, che 
naturalmente hanno alia Religione 
Christiana, & peri) ghe la dipin- 
gevano brutta, & cattiva, L il 


simile fnccenno lc tante mogh, 
che hn\e-\ a, dubitondo di csser 
repudiate ’ (Peruschi, p 31) Or, 
freely rendered ‘ His mother, 
his aunt, and certain great lords 
of the court had an innate hatred 
for the Christian religion which 
they represented as being nasty 
ana evil His numerous wivcs» 
afraid of being repudiated, adop- 
ted the same attitude ’ 


nr\c; \i.. admimsth \tion 


i.ri 


jniislu d 1 ulu s of whom tin < lm f was Salima Sultan Begum, 
Bnr*tm Khans widow, who hid inarm d Ahhar and home 
to him Prince Murad Klaliorate and succi ssfnl pric mtions 
wire tnk< n for tin sifot\ of t hi trniillcrs during tluir long 
journo to thi coast, hut t he Portugal sc did not prm e so 
amenable to tin imperial wishes ns had bun i\pectcd 
The ladies wire detained at Surnl for about a jenr before 
thc\ could obtain a sntisfnctor\ pass guaranteeing them 
against moli station on the \o\ngc Ultimately, they got 
awn} safel\, performed the pilgrimage, and landed again in 
India larlj in l r iS2 Gulbadnn Begum, who wrote Memoirs 
of considirable mtircst, unforlunnleh did not take the 
trouble to di scribe in detail her experiences as a pilgrim 

Vkbar not only mndc ample pro\ ision for the comfort and 
snfets of lus fimale relatni'S but also sent at the same time 
a large pirt} of male pilgrims under the charge of a leader 
(Mir Ilaji), will furnished with funds That nos el and 
costly arrangement was continual for fisc or six years, 
and Akbar even professed a desire to go on pilgrimage in 
person lie sieldcd with apparent unwillingness to the 
nth ice of lus ministers, sslio pointed out that lie could not 
possiblj quit Ins kingdom without incurring grn\ r c dangers 1 
The emperor ssns so 7 ialous, whether from consiction or 
policy, during those six jenrs (about 1575-SI) that he issued 
a general order to the effect that any one who wished might 
go on pilgrimage at the expense of the treasury Many 
persons took ndinntnge of the opportunity ‘But’, adds 
Badfioni, when writing late in the reign, 4 the rcicrse is now 
the case, for he cannot now benr ct cn the name of such 
a thing, and merely to ask lca\e to go on a pilgrimage is 
enough to make a man a malefactor worthy of death “ We 
alternate these days among men ” ’ 2 In or about October 
1570 Akbar, when sending off Sultan Kliwuja ns lender of 
the pilgrim carat an through Rajputunn, himself donned 
the pilgrim's garb (ihram), and made a symbolical pilgrimage 

1 E &. D , v, 401 , AN, in, cause these days of different success 
209-71 interchangeably to succeed each 

1 Baduonl, u, 210 Sale renders other among men’ (Koran, m, 
the test more diflusch ns ‘ We 134) 
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Pereira, 


by -walking after the Khwaja for a few paces 1 The si n cent} 
of that theatneal demonstration may be reasonably doubted 
We shall see presently that at a slightly later date Akbaj 
deliberately shammed devotion for political purposes 
In this connexion it will be com ement to notice Akbars 
earliest dealings with Christians and Christianity 
The first Europeans with whom he became acquainted 
personally were the Portuguese merchants whom Ac met at 
Cambay towards the end of 1572 A little later, early m 
1573, when Akbar was at Surat, hostilities between him and 
the Portuguese seemed to be imminent, but peace was nego- 
tiated successfully by Antonio Cabral, under the direction 
of Dom Antonio de Xoroiiha, the Viceroy, as already noted. 
In 157G, the year following the erection of the House oi 
Worship, Akbar obtained a favourable impression of tin 
Christian character and religion, on learning that two 
missionary pnests, recently arrived m Bengal, had refused 
absolution to their comerts for committing frauds on the 
rev enue by withholding shipping dues and the imperial share 
of the hanest The remonstrances of the priests having 
effected a marked improvement m the provincial revenue, 
Akbar was so much pleased that he remitted the arrears 
found to be due. The incident convinced him that Christian 
principles, which condemned dishonesty , even when practised 
against an alien government, must possess exceptional 
v alue and influence ov tr the hearts of men 1 

At that time Father Julian Pcrura was Vicar-Gencral in 
Bengal and stationed at Satgaon Akbar sent for him, 


* The j hrGm eoriMvts of two 
‘.eimfi’a pi'cc* of nfiitc cJo*b, 
oiv* trapp'd round the Joins and 
tin otlitr nuni on tlie bod\ f tl»c 
nplit diould'r and tit** Ji' id !y me 
btt imrr V vood'-ut of t man 
■vieann" it is given 1>\ Hugh's 
(D/r 1 • J 1'tfim, s v ) Pilgrims 
:i vv mw tin i hrCm wli'-n *>t tr ting 
fm tb- I-v* r* j tg' of th* M'-cm 
road 

’ Bartoli f> 7 Tli'’ two prints, 
Sli'-r-i'Ii'-t* rr i onan'-t to B'-ngal 
t rrm-d m 1S7C rfi'-s \ '-r*- n im <J 


Antlion^ \ nz and Ptt'-r Dus and 
•were jAuiti Tbo tint Augu'-' 
tiruan mi^ionarios did not read) 
B<-np-il until J yy\ Th p y laid 

tin foundation done of tlwir 
efiurefi d'-dicat'-d to Our Lads of 
tla Bos-in at Band'] (H0g!iJ ' rt 
August IS of tint year {Hod'-'', 
A W<yl ut Hi' Bahd'l Con-iTt, 
Hugli, in Hmfal Pari and J’rri'nf, 
vof v, January -'tan h I'M 5, 
p 11 , J >e Vru* a in 
font's p Sftj 
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mid \\lun lie t mu. (o court questioned lum closely about 
Christian doctrine The worthy Father, being n man of 
more puts than learning, was unnblc to satisfy the emperor’s 
insatiable cunositj 1 

\kb lr had nlreadj, m 1577, con sulted Pietro TasArcs, 
a Portuguese officer in Ins sen ice, ssho either ssns then, 
or soon afterwards became the captain or commandant of 
the port of Ilugll (Ilooghlv) 2 Natural!}, he too was ill- 
qualified to answer corrcclls the snnons conundrums 
proposed to him 

The Portuguese occupation of Daman a port on the coast 
of the Gulf of Cnmlm , w Inch had been seized by the foreigners 
in 155S, was alwajs disagreeable to the Mogul court after 
the conquest of Gujarat in 137.'! Friction between the 
'imperial authorities in the proeincc and the Portuguese 
eonstanth took place* Me hn\e seen that armed conflict 
was nscrled with some difficult} at the beginning of 1573, 
when Akbar was encamped near Surat V few years later 
trouble was renewed, and Akbar sent an embassy to Goa to 
arrange terms of peace In 1578 the Viceroy (Dom Diogo 
dc Mcnczcs) responded by accrediting to Akbar’s court 
as his ambassador the same Antonio Cabral who had con- 
ducted the satisfactory negotiations in 1573 He spent 
some time at Fathpur-Sikrl, and was able to gi\ c the emperor 
a considerable amount of information concerning Christian 


’ ‘ Huonio di mnggior sirtu, chc 
sapcrc ’ (Blirtoli, p 0) The 
Christina nnnie of the Yienr- 
Gcnernl ssas Gmlmno (Julian), 
ns stated bs Jlonscrrntc and 
Pcruscln Goldie (p 50), citing 
Guerrciro, calls lam Giles Ascs 
Bartoli goes the same nnmes in 
the form Egidio Anes, Egidio licing 
n Latinized scrsion of Giles De 
Sousa disguises him as Gilennas 
Peres m (Or Conq , sol n, C I, 
D II, see 44, ns cited bj Ilosten 
m Commcntariui,p 5 14) lie ssns 
still nt court srhen the first mis- 
sion, that headed bj Aqunsis'n, 
arris cd (ibid , p 500) He sins 
not a Tcsuit, and mnj lins'c been 
a scculnr priest 


* For Tnsarcs sec Mnnriquc, 
pp 10, It, and Ilosten ( J tC 
l>roc A S fi , 1011, J4 , 1012, 
p 218 }) ) lie nppenrs in 4 N , 
in, 340, ns l’artfib tilr Firing!, 
sal Eurojicnn Bctssccn 1578 
and 1580 Akbar seems to base 
made to him a grant of Innd, 
probnblj coincident in ssliolc or 
in part ssith a plot of 777 blglins 
granted bj Shah Sliujfi in 1038, 
of sslncli the Fnthers still retain 
ncnrlj hnlf (Ilosten, 1 Week, &c , 
vl supra, pp 40, 48, 100J Cabral’s 
mission in 1578 ssns quite distinct 
from bis negotiation in 1573 The 
Bengal blghn is nbout one-third 
of an acre 
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in a position ^ exP ^ ly , was impdhM to 

0t ^ ££*«* ' MtrUOt, To n^aesenhea 

a “ n r The 1 on taken and its results 

t^the next chapter rj£ comparative leisure ** A from ' 

Admin..- During ; the e ® lW6j after tas "^troubles, he did 

trative e nioyed beginning of t resn 1ca \ dis- 

Tneasutcs J J d before the hegu * t0 theological 

• Patna, anu u ---abundant energy Mecca, 

»* ° £ SSr^-trative 

cussions and attention to cer pihar 

£&L h”d been pMnn. id before th e w 

^ tt dCsh^Khan ££& 

the ^TrS — * to be ™uenly t-^/ Kok a, 

vention of fraud, threatened M. , hostile 

officials whose perqu^tes E o partieulariy 

Akhar’s favourite fosterbrd ^ ^ contaeh^ 
to the measure that A wo uld seem tha 

his garden-house at Agra^ ^ was ever atumed^ ^ 
„ k e complete obed ^ of the palace gu WJ5 

Th “ a Ind a Mir A* or Beee-ver ot 

“ ian ntrf “ a permanent »ef“ “Whatever proceeded 
appoint organized, so th reCO rd-room at 

A record office v xecor ded ine , {eet long 1 

from the court should he r ^ tooTO) 48 | feet 

Fathpur-Sikr-i still exists X vera „dali, and stand 

to 281 feet wide, with a spacw provided, althoug J 

by I AVer’s bedroom tnesL 1 according w 

the south of Attar s be tQ be very scanty ace ^ 

not inconsiderable, PP The records, or the'« 

modern to be earned about with | 
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'1 he \ 
we r< 


we re h ise <1 on eirele rx 
utbseepu nth modified 


crops, vwre ninn import ml 
mxsed in previous \« irs uul 
In Uajfi Tod ir Mall 

In l jj j p-fi tin ih\\ ide i whuh came into Vkbar’s mind 
Mas to divide tlu empire (with eirlun e\e options) into 
blocks uvch v uhling i /.emir (‘ e rorc >-> to millions) of Innh ns, 
and pliceel uiuUr charge of m eilhcer ferine el Knrori, whose 
dutv it would be to encourage cultivation and so inert ase tlu 
revenue. lhcr\ jiarfiana, or ‘ b iron\ , was to lu measured, 
and the me isnrunuit was actualh lngnn iu ir the capital 


I 


JnMitu 
(ton <>f 
Kari’rls 


Bamlwo measuring rods titled with iron rings wtn substi 


tuted for tlicjt ss accurati rope preMoush nsctl 

The cxtcnsnc proMUccs of Bengal, Bihar and Gujarat 
, bung excluded from the new organization, uul manj regions 
j subsequenth aniuxed not lining lutii then tontpured, 
1S2 .\nuls or Karoris sufliced for the empire t^bu-1 Bari, 
as usual, _nt tnbutcs much . v irtue to tlu reform, declaring 
that ‘men's minds were epueted and also-lhe eulLnn- 

pitli of fraud and falsehootl 


, i-i 


‘ mcii\ minds 
increased, and 


tion 

was 'closed ’ 1 


were 

the 


1 A X, la, 107, Tabnhfif, in 
H A, D , \, J83 Tilt; Miluc of 
a fan/ (1 or fan/ ah is vnriouslv 
' stated Mai 1 Tier] ( Tin, Hk I, 
Ain 2, Blochnnnn, vol i, p VI) 
trents it ns being s\ nnimumis 
with tlic ex>pi>cr exnn cnllcel (film, 
of which 40 went to t lie rurx'c 
(ibiel , p at) De Lnet (rciirint, 
p 135 [reckoned 30 copper' l nekne’ 
to the nipec Hut tlic same 
author (ormthervnnelen Brocckc, 
p 200) reckons 20 ‘ tnngns ’ to 
the rupee ‘ xx tnngns m singulns 
rupins eoniputnnelo ’ According 
to Hint reckoning ttie Innga would 
be n etouble dam Tlint valuation 
'agrees w itli exirtnm com legends, ns 
for example, No 412 of VVright’s 
Catalogue, Zarb Dilifl nlm fan/, ah 
4 hbnr Shdhl bnlf-tnnknti ’), 

■weight 315 groins, a normal 
weight for n dam Qunrtcr 
tan/.abs nlso occur, e g , No 558, 
weight, 158 7 grs The dis- 
crepancies in the authors cited 
above nrc pnrtlv explmned b\ 


tlic following observations of 
Mr Stank v lane l’oole 

* Hie. term fan! ah [or fun/ a] 
upjieiirs to lie used just as vaguclv 
ns fulfil, lioth for (films of 315 to 
325 grs , and double elilnis of 
018 to OH grs Mr Rodgers 
stales that his weights prove tlint 
the tnnknh was equal to two 
dfems , but 1 do not draw the 
same infeuncs; All [tlint] his 
weights prove is that some 
tnnknlis weighed nbont 0)0 grs, 
and others about 320 grs lie 
publishes a exun s|>ccincnllj unmeet 
an eighth of a tnnknh, weighing 
ncarlv 10 grs, which brings 
the tnnknh to 120 grs , and nlso 
sixteenths of )8 5 grs , which would 
rnnkc it 010 grs ’ (Stanlev Lnne- 
Poolc, B M Catul Mughal Conn, 
1802, p xcuil 

So far ns the institution of the 
IxnrOrls is concerned, the point 
must be decided bv the testimony 
of Abu l Fn7l, who savs (Ain, 
loe ctl ), ‘ zealous and upright 
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BadafinI, on the other hand, gives an account quite 
different, and presumably nearer to the truth than Abu-1 
Fazl’s courtly phrases : ^ 

(* One Karor was named Adampur, another Shethpur, 
another ’Ayyubpur, and so on, according to the names of 
the various prophets [Adam, Seth, Job, &c.] Officers were 
appointed, .but eventually they did not carry out the regula- 
tions as they ought to have done A great .portion of the 
country was laid waste through the rapacity of the Karons , 
the wives and children of the raiyats [peasantry] were sold 
[as slaves] and scattered abroad, and everything was thrown 
into confusion 

(_* But the Karons were brought to account by Raja 
Todar Mall, 'Jand many good men died from the severe 
beatings which were administered, and from the tortures 
of the rack and pincers So many died from protractetj 
confinement m the prisons of the revenue authorities, that 
there was no need of the executioner or swordsman, and 
no one cared to find them graves or grave-clothes 

‘ Their condition was like that of the devout Hindus in 
the country of Kamrup [Assam], who, having dedicated 
themselves to their idol, live for one year m the height of 
luxury, enjoying everything that comes to their hands, 
but, at the end of the period, one by one, they go and 
assemble at the idol temple, and cast themselves under the 
wheels of its car, or offer up their heads to the idol ’ 1 

The ordinary histones lavish so much praise on the revenue 
reforms effected by Akbar and Todar Mall, and on the 
ments of the impenal administration generally, that it is 
startling to read a cntieism so severe. Although Badaoni 


men were put in clinrge of the 
revenues, each over one karor 
of dums ’ For that purpose, 
therefore, the tanks, of BodSonI 
(n, 102) must apparently be 
considered as a svnonym for the 
dam of Abu-I Fazl, and equal m 
value to the fortieth part of a silver 
rupee Each hnrori, consequently , 
was supposed to collect 10, 000,000 
dums or tanhnhs — <10 — 250,000 
rupees , or two lakhs and « half, 
not a very considerable sum, 
equivalent to about from £25,00 0 
to £28,000 , the total amounting 
to £-1,500,000 or £5,000,000 for 


the 182 jurisdictions, excluding 
EihSr, Bengal, and Gujanlt In 
BcrSr the tankah was reckoned ^ 
as equal to eight of that current ( 
at Delhi, ana other variations! 
existed in other provinces (AinA 
\ol n, p 231) C J 

1 Badaoni, ii, 102, with corrfc- j 
tions as on p vi The artificial j 
Karorls’ jurisdictions were soon j 
abandoned, and the ordinary i 
local divisions again became the j 
units of administration The , 
author's 1 good men ’ should be i 
interpreted ns meaning * orthodox 
Muslims ’ \ 
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had Ins personal gric\nnccs against both AKbar and Todar 
Mall, and was embittered by the most rancorous bigotry, 
ft is not possible, I t hink, to disre gard dns^ testimony in this 
matter ns being merely the malicious invention oi' a disap- 
pointed courtier and exasperated fanatic He may be fairly 
described in those terms, but his statements of fact, when 
they can be checked from other sources, seem to be usually 
correct )! I fear it is true that the new system of revenue 
administration must be regarded as a grievous failure, 
resulting in shocking oppression of the helpless peasantry 
and cruel punishment of the local oppressors, the wrongdoing 
on both sides being directed to the purpose of screwing money 
out of the people, rather than to anything else The case 
Must remnin at that because no details have been recorded, 
ahd verification either of Abu-1 Fn/l’s flattering phrases or 

of Badnoni’s savage denunciation is impossible ) / 

In those days Akbar— also— systematize d th e grades of The 
ofllejaTra nk an cLt hc conditions of prom otion The imperial 
officials were known as Mansabdurs, that -word meaning 
simply ‘official’, and were classed in thirty-three grades 
as ‘ commanders of ten horse ’ and so on, up to ‘ commanders 
of 5,000 ’ The statement that, in the fifteenth year of the 
reign (1570-1) Buz Bahadur, the c\-king of Mnlwa, sub- 
mitted to Akbar and was content to nccept the rank of 
‘ commander of 1,000 ’, is the earliest reference to the 
existence of the grades of mansnbdurs in Akbar’s reign 
which I have found But the title of mansabdar had been 
conferred by both Babur and Humayun in accordance until 
Persian precedent (The new arrangements, which had been 
-planned before the war m Bihar, ns already mentioned, were 
actually put into effect in 1575 The clearest contemporary 
description of the measures then taken is that given by 

- BadfionI as follows 
il 

j ‘ It was settled that every Amir should commence as 
'commander of twenty (Bistl), and be ready until Ins followers 
'to mount guard, carry messages, &c , as had been ordered , 

,nnd when, according to the rule, he had brought the horses 
of his twenty troopers to be branded, he was then to bej 
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if tin impmal ordtrs w is <\t ninth 1 mpcrfc c*i from first 

0 Inst, ill sorts of evasions mul frauds being continunll\ 
&ictisod with consult rnble succiss Akbir was well aware 
lint Ik must wink nt n good dud of attempted dtcoption 

1 Ik dutu s of the mans ibdiirs include d m ll ns well ns million 
idminist ration 

We now return to the store of the emupiest of Bengal 
\lthough the battle of Tuknren on March l r >7'», hnel been 
lceisi\e of the fnte of the prounee nt the moment, the lll- 
eonsidereel lcimnc\ of the tenns granted b\ Munim Khan 
in \pnl igninst the neluee eif Baja Todar Mall ennbleel 
D'luel to retnin the command eif eonsieli rnhle feirces, and 
encouraged lmn to nwent an opportunilv feir re eo\ e ring his 
idcpuidence The opportunit\ w is not slow in coming 
^ Muniiu Khan Khan Klnum, whatever mn\ have been 
las ments m enrln r life , was nt this time n je ilous, obstinate 
old man, about eights stars eif age 1 Muznffnr Khan, who 
hid been in disgrace, but had rt game el fas our it court 
In harning rebels m Bihar, and had const epientlj been 
appointed governor of Ilfijipur, with orelers to gunrel the 
whole territorv from Cliausn to the pass of Tehsa Garin, was 
spccinllv disliked b\ the Khan Klifinan Akbnr’s support 
maintained Muznffar Khali in his position, but the discor d 
b etween the two commanders wcnkeneel the m inerinlists 
The Ghomghfet region, now m the Dlnfijpur District, 
being much disturbed Munim Khan desired that his head- 
quarters should be nenr the scene of disturbance lie was 
also attracted by the fine buildings of Gnur, which he hoped 
to restore, and for those reasons decided to move lus court 


i)i niii or 
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Kllflll, 

KtiAn 

Ivhfttiiln, 

Orlolier 
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i J' Tor tils life sec Ain, vol i, 
n air, No 11 But the great 
‘liridpc of ten arches nt Jnunpur 
which forms lus endurlnp memonnl 
was not built in a n 081 =- a n 
, 1571-4, ns stntcd bv Blochmnnn 
on the strenpth of n chronopmm 
Sis. inscnptions on the bridge 
prove tlint it vns Iiepun in a h 
972 nnd tlnislied in 970, corre- 
sponding rcspcctivclj with a u 
1504 nnd 1508 Beale gives the 


dntc, nenrlv corrcetlv, ns a a 
075 = An 1507 The architect wns 
Af7.nl All Kfibull The inscnp 
tions arc published in full in 
ch d of B \V Smith nnd Ffiluer, 
The Sharqi Architecture oj Jaun- 
]>ur, 1880 One of the records 
is dnted a ii 075 The frontis- 
piece to the work cited is n fine 
v icw of the bridge Munim IvhAn 
erected mnnv other buildings nt 
Jnunpur 
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Ele\nted with this design, lie hurried into conflict with his 
powerful antagonist, nor stooped to calculate the means 
which Mere opposed to lnm Accustomed to read in his 
country’s annals the splendid deeds of his forefathers, and 
that Chitor had more than once been the prison of their 
foes, he trusted that the resolutions of fortune might co- 
operate with lus own efforts to overthrow the unstable 
throne of Delhi The reasoning was as just as it was noble , 
but whilst he gave loose [rein] to those lofty aspirations 
which meditated liberty to Me war, Ins crafty opponent was 
counteracting his views by a scheme of policy which, when 
disclosed, filled his heart with anguish The wily Mogul 
arrayed against Partap his kindred in faith as well as blood 
The princes of Marwar, Amber, Bikaner, and even Bundle 
late lus firm alty, took part with Akbar and upheld 
despotism Nay, even his own brother, Sagarji, deserted 
him, and received as the pnee of his treachery the ancient 
capital of lus race and the title wlucli that possession 
conferred 1 

‘ But the magnitude of the penl confirmed the fortitude 
of Partap, w’ho vowed, in the words of the bard, “ to make 
his mother’s milk resplendent ” , and he amply redeemed 
his pledge ^Single-handed, for a quarter of a century 
[1572-97] did he withstand the combined efforts of the 
empire , 2 at one time carrying destruction into the plains, 
at another flying from rock to rock, feeding his family from 
the fruits of lus native hills, and rearing the nursling heri 


1 ‘ Sagarji held the fortress and 
lands of Kandhar His descen- 
dants formed an extensive clan 
called SagarSwats, who continued 
to hold Kandhar till the time of 
Siwal Jaismgh of Amber, whose 
situation as one of the great 
satraps of the Mogul court enabled 
him to wrest it from Sagarji’s 
issue, upon their refusal to inter- 
marry with the house of Amber 
The great Mahfibat Kh§n, the 
most intrepid of Jahfinglr’s gene- 
rals, was an apostate Sagarawat 
They established many chieftain- 
ships in Central India, as Umri 
Bhadaura, Ganeshganj, Digdolh — 
places better known to Sindhia’s 
officers than to the British ’ 

The Rfijput tradition about 
MahSbat Khan must be erroneous, 
because Jahangir says 

‘ I raised Zamana Beg, son of 


Ghnyirr Beg of Kabul, who ho 
served me personally from hi 
childhood, and who, when I wa 
prince, rose from the grade c 
an aliadi to that of 500, jnvin 
him the title of Mahabat KhS 
and the rank of 1,500 He wa 
confirmed as bahhshl of my pri- 
\ ate establishment ( shagird-plsha )' 
(Jahangir, R & B , i, 24) 

JahSngir cannot have been 
mistaken about a man whom he 
had known from childhood and 
who played such an important 
part in his life 

* This clause is inaccurate 
rhetoric The author (p 276) 
comments later on ‘ the repose 
he [PartSp] enjoyed during the 
latter years of his life ’, and 
ascribes that repose partly to 
a change m Ahbar’s sentiments, 
which cud not really take place 
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stress is an indistinct vowel The name Akbar conse- 
quently is pronounced * Ukbur ’ or ‘ Ukber Any 
system for securing approximate uniformity m the 
spelling of strange Asiatic names must cause some 
worry The plan adopted m this book gives as little as 
possible We cannot revert to seventeenth- or eight- 
eenth-century practice and perpetrate the unrecog- 
nizable barbarisms which disfigure old books 

The most interesting of the illustrations is the coloured 
frontispiece — a perfect facsimile of the original m the 
India Office Library — prepared by Messrs Stone & Co , 
of Banbury No other portrait of Akbar as a boy of 
fifteen or thereabouts is known to exist The picture 
seems to be contemporary, not a copy, and must have 
been executed about 1557 or 1558 It is not signed, but 
may be the work of Abdu-s samad, who vas Akbar’ s 
drawing-master at about that date, and long afterwards 
was appointed his Master of the Mint The portrait 
possesses additional interest as being the earliest known 
example of Indo-Persian art, about a dozen years 
anterior to the Fathpur-Sikri frescoes. Several other 
illustrations are now published for the first time The 
plans of Fathpur-Sikri, in Chapter XV, are from E W 
Smith’s excellent book, but have been redrawn with 
some slight correction 

Mr Henry Beveridge, ICS Retired, rendered an m- 
\aluablc service by lending and permitting the use of 
most of the proof-sheets of the unpublished third \ olume 
of his translation of the Akbarnama He has also 
favoured me villi correspondence on various points 
I ain indebted for kind communications to William 
Crookc, Esq , ICS Retired , Sir George Grierson, 
K C I E , I C S Retired , and the Rev H Ilosten, S J , 
of t ulcultn 

M\ special thanks arc due to the Library Committee 
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:cnsc interest in nil the manifold affairs of this world sn\ed 


:n from that fate, and brought lum back from dreams to 
c actualities of human life 1 lie was not an ordinary 
an, and Ins complc\ nature, like that of St Paul, Muhammad, 
ante, and other great men with a tendenej to mysticism, 
esents perplexing problems - 

About this tune (167S or 15S0 ?) Akbar was much gratified 
r the return of II.~»]I H ablbul lnh. who had been sent to 
on with instructions to bring back European curiosities 
id information about the arts and crafts of Europe The 
jent had been supplied avith ample funds and was nttended 
f a number of skilled craftsmen, who a\cre instructed to 
ipy anything worthy of mutation The Hiijl performed 
s mission to the emperor’s satisfaction and brought back 
lany objects of interest Special admiration was bestowed 
a an organ, ‘ like a great box the size of a man, played by 
European sitting inside ’ The wind w as sujiphcd by bellows 
r fans of peacock’s feathers A company of persons dressed 
1 European clothes, and seemingly including some actual 
iuropeans, arm ed along with Hablbullnh, whose craftsmen 
isplayed their skill in newly acquired arts Unluckily, 
he only two extant accounts of the occurrence fail to give 
ny further details 2 


The discussions in the House of Worship were continued 
igorously during 157S-9 with increasing acerbity, degenerat- 
ag at times into open quarrelling Two parties among the 
luslim doctors formed tlienisehes, one headed by Makh- 
l'^mu-1 Mulk and the other by Shaikh Abdu-n NabI, the 


The references for the incident 
iscussed nre A N , \ol in, pp 
140-S, 353 , Baduoni, n, 2G1 , and 
rabalal text, at beginning of 
24th year as reckoned m that 
ivoth Tlic passage in the historv 
last named teas not translated by 
Elbot and Doirson, and I am 
indebted for the text reference to 
Mr Beveridge’s note on AN, 
in. 540 The stor\ or the ride on 
Hnlriin is told, ibid , u, 02, and 
' h$ reminiscence or the completion 
|"f the 20th year is in * Happj 
yfjmgs Ain, vol ui, p 380 


* A N , 111 , 322 , Bnduonl, 11 , 
209 The latter author savs that 
the HajI brought the organ ‘ from 
Europe ’ He, hoirci er, did not 
go be\ ond the port of Goa 
Baduonl seems to date the Haji’s 
return in a n OSS «= a d 1580—1, 
but Abu-1 Fazl apparenth places 
the incident earlier, in 1577 or 
1578 His account of the 33rd 
Halil year, running from March 11, 
1578, begins on p 837, fifteen 
pages after the notice of the 
Haji’s return 
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Sadr-i sudur Akbar found it hard to keep the peace, ar 
on at least one occasion lost his temper Q* Gradually, he wi 
becoming wholly estranged from the faith of his youth, ar 
nas directing his energies to the evolution of ajicw rehgio 
which would, he hoped, prove to be a synthesis of all Jtl 
warnng creeds and capable of uniting the discordant elemen' 
of Ins % ast empire m one harmonious whole. “The - difference 
bUtWCcffthc tv o pvrties of the Ulama, one ofv, horn denounce 
as heretical notions declared by the other to be the trutl 
confirmed Akbar in the opinion that both parties were 1 
error, and that the truth must be sought outside the rang 
of their bickerings He now consulted the adherents c 
other religions, Hindus, Tains, Parsecs, and Christians^ an 
no longer confined himself to the vain attempt at arbitral 
ing between the -various Muslim schools of thought A 
Abu-1 Fazl expresses it ‘ The Shahinshah’s court beeam 
the home of the inquirers of the “ seven climes ”, and tli 
assemblage of the wise of every religion and sect ’ G) 

His relations at this period with Parsecs, Tains, am 
Christians will now be described m some detail 


Zoroas- 

trnn 

influence 

upon 

Akbar 


Akbar probably found more personal satisfaction n 
Zoroastrianism, the religion of the Parsees, than in an; 
other of the numerous religions examined by him so cnticall; 
in Ins odd, detached manner The close connexion witl 
Persia always maintained by his family, and his marufes 
preference for Iranian rather than Mogul (U/beg ant 
Chag it"u) officers predisposed him to look with a favourable 
eye on the creed and religious philosophy of Iran M 

'AN, in, '100 The author seem to Imc known nnj Buddha 
elassifii s the mcmljers of the scholars Abu 1 Fazl met a fe • 
tssc mlilit^e 11 s * SGfls, philosophers . Uuddhibts at tlie time of his Jusi 
oritor-. wrists Su nnis, Sh]u>. visit to Kashmir, but ‘ saw now 

fir dim -in s. I ills, Si& riiS U>cil nmongtlir Famed ’ Hcobservn 

two Kinds of Hu ns (7 C hurbaks lint ‘ for a long time pist scare* 
| seif Chiirv'iki or Hindu mattri- anj trice of tlum lias existed if 
abstic atliustsj, \a7-irtnts [Chris- Hindustan ’ (Ain, \ol In, p 212) 
turns], I«wh, h ibiatis [Cbristi ins TJit st it* in< nts in Jl &, D , vi, 5S 
of St lolinj Zoroistmns, tnd and von S<* r, i, 520 ri , tlul 
otlu rs Jim SiOrls or Smris Uuddinsts took p irt in the d< b it« 
weir ^vitfirnhiri Tains Vatis arc erroneous Tilt p tssages tiled 
nrt ronsiih rt d to l>c unorthodox re ill\ n fer to Jains Aim i J a 7 
(St« v( nson. The llrtirt of Jinmwn bricflj desrrilms tin Cii&rvUk i (f 
11)15, p 2 41) Akbar docs not NfistiVa doctrine (op cit , p 217J 
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The fit of religious frenzy wluch assailed Akbar at the 
leginrung of May 157S was a symptom of the intense 
nterest m the claims of rival religions which he manifested 
n 1578-9 prior to the signing of the * infallibility 5 decree 
n September of the latter year Discussion in lus 1 parlia- 
nent of religions ’ was fast and furious About that timej 
irobabhf in the latter part of 1578, the Zoroastnans found 
heir opportunity for giving the em^etorTartlieFinstruction 
n the mysteries of their faith, with so much effect that he| 
xns regarded by many as having become a convert 1 He, 
s said to have worn the sacred shirt and girdle which ex ervl 
Parsec must w'car under his clothes, 311 st as, at a little later 
late, he appeared in public with Hindu sectarian marks on 
tns forehead and also adopted the use of Christian emblems. 

Akbar’s principal teacher m Zo ronstnn n lore was Dastur 
Mehcnce_Rana ,- a leading mobedox theologian fr om Naus arT 
m Guja rat, then the principal centre of the Parsec priest- 
hood in India, whose acquamtance he had made at the 
time of the siege of Surat in 1573, when the imperial army 
was encamped at Ivnnkra Ivluln Exen at that earlv date 
Akbar was so eager to learn the mysteries of Zoroastrianism 
that he extracted all the information he could from the 
Dastur, and persuaded lum to come to court in order to 
continue the discussion It is not clear whether the Dastur 
accompanied Akbar on lus return to the capital in 1573 
or followed him later but the Parsec scholar certainly 
took part in the debates of 157S, and went home carl} in 
?579 


His eminent services rendered at court to the religion of 
lus fithers justly won the gratitude of his colleagues at 
home who formally recognized lum as their head an honour- 
able position which lie held until Ins death m 1591 His 
son who succeeded lum also vi sited Akbar Old Parsce 
praxer-books of the eighteenth century arc extant which 


' Tlir sun, tin Min* thc\ni!at ritec ( J 1ST}, part 1 , io) 

fix' the Zoroastrism’ (Tmnrson, vsvxu X S (ISOS) j> 14) 

\kbar s Pmm ) Mochmann 1 Tlic correct spelling is Mali 
Kvs tlnj Akbar, though n bilfl \urjl 
)n hi* heart, was n Pnnce bx hi* 
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include the name of Dastur Meherjee Piuna. among the most 
honoured benefactors of the Zoroastnan faith. 1 

( Akbar rewarded him by a heritable grant of 200 bjghas 1 
‘of land as subsistence allowance (madad-i-mndsh), -which 
after his death was increased by one half m favour of his 
son The deeds of grant are m existence)^ The Dastur 
taught_ Akbar the peculiar terms, ordinances, rites, and 
ceremonies of his creed, laying stress above all things on 
the duty of reverencing the sun and fixe. A sacred fire, 
prepared according to Parsee rules, was started accordingly 
m the palace and made over to the charge of Abu-1 Eazl, 
who was held responsible that it should never be extin- 
guished ^ 

From the beginning of the twenty-fifth year of the reign 
1 (Ma rch 1580) j^kb gr^beg an to prostr ate himself i njpubkc 
both_ before the sun and before__fire,{ and w r hen the lamps 
and ^mdleTlvifeTlgHted in the evening the whole court 
was required to rise respectfully The reverence for artificial 
lights thus inculcated finds expression m his recorded say- 
( ings, one of which is * To light a candle is to commemorate 
the (rising of the) sun. To whomsoever the sun sets, what 
other remedy hath he but this ? 5 3 ') 

Akbar’s devotion to the fixe cult partly explains, though 
it does not justify, the passionate ferocity which he dis-^, 
played on one occasion in or about a. d. 1003 He wa' 
accustomed to retire to his rooms in the afternoon to rest 
Onccvemnghehappenedto emerge earherthan was expected 
and at first could not find any of the servants i 

i 

‘ When he came near the throne and couch, he saw a 
luckless lamplighter, coiled up like a snake, m a careless, 
death-hke sleep, close to the rojal couch Enraged at the 
sight, he ordered him to be thrown from the tower, and he 
was dashed into a thousand pieces ’ 

1 ‘Xauwnnum caput, ct s^des 1 The blgha of Akbar was a little 
est quorundam horrunurn qui sc more than lialf an acre, hut its 
Pcrsas tt -T£x( nos \ocant, ex exact area is not known i 

Jeze Pcn-ne ciMtab, gtnere * ‘ Happj baj mgs,’ ju,| 
Gal^ra'-i, quos I.usitam Cuannos p i 
vocant ’ (Commrntaruii, p 5-tS) 
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T iio imp r nal wrath ft II also upon t lit re ^jionsi hie officers, 
t hough in n fashion h ss t< rnhk 1 * 'J lie Mon is not a pleasant 
mit, but its horror is vtim «lml lessened if wc remember 
tin! in \)J» ir\ <\is tin offend of Hu ‘ lu« Lkss ]nnip> 
'liter w is n prof iimtion is well ns neglect of dul\ 

Uu Paw < prop i» uid j mus support* d In tin zeal of tin 
indti I? ij i Ibrjhil, nil ardent sun worsluppe r from another 
Milt of ut 11 , ind it n]so fitted m well with the practices 
the Hindu holies j» the 7<iimi who had their burnt 
Te rings (//on) aft<r the Hnhnmiucil fashion A few 
irs litir (I \hlur e irrtcd further his conijihnnco 
it li Parse e ritual h\ uiopling the Persinn mines fe>r the 
onths ind el ns miel e e le brntitig the fourteen Persian fcsti- 
ds ■'Put lie stopped without ever re idling the jiomt of 
. finite lj hi coming i /oroistrmn file aclcel in the Mine 
as with ngirel to Hinduism, Jainism, and Christianity 
e went so fir in relition to e »h religion that ehffercnl 
*opk had re isonahk {'round for afiirming Imn to be i 
/oroastn.ui, a Hindu, a J mi, or a Christian 
Ncserllu h s.s, he could not bring himself to accept franklj 
i\ one of the* four ore eels, however much lie might ndnurc 
rtain doctrines eif e ich, or even practise some parts of 
ic nlunl of all four ^Jlc always chcnshcd his dream 
'imposing on the empire a new and improved religion of 
s own which should include the best parts of all those 
imed besides others , and, when at last he felt his throne 
cure m 15S2, the only religion to which he could be said i 
i adhere was (hat of Ins personnl invention, the Tauhxdj 
ahl, or Divine. Monotheism, with himself as Pope-King 3 Jf j 


1 Asad Hep, in A, D , u, 
it 

* Badfionl, with reference to 
ie time nt»out 1581, poos so fnr 
; to siv that ‘His Mnjcstv 
rml\ believed in the t rut li of 
ie Christian relipion ’ (a, 207) 
he statement max be? true for 
hit time, when the influence; of 
qiinviva was stronplv felt 

* Tlic lenehnp mithontv for 
Abnr’s relations with the Parsecs 
■ the excellent and convincing 


treatise bv J T Modi, entitled 
The Parser* a t the Court of At bar, 
ami Dastur Mchrjcc /Mud , Bom- 
ba \ , I00a The ntithor, velio 
presents mnnv previously unpub- 
lished documents in both text 
eenei tnmslation, proves conclu- 
sivelv that Ahbnrs partial con- 
version to Zoroastrianism was the 
work of the DnstOr from Nnusurl, 
bepun m 1573 nnd continued to 
I578-!) He denis fully with the 
testimonj of BneluonI (Lowe, 
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am The potency of the influence exercised by Jam teacher 

influence on 1( j eas an( j p 0 ] 1C y G f Akbar has not been recognizee 
iklwr by histonans No reader of the works of Elphmstone 
von Noer, or MaUeson would suspect either that he hstenec 
to the lessons of the Jam holy men so attentively that h( 
is reckoned by Jain writers among the converts to then 
religion, or that many of Ins acts from 1582 onwards vert 
the direct outcome of his partial acceptance of Jam doctnne 
Even Bloehmann failed to perceive that three of the learned 
men of the time^as enumerated in Abu-I Fazl’s long lists, 
were eminent Jam. gums, or religious teachers, namely 
i Iilravijaya Sun, Vijayasena Sun, and Bhanuchandra 
j UpadKyaya The first named, the most distinguished of 
the three, and credited by Jam authors with the honour 
of having converted Akbar, is placed by Abu-1 Fazl along 
with twenty others, including Shaikh Mubarak, m the first 
of the five classes of the learned, among the select few vho 
1 understand the mystenes of both worlds 
\ In 1582 the emperor, after his return from Kabul, having 
heard of the virtues and learning of Hiravijaya, ordered 
the Viceroy of Gujarat to send him to court 0 The holy 
man, in response to the viceregal summons, came to Ahmad- 
abud, paid his respects to the emperor’s representatn c,c 
and, in the interests of his religion, decided to accept the 


C 20S), and other authors, refuting 
y an absolute demonstration the 
shallow criticism of R B Karkana 
in ‘ Akbar and the Parsecs ’ 
(J Bo Dr li A S , 189G) Dates 
render untenable Karkana s view 
that the Parsec lore of Akbar was 
obtained from Ardeshlr, a Persian 
scholar who was summoned to 
his court at Lahore Ardeshlr, 
who was sent by Shah Abbas the 
Great, came for the sole purpose 
of helping Mir Jamulu-d din in 
the compilation of a dictionary 
of old Persian, -which appeared 
in 1G08-9, after Akbar s death, 
under the title Farhang-t Jahan- 
gir! His Indian labours extended 
from 1593 to 1397, many "stars 
after Akbar had absorbed' afl the 
Zoroastrianism which lie was 


inclined to accept Modi’s con 
elusions are supported by ample 
documentary e\ idence The essay 
in the same volume entitled ‘Notes 
of Anquetil du Perron (1755-0 
on King Akbar and Dastur^ 
Mchcrp Riinu ’ adds certain 
material and interesting details 
For life of Mir Jamulu-d din sec 
Ain, vol 1 , p 450, No 104 He 
attained the rank of ‘ commander 
of 4,000 ’ under Jnh&ngir TJic 
Farhang is described by Bloch- 
mann in J A S B , part i, 
■vol xxxvn, N S (1808), PP 
12-15, 05-0 Akbar took a lively 
interest in the work, which 
occupied the Mir for thirty years 
It is of high value because it pves 
the explanation of ancient Zoro- 
astnan words 
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mpennl unit ition lit refined nil the costh gifts proved 
ipon Ins accept om nnd, in accord tm < with tin rtiks of 
Ins order, started on Ins loop walk to 1 nthpur-Sikri Tin 
is* of a oojvm v vnre of am kind In n man of Ins station 
would ln'e imolnd i \rnmtmiim ilion 
’Phc_w< ,r 3 tn\«ll«r w is n cum < 1 with all tin pomp of Action 
imperial ppumtrs, vnd was m wU o\er to the enTe of Akbar 
Mini 1 n 7 l until tin so\e reign found leisure to rntncrsr 
with him * \fu r mnrh t ilk upon the jirohhnis of religion 
and plnlosopln, flrt with Mm 1 Fa?! and tlun with \khir, 
tin bun pud a Msit to \pni \t the dost of the run) 
sc non In returned to 1 ithpurSikri and persuaded the 
intinror to rcUas( pnsoners uid cigtd birds, and to proluTnt 
lhc^~killing of nnnnnls on certnn da\s In (lit following 
stir (ISk.'t) tho t orders weft extended, nml disobedience, 
to them w is mult n capit il olfetire \khir renounced lus 
much-lot e.-d hunting md restnrte-d the pnctict of fishing 
The Sim, who w is grinttd the. title of lag id-gum, or M oriel- 
teacher, returned m 15M to Gujarat 1>) wa\ of \grn and 
Allahabad Three sears liter the emjxror issued wntlen 
orders confirming the abolition of the ji zya lax and pro- 
hibiting slaughter during penods amounting eollcclneJy to 
half of the se lr The buns colleague, Bhiimichnndra, 
remained at court In 1503 Suldhichandri, who sisilcd 
Akbar at Lahore, also re-ceiseel an honorm title, and was 
granted control osor the holt places of lus faith The tax 
on pilgnms to Satninjnja was abolished at the sunc time 
The temple of Aelissara on the holy lull of Sitrunjaja near 
Pfilituna in K'ltlnfiwar, which had been consecrated b) 
IliraMjaja in 1500, has on its walls a Sanskrit inscription 
of unusual length, wlneh combines the praises of the Sun 
with those of Akbar, and gnes particulars of the emperor’s 
generosity 

In 1592 Hinmjaya Sun stare cd himself to death in the 
approved Jmn fashion, and on the spot where Ins body 

1 Abu-1 Fazl made a careful satisfactory information nbout 
study of the doctrines of the the Dipnmlmrn or nude sect 
ScwriLs or 6\ctfinibnrn Tains, but (/Tbi, vol id, p 210) 
was unable to obtain equally 


1 4 w 
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was cremated, at Unanagar or Unnatpur, a stupa or memorial 
cupola was erected 

Akbar’s action in abstaining almost wholly from eating 
meat and m issuing stringent prolubitions, resembhng those 
of Asoka, restricting to the narrowest possible limits the 
destruction of animal life, certainly was taken in obedience 
to the doctrine of his Jam teachers The infliction of the 
I capital penalty on a human being for causing the death of 
an animal, which seems so unjust and absurd in our eyes, 
was in accordance with the practice of several famous 
ancient Buddlust and Jain Jangs The regulations must 
have inflicted much hardship on many of Akbar’s subjects, 
and especially on the Muhammadans 1 * * 

The contribution made to the debates by Christian dis- 
putants was an important factor among the forces winch 
led AkbaT to renounce the Muslim religion The strange 
story of the first Jesuit mission to Ins court -will now be 
told m outline The material is so copious that it is not 
Vklmr’s possible to narrate the interesting details in full The result 
nation °f the communications with Christians described in the 
3on last preceding chapter was that in December 1578 Akbar 


1 The principal authority used 
is the article by ‘ C entitled 
* ffiravijnya Suri, or the Jamas 
at [the! Court of Akbnr jn 
Jama-Sliascma, Benares, 1010 
(VIra Sam 2437, pp 113-28) 
The names of Akbar’s Tnin 
visitors, ns recorded by Abu-1 
Fn7l in slightly corrupted forms, 
will be found m Ain, vol l, pp 
538, 547 The vicoroj or Gujarut 
who sent the SOn to court was 
Sliihab Klifin (Sluhabu-d din 
Ahmad Khun) For the prohibi 
tion of the use by Jain ascetics 
of any conveyance see Stevenson, 
The Heart of Javnsm, Oxford 
University Press, 1015, p 211 
Mrs Stevenson’s book is the best 
readable treatise on Jainism 
The mention of the abolition of 
the jizya and the pilgrim tax at 

the instance of the SOri and bis 

disciple proves that the general 

orders issued early in the reign 


for the cessation of those imposts 
hnd not been fully obeyed, at 
least in Katluawar Such evasion 
of imperial orders was common 
in Mogul times Similarly, English 
kings repeatedly renewed Magna 
Cartn nnd other charters, winch 
they habitually violated whenever 
they got the chance The great 
inscription mentioned is No 308 
of Kielhorn’s 1 List ’ in Ep 1ml , 
v, p 44, App The text, with 
a short nbstrnct in English, was 
printed by Bolder, as No XII, 
ibid , vol ii, pp 38, 50 4 C ’ 

gives the text nnd an old transla- 
tion of the relevant portions 
The erection of n Jain stflpa so 
late ns 1502 is worth noting No 
other modern example is recorded, 
so far ns I know Sec V A Smith, 
The Jam Stfipa of Malhnrfi, 
Allahabad, 1001, a work acciden- 
tally omitted from Mrs Steven- 
son’s bibliography 
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ispntclicd to the authorities at Goa a letter m the following 
erms 


1 In the name of God 

' Letter of Jnliiluddin Muhammad Akbar, king placed in 
lie scat of God 

* [To the] Clnef priests of the Order of St Paul 
‘ “ Be it known to them that I am a great friend of theirs 
‘ “ I have sent tlnthcr Abdullah my ambassador, and 
Domenico Perez, m order to invite you to send back to me 
ivith them two of your learned men, who should bring the 
books of the lav, and above all the Gosjiels, because I truly 
ind earnestl y desire to understan d their perfect ion , ancf 
until great urgency I agirrrr'clemamr that they should come 
until my ambassador aforesaid, and bring their books 
For from their coming I shall obtain the utmost consolation , 
they will be dear to me, and I shall receive them ■until every 
possible honour As soon as I shall have become well 
instructed in the law, and shall have comprehended its 
perfection, they will be able, if willing, to return at their 
pleasure, and I shall send them back with great honours, 
and appropriate rewards Let them not fear me in the 
least, for I receive them under my pledge of good faith 
and assure them concerning myself ” ’ 1 

Abdullah, Akbar’s envoy, reached Goa in September 1579, 
and was received with the stately ceremomal ordinarily 
reserved for the entry of a new Portuguese Viceroy The 
wholly unexpected invitation from Akbar excited the 
warmest interest in the breast of every member of the 
colony and aroused the most extravagant hopes The 
. authorities of Goa had sought for years, and sought in vain, 
to find a way to introduce the gospel into the Mogul empire, 


1 Translated direct from the 
Italian of Bartoli, p 14 Maclagan 
(p 48) gives another rendering, 
substantially identical A third 
version, from Du Jarnc, -will be 
found in von Noer, l, 325 Goldie 
(p 54 « ) furnishes a fourth, from 
the Latin of Alegambe’s work, 
entitled Morlcs illustrcs corum de 
Socielate Jcsu, 6Lc (10571 All 
the versions agree so closely that 
we may be confident of possessing 
the correct text in substance 
The date of the letter is given by 


De Sousa The * Order of St Paul ’ 
is a synonym for Jesuits Similar 
letters vere addressed to the 
Viceroy and Archbishop of Goa 
Abdullah the envoy may be the 
Khwaja Abdullah, who was with 
Akbar in the Sarnkl fight See 
Blochmann, Ain, vol i, p 423, 
No 109 Perhaps he may be 
identified preferably with Sayyid 
Abdullah Khun, a more conspicu- 
ous personage. No 189 of Bloch- 
mann 
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■which -was almost unknown to them except by report 
Kofl, without any action on their part, they found the 
door suddenly thrown open by the long himself, who not 
only invited, but begged them to enter The prospect of 
winning a king so great and a kingdom so extensne to the 
glory of the church and the benefit of Portugal was not to 
be neglected - 1 Although the Viceroy hesitated at first to 
accept the invitation, his scruples were oierboroe by the 
advice of the ecclesiastical authorities, who earnestly recom- 
mended that the Fathers asked for should be allowed to go, 
* without other securities than those of Dmnc Providence 
When the question of acceptance had been decided m 
November, anxious care was denoted to the choice of the 
missioners, who should be men qualified to take full advan- 
tage of the unique opportunity offered - 1 The three Fathers 
selected were Ridolfo Aquavivft , as head of the mission ; 



and assist ant- The}* joyfully welcomed the task imposed 
upon them, and were filled with eager anticipations of the 
conquest to be won for the Cross 

Before we proceed to narrate the story of the mission, it 
will be well to introduce to the reader the two remarkable 
men who conducted it. Aqua viva and Monserrate (Monserrat 
or Montserrat) The third member. Father Ennquez 
(Enrichez, Henriquez), the converted Persian, was of slight 
importance. 

Ridolfo (Rudolf) Aquaviva, a younger son of the Duke of 
Atri, one of the most influential nobles in the kingdom of 
Naples- was bom in 1550, and, therefore, was Akbar's junior 
by eight 3 ears. His parents were pious people, det oted to 
the Church and influential in its councils Ridolfo, from 
early childhood, exhibited an intense vocation for the 


1 1 Acqmsto d’ tm Re, e d’ tm 1 De Sousa, Orimle Conquislado, 
Regno guadagnato «TIa gloria voL h, C 1, see. 45, as txansl by 
della Qnesa, e aH’ utile di Porto- Hosten in Com mem tonus, p 544 ; 
gaHo’ (Bartoli, p 10) Political and Monserrate himself, Ibid-, 
ambition -was combined frith p 547. 
missionary zeal 
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religious nrcrr, nml may ho snid to hayc been born a saint 
of tlu ascetic typi lb made no nccount of lift or the 
pl< lsuns of life, nml n martyrs crown y\us the one pnze 
for wlnrh In** **onl longed lly **lutr strength of will he bent 
down Ins fitlurs opposition, and forced an entry into the 
Jtsml Order In September 177S, lump then twenty -ught 
\eirs of ag<, In limit d at Goi, ns a nieinbtr of a prosc- 
1\ tiring mission, full of cntlnisiistic zeal A month after 
his nrrml lit hid tlu pit isurt of baptizing a score of the 
attend mts of a pnnetss of lhjqnir, who had been persunded 
to become a Christian Ih was appointed Proftssor of 
Philosophy, and dtxoted nuieh time to perfecting himself 
in the local \trnncular ealhd Ktinknni, until he wns selected 
to bt luad of the mission lie then applied himself with 
equal dihpiiici to the stud\ of Ptr*>ian, in which lie rapidly 
bicanie proficient 1 

Either \ntomo Monsirrati, a Cat dan Spmiard, wns 
a worths colleague of tlu saintly \qunmn, although a man 
of a different t\pi During the visitation of plague at 
Lisbon in I5G0 hi hid distinguished himself by exhibiting 
conspicuous 7cul and dcsotion in his ministrations At 
Akbar s court lus c'ourage did not desert him, and in Ins 
attacks on the religion of the Prophet of Mecca he allowed 
himself to use language so strong that ci cn the Intitudinnnnn 
emperor wns obliged to check lam In 15S2 he returned 
to Goa mid continued lus missionary labours at or near 
that city until 15S8, when lie wns ordered to Abyssinia 
' ’While on Ins way lie was taken prisoner by the Arabs, y\ho 
kept lnm in confinement for six years and a half 

When deputed to Akbar’s court lie had been appointed 
by the Provincial of Goa ns histonnn of the mission He 


1 Aqumivn’s biogmphv is to 
lie rend most conveniently in 
Goldie The Bljapur princess wns 
n niece of Mir All Khan, uncle 
of All Add Shall, the reigning 
King of Bljapur The uncle was 
kept b\ the Portuguese ns n 
possible pretender to the throne, 
and n check on their enemy, the 
i king There can be little doubt 


tlint the conversion of the Indy 
nnd her suite ivns due to policy 
mtlicr tlmn to conviction In 
the time of Archbishop Dom 
Gnspnr, the Sultnn of Bljapur hnd 
nnticipnted Ahbnr, by sending 
for priests and Chnstinn scrip- 
tures, * without any further good 
result ’ (Dc Sousa, ut supra, in 
Monserrate, Commentanus,p 545) 


I other 
Antonio 
Mon- 
sc rrnte 


J 
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earned out conscientiously the duty imposed upon lnm, 
and v. rote up his notes each night After Ins return to Goa 
lie arranged his matenals, and m lnle confined by the Arabs 
uas permitted to complete his literary labours lie was 
ransomed m 159G The third mission was then at court, 
and Akbar uas indignant when he heard that Ins old friend 
had been held captive 

Monserrate’s principal Mork, entitled Mongolicac Legations 
Commentaries, m Inch had been longlost, and was not recovered 
until 190G, is of special importance ns being * the earliest 
account of Northern India by a European since the days 
of Vasco da Gama ’, and also as including the fullest descrip- 
tion extant of Akbnr’s successful campaign against his 
brother of Kabul in 1581 The author, who was then tutor 
to Pnnee Murad, accompanied Akbar as far as Jalfilabad 
on the road to Kabul 

A smaller tract, devoted to a description of Akbar per- 
sonally, also has been presen cd and is now accessible in 
an English translation Monserrate’s writings dealing with 
the geography, natural history, manners, and customs of 
India have not yet been found, but may be hidden ill some 
European library The map of Northern India which he 
prepared on the basis of astronomical observations is 
attached to the Commentaries, and is of much interest ns 
the enrhest European map of India since the time of Ptolemy 
and Eratosthenes 1 

On No\ ember 17, 1579, the missionaries left Goa by sea, 
and after calling at Clinul arrived at Daman, a Portuguese 
port farther north Thence they marched through Pulsar and 
Nnustin to Surat, the Moslem entrance to the Mogul empire, 
•ulurc they arm cd in December After a necessary halt for 
nearly a month there they began their journey inland on 
January 15, 1580 They Mere accompanied by a caravan of 
merclinnts bringing m ith them China, silks and other goods for 
sale in theintcnor Tin roads mi re so unsafe in those daystlmt 
only large canunns tould trasel with any hope of reaching 
thur destination A small mounted guard met the travellers 
* Sec post, Bibliography, section U 


Route of the 

FIRST JESUIT MISSION (1580) 

from 

Daman to Fathpur Sxkri 


Note - The mission proceeded from Gob to 

Daman by sea, calling at Chau/ The little 
nver Parnera to the south of Bu/sar then 
marked the boundary bettreen Portuguese 
and Mogul territory 
>» The marching distance of about 

-650 miles from Surat to fathpur S7krr 
eras covered Jmd3 daysman average of 
ISjmtes a day 
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on the northern bank of the TuptI They then marched 
parallel to the river through Kukarmunda to Taloda in 
Khandcsh, a country town still in existence There they 
turned m a north-easterly direction, and, after passing 
through Sultunpur, now desolate, advanced through the 
difficult and perilous country of the Satpura hills, infested 
by wild Blnls and other such tribes After crossing the 
Narbada they proceeded to Mandu and Ujjain. On 
February 9 they reached Sarangpur, now in the Dcwus 
State, where the Fathers had the consolation of saying 
Mass Six days later they arrived at Sironj, now in Tonk, 
and were met presently by a strong escort sent by Akbar 
From that point their road ran nearly due north, through 
Narwar, Gwalior, and Dholpur to Fathpur-Sik rl, where 
they arrived on February 28 (o s ) after a journey from 
Surat of alittlc over six weeks 1 

Akbar’s Akbar was so eager to meet Ins visitors that he had them 

of?)ie tl0n brought direct to Ins presence and kept them talking until 

Fathers two o’clock m the morning He assumed Portuguese 
costume, and offered them a large sum of money, but the 
pnests refused to accept anything beyond bare maintenance 
The interpreter, Dominic Peres?, was instructed to attend 
to their wants On the following day Akbar again received 
them in the private audience chamber (Dlwun-i Khass), and, 


1 The stages of the journey 
nre detailed by Fmncisco de 
Sousu, S I , Oncntc Conijuxslado, 
i d ii, j) 150, ns translated by 
Goldie, pp 58-01 SulUinpur, 
in the "West KhfindCsh District, 
Uotnbnv Presidency, 21° '18' N , 
74° 55' E , was an important town 
until the lieginnmg of the nine- 
teenth century, when it was 
ruined by Taswnnl Hao Ilolkar, 
the nhtls, and famine A jiclty 
village now occupies part of the 
Kite, on winch the buddings still 
stand Sftrnngpur (2 1° 51' N , 
70’’ 20' 1 ), a small town nl 
present, was an important and 
famous place In ancient times 
!• urther details will lie found in 
Monscrrnte, pp 551-0 The date 


of stnrlmg from Surat Is as given 
by Dc Sousa Monscrrnte state/ 
it ns Janunry 24 , but In hit 
account (p 551 « ) there is somr 
confusion of old and new styles 
The new style was ndoplcd by 
the Portuguese Government witfi 
eJTect from Octolicr 5/15, 1582 
(Nicholas, Chronology of History 
(1855), p 52), nnd a year Jater in 
India The change in J> ngland was 
made on Septcmlxr 5/14, 1752 
The journcj totliecnpftnloecupli d 
4 5 dajs Monscrrnte, it should 
I>c oliscrvul, calls Gnjarfit ‘ Gcdro 
sin ’ Ik dcserll/cs all the princi- 
pal plnccs The Hindu temples 
even when had ijeen destroyed 
by the Muhammadans (p 550) 
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on March M wt. pit is t d to icccpt t In' pi ft of a mapmficcnlh 
lxnmd coji\ of tin Km d Pnhplot lhhh of Plant \n printed 
in 1’5 o , >-7j for Philip II of spun 1 \t i lutir date (1701) 
la fiM huh t!ii! work with tin otlur 1 urope in hooks to 
thr 1 it In r tlun it Ins court 1 'j '1 In emperor treated the 
saend le\t with tin profound! s| nun n< re mm mg les 
turh in plum’ < uli \ oluuu on his hi ml and kissing it 
deumth lh also rnininaiidt d his artists to < op\ pictures 
of t hnst md tin \ irpui whu h tin 1 it In rs had with llu m 
md dir> cj c <1 i , old n lupi in to hi in uh \ft<rwnrds, he 
Milled min <\<r\ in tr) of nspict tin chape] which tin 
1 Ulurs iur< allowed to pr< p ir< m tin pdui md made 
o\ < r his s i road 'on Volt t n Mur 'id, tin n aped tin \ i m, to 
PitlurMon imli for uistnn timi in tin Portuguese language 
and (hnstiin inords ’I In Ti suits dtsinhi the \ounp 
jinnet as hi nip \ i n dfictioniti of i pood disposition, and 
excellent iluhtirs s '1 in prnsts \un allmnd full liherti 
to pn ioh and m iki umnrMoiis it tin c ipit d, and w In n 
a Portupm se it court dud his fuinrd was celebrated In i 
n proeission mire lung through tin town with enieiftxcs anew 
lighted c mdh s 

Tin attitmh of tin niissionarn s w is so unceimpromising 
and f untied tint nothing hut tin. strong protection of the 
unpi ror could linn prisirnd tlnirlms 1 lie \ made no 
pntinci of sh iring tin s\tnp ithetic feeling for the religion 
of tin Prophet of \r ihi i comnionh expressed in these da\ s 
A litter disp itched on December 10, 1 7M), In \ipunna to 
tin Hi it or of Goa expresses tlmr sintinunts and deedares 
that 


Atlitinlc 
of (he 
am 

Monnno 


‘our e irs lit ir nothing hut that hideous and liunous name 
of Mdiomel In a word, Mahomet is i Mrs thing here 

, Antichrist rugiis In honour of this infernal monster they 
head the knee, prostrate, lift up their hinds, gne aims, 


1 lilt at ifli it lie Oolitic, p ai 
Maclagan (p Kill) e mine enisle 
niece sts other editions See 
Cominnitartwt, p 70.2 
1 Pinlieiro s lelli r of Scptcnilx'r 
3, 1507 , in Peruse 111, pp 00-71, 
■ and Mnclagnn, p 00 The books 


inchahtl tin Leri e of Portugal, 
tin Coimncnturir'i of Albuquerque, 
nud sundre theological treatises 
1 ‘ Molto nffettiouato di 

mnlto biinn naturnle, A di grande 
ingegno ’ (Peruscln, i> 8) 
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and do all they do And we cannot speak out the truth 
lest, if we go too far, we endanger the hfe of the King ’ 1 

Although they could not utter everything that was m 
their minds, they said much, and, as already mentioned, 
Monserrate’s freedom gave offence even to Akbar 

As a matter of fact, their presence at court, the marked 
favour shown to them by the sovereign, and the licence of 
their language, helped to inflame the discontent which 
found expression m two formidable rebellions, undoubtedly 
dangerous to both the throne and hfe of Akbar During 
the course of the early disputations held in Akbar’s apart- 
ments, certain Muhammadans proposed that the rival 
claims of Islam and Christianity should be determined by 
the ordeal of fire They suggested that a champion of 
Islam holding a Koran, and one of the priests holding the 
Gospels, should enter a fire, and that whichever came out 
unhurt should be regarded as the teacher of truth Akbax 
liked the notion, and intimated to the Fathers that he would 
arrange for their safety, while one of the Mu 11 as, whom he 
much disliked, would be burnt But Aquaviva denounced 
the proposal as being impious and would not accept it 1 
At Easter time Akbar suggested privately that he might 
arrange to be baptized by travelling to Goa on pretence of 
preparing for pilgrimage to Mecca We must now part 
‘ , from the'Fatliers for a time, and deal with other matters ; 

including some of earlier date 

Akbar as CA-t the end of June 1579 Akbar had introduced a startling 
preacher innovation by displacing the regular preacher at the chief 
Cr? mosque m Fathpur-Slkrl and himself taking his place in 
the pulpit on the first Friday m the fifth month of the 
Muhammadan year ) The address ( hhulbah ) usually given 
on a Friday is composed somewhat on the lines of the 
‘bidding prayer’ used in English universities, and always 
includes a prayer for the reigning sovereign {Akbar, m 

1 Goldie, pp 77, 78 6 tre volte), as Peruschi observe? 

1 The storv appears in various (p 37) Monscrratc gives a ful 
versions, and the challenge was account of the first occasion, carlj 
offered two or three times (due, m 1580 (pp 504-0) 
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order to emphasize the position of spiritual leader of the 
nation (Imam-t-adtl) to which he laid claim, availed Inmself 
of certain alleged ancient precedents and resolved to recite 
the Khutbah himself FaizI, brother of Abu-1 Fnzl and Poet 
Laureate, produced a sort of Khutbah m verse, as follows, 
which the emperor recited 


‘ In the name of Him who gave us sovereignty, 

Who gave us a vase heart and a strong arm, 

Who guided us in equity and justice, 

Who put away from our heart aught but equity , — 
His praise is beyond the range of our thoughts, 

Exalted be His Majesty — “ Ailahu Akbar ! ” 5 [Great is 
God 1] \ 

To tho se eloq uent lines he added some verses of the 
voran, exp ressin g th anks for mercies and fa vours, and 
aving repeated the fatilia, or opening section oTtlie Koran, 
ame down from the pulpit and said his prayers According 
o Badaoni, he lost lus nerve and broke down, but the 


tlier historians do not support that statement. He repeated 


he experiment several times 1 

(Even Abu-1 Fazl admits that the innovation was un- f 
>opular and aroused much uneasy feeling ) Some people E 
aid that the emperor wished to pose as the Prophet of 
he incomparable Deity Others hinted that he was not ^ 


mwilling to be regarded as himself sharing m the Divine 
lature The use of the ambiguous phrase Allahu Ahbar 
;ave colour to the most extreme criticisms, and, in spite 
)f Akbar’s disavowals, I am convinced that at times l ie 


t Uowed himsel f to fancy that i n Ins own person he h ad 
indged t he gulf betw een tliePinitc and the Infinite His 


i 

1 A N , lii, 300 , BnduonI, h, 
»'0 , fabahat, in E &, D , v, 412 
4he version quoted is tlint in 
Uwe’s tr of BnduonI The con- 
cluding v ords may be read as 
penning that ‘ Akbar is God ’ 
fume coins bear legends in the 
otm 'Akbar Allah’, which dls- 
Wctly suggests his claim to 
Him ty The fatiha is tins 
Praise be to God, the Lord of nil 
Matures , the most mercifur, 
j IMS 


the King of tho day of judgment 
Thee do lie vforslnp, and of thee 
we beg assistance Direct us in 
the right way, in the way of 
those to whom thou linst been 
gracious , not of those against 
whom thou art incensed, nor of 
those who go nstrny ’ (Sale) 
Examples of Khutbah composition 
are given in Hughes, Dictionary 
of Islfim 
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Ihfalli- 
jihty ’ 
Decree 
if Sept 
1579 


recorded sayings prove conclusively that he rated very 
highly the kingly position 

f ‘ The very sight of kings , he said, ‘ has been held to be 
a part of divine worship The} 1 ' have been styled conven- 
tionally the Shadow of God , and, indeed, to behold them 
is a means of calling to mind the Creator, and suggests the 
protection of the Almighty.’ 1 

His learned and skilful flatterers, Abu-1 Fazl, Faizl, and 
the rest, were only too willing to fill his mind with such 
notions, and he, after the manner of kings, sv, allowed 
flattery with pleasure Abu-1 Fazl -\ainly tnes to deny the 
patent fact that Akbar regarded with disfavour the Muham- 
madan religion Although the emperor did not wholly 
cast aside the mask of conformity until 1582, his faith in 
Islam had been completely shaken at least three years 
earlier But/ he always held firmly to the great doctrine 
of the unity of GodJ 

Before he made up his imnd definitely to renounce Islam, 
he tried to follow a middle path, and to seek peace hi' 
constituting himself the supreme judge of all differences 
( between the rival Muslim doctors When he returned 
I triumphant from Gujarat at the turning-point of his career, 
Shaikh Mubarak had gratified him by expressing the hope | 
that the emperor might become the spiritual as well as the 
political head of his people The hint ghen in 1573 Jjad 
never been forgotten by either its author or the sot ereigm 
Six years later, m 1579, the time was deemed to be ripe 1 
for the proposed momentous innot ati on which should extend 
the autocracy of Akbar from the temporal to the spiritual^ 
• side, and make him Pope as well as King j 

' Ultimately, (at the beginning of September 1579, Shaikq 
Mubarak produced a formal document m his own handjr- 
wnting, drafted in such a way as to settle that the emperor'’. 
■ must be accepted as the supreme arbiter in all causes, 
whether ecclesiastical or cml ) Probably it was suggested* 

1 ‘ Happ-v Sas Hips’ in AUi, proud and arropant that he i-rj 

-vol in, p *398 ’Guerrtiro (Jfcfa- willing to he -worshipped as God ' j 

fa m, Spanish tr , eh in, p 1C) 1 es tan soberuio > arropSte, tju< ' 

describes Akbar as being * bo eonsiete ser adorado como dins ’ b 
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by the information then becoming available concerning 
the position of the Pope m Western Europe We need not 
trouble about the technical discussions which raged round 
the interpretation of the legal terms, Mujtahid and Imam. - 
i-Adil It will suffice to say that Akbar was solemnly 
recogmzed as being superior m lus capacity of Imam-i-Adil 
to any other interpreter ( mujtahid ) of Muslim law, and 
practically was invested with the attribute of infallibility 
Both the rival party leaders, Makhdumu-1 Mulk and 
Shaikh Abdu-n Nabi, as well as other eminent doctors 
learned in the law, were induced or compelled to set their 
seals to a pronouncement which their souls abhorred This 
is the translation of the document, as preserved in the text 
of both Nizamu-d din and BadaonI 

‘ Petition 

* Whereas Hindostan is now become the centre of security ' 
and peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a large 
number of people, especially learned men and lawyers, have 
immigrated and chosen this country for their home 

l^Now we, the principal mama,) who are not only well- 
versed in the several departments of the Law and in the 
principles of jurisprudence, and well acquainted with the 
edicts which rest on reason or testimony, but are also known 
for our piety and honest intentions, have duly considered 
the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Koran — 

‘ “ Obey God, and obey the Prophet, and those who have 
authority among you ” , and secondly, of the genuine 
tradition — 

‘ “ Surely the man who is dearest to God on the day of 1 
judgment is the Imam-i-adil , whosoever obeys the Amir, / 
obeys Thee , and whosoever rebels against him, rebelsl 
against Thee ” , 

* And thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasomng or 
testimony and we have agreed that the rank of Sultan-i- 
•adil is higher m the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujtahid J| 

! * Further, (we declare that the King of the Islam, Amir offl 

(the Faithful, Shadow of God m the world, Abul-fath Jalal-i'i 
jUd-din Muhammad Akbar, Padshah GhazI (whose kingdom j 
jGod perpetuate !), is a most just, a most wise, and a s mostj 
I God-fearing king 

‘ Should, therefore, in.future a religious question come up, 

N2 
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regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance 
and His Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and cleai 
wisdom be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the nation 
and as a political expedient, any of the conflicting opinion! 
which exist on that point, and should issue a decree to that 
effect — 

* We do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding 
on us and on the whole nation. 

‘Further, we declare that should His Majesty think fit to 
issue a new order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound 
by it , Provided always, that such order be not only m 
accordance with some verse of the Koran, but also of real 
benefit to the nation , and further, that any opposition on 
the part of his subjects to such an order passed by His 
Majesty shall involve damnation m the world to come and 
loss of property and religious privileges m this 

‘ This document has been written with honest intention s, 
for the glory of God and the propagation of the Islam, and 
is signed by us, the principal Ulama and lawyers, in the month 
of Rajab in the year rune hundred and eighty-seven (9S7J/ 1 


That d ocument assured to Akbar, so far as any written 
instrument could have such effect, the utmost power Abat 
any_man,co uld claim, to exercise wathi^he lmutr idnElam 
'fh ed.ec reeMdnoconcern with any other rcli pi onT~Although 
it purported to have been devised for the propagation of 
the Muslim faith, and to recognize the authority not only 
of the Koran, but of the genuine traditions of the Prophet, 
yet, as Badaonl truly observes,^ 1 the superiority of the 
intellect of the Imam was established, and opposition was 
rendered impossible.’. 2 'j 


1 Badaonl, h, 279. Ha jab is attempt to put into execution the 

the 7th month. The year 987 design he jiad long meditated 

began on Februarj 28, 1579 of making the interests of the 

1 (The meaning and effect of indigenous princes the interests 

the decree are absurdly misre- of the central authority at Agra 
presented by Malleson in the The document is, in’ fact, the 
following passage ‘ The signa- Magna Charts of Ins reign J) \ 
ture of tlus document was a ‘ The reader wiJJ, I am sure, 
turning-point in the life and reign pardon me if I have dwelt at some . 
of Akbar For the first time length on the manner in which 
fie was free He could give cur- it was obtained/ for it is the key - 
re nee and force to lus ideas of stone of the subsequent legislation 
toleration and his respect for and action of the monarch, by 
conscience. He could now bring it placed alms e the narrow 
the Hindu, the ParsI, the Christian restrictions of Island) (p 158) 
into his councils He could 
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It may be doubted if the House of Worship remained m 
use for long after the promulgation of the decree M ronghng 
between the rival Muslim doctors became futile when the 
infallible autocrat could solve any problem at issue by 
a decisive vord Discussion, no doubt, still continued for 
years but it seems to have been conducted generally m the 
private apartments of the palace, and not at the House of 
Worship m the gardens <Tlic field of debate was widened' 
and representatives of all religions v ere henceforth welcomed^ 

The pretence or profession of a desire to define and 
propagate the teaching of Islam vas soon dropped, and in 
the course of a year or two Akbar had definitely ceased to 
he a Muslim As early as January 15S0 when Aquaviva 
and his companions were tra^ ellmg from S— t to Gujarat 
on their vay to the capital, they had met the imperial 
couriers, who told the escort that Akbar had forbidden 
the use of the name of Muhammad m the public prayers 1 
Afterwards he went much farther, and definitely renounced 
all faith in the Prophet, although he continued to perform 
occasional acts of conformity for political reasons 
~In September 1579 Akbar, although no longer a sincere Akbar s. 
believer in the efficacy of the prayers of Muslim saints, 

! made a pilgrimage, as had been his annual custom, to the ensy 
, shnne at Ajmer 2 The date, however, was not that of 
, Muinu-d din’s anniversary on which he had been accustomed 
j to go Abu-1 Fazl candidly states that he made this special 
vjsit as ‘ a means of calming the pubhc and enhancing the 
submission of the recalcitrants’ He never vent again, 
but in the year following (15S0) sent Prince Daruyul as his 
,w ‘ representative 

About this time Akbar _beconnng alarmed at the wide- 
spread resentment aroused by his innovations, adopted 
[a policy o f calculated hypoensv When on his way back 
trom Ajmer he caused a lofty tent [burguh) to be furnished 
as a travelling mosque, m which he ostentatiously prayed 

1 De Sousa, tJnenfe Ccmquuicia, mar-dung leisurely and hunting 
; id Lisbon, 1710, i, eh n, p ir/), on the -tray He arrived thp 

is cited by Goldie, p 65 n shnne about the mu 

* He started early in September, October (A N , m, 405) 
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five times a day, as a pious Muslim should do. A little later 
apparently in ( 1580, he carried his hypocritical conformity 
still farther A certain Mir Abu TurjflThad returned froir 
Mecca, bringing with him a stone supposed to bear ar 
impression of the Prophet’s foot Akbar, knowing well 
that ‘ the thing was not genuine commanded that the 
pretended relic should be received with elaborate ceremonial 
He went out m person to meet it, and helped to carry the 
heavy stone for some paces on his shoulder 

‘ All this honour was done out of abundant percept! ve- 
ncss, respect and appreciation, and wide toleration, m order 
that the reverence due to the simple-minded Saiyid might 
not be spilt on the ground, and that jovial critics might 
not break out into smiles The vain thinkers and ill-con- 
ditioned ones who had been agitated on account of the 
inquiries into the proofs of prophecy, and the passing of 
nights (m discussion), and the doubts of which books of 
theology are full — were at once made infamous in the market 
of ashamedness ’, 

and so on, according to Abu-1 Fazl The make-believe, 
however, Avas too obvious to impose on any intelligent 
person Indeed, BaduonI expressly states that when the 
emperor took the trouble of Avalking five levs to the shrine 
at Ajmer, 

n sensible people smiled, and said — “ It Avas strange that 
His Majesty should have such faith m the Klnvajah, while 
he rejected the foundation of everything — our prophet, 
from whose skirt hundreds of thousands of saints of the 
Ihighest degree, like the Khwajah, had sprung ” ’ 1 

We may be certain that the farcical reception of the 
sham relic must have excited still more outspoken ridicule 

The unAvorthy hypocrisy Avlnch Akbar condescended to 
practise failed to~ effect its purpose, and he found himself 
compelled to meet by force the violent! opposition aroused I 
by lus rash proceedings 

1 For the mosque tent see the dntc of the incident, which 
4 N, in, 407 « The story of is plnccd Inter by BndHonl (il, 320) 
the stone is told, ibid, p 411 For the rcmnrk that ‘sensible 
Beveridge discusses in his note people Bmilcd ’ sec ibid , p 280 
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Early in 15S0 he got rid of both Shaikh Abdu-n NabI, the 
ate Sadr, and Ins opponent Maklidumu-1 Mulk by sending 
hem into exile under the form of a pilgrimage to Mecca 
3oth iaere allowed to return, but they did not survive long 
daklidumu-1 Mulk died at Ahmadabad m 1582, leaving 
jreat riches and valuable books, m Inch v ere all confiscated 
3is sons several times suffered torture, and were reduced 
o abject po\ erty 1 Two years later Abdu-n NabI was 
nurdered, 2 presumably in pursuance of secret orders from 
die emperor Akbar’s hostility was terribly vindictive m 
so me ca ses 

1 BadfionI, in E <L D , v, 53G , rack of distress ’ Inasmuch as 
Lowe, p 321 Tlic words trnns- the deceased had taken cunning 
lated by Elliot ns ‘ several times precautions to conceal his wealth, 

underwent torture ’ are taken by the use of torture is probnble 
Lowe m a figuratn c sense to 1 Ain, vol l, p 278 , BaduonI, 
menu * being some time on the n, 32 



mm l c YMimcxs, inmrxuoxs iss 

n lb ng d should lx rmidln TOO pt r n nt , nml t lint of those 
■ ( nil)" injhh »r In '»0 pir n nl Mmh Mnnsftr look it upon 
InniM If to unit r 1 hut 1 !»i«m allowance s shoultTlu rut jlow m to 
*>o uni ‘.'tlj'rr nut nsputiwh Tlx ord< rs i o tint < ffc cl 
l( <1 to jmLiting d< m unis for Tlx n fund of < \r( ss pn\ incuts 
•ddilion to oil tlx"-( nnti mil reasons for dissxlTsfuii lion, 
,|i t nsilnn ns <>f.]iil)'ir nm l Ihngjd w< rc__jprofoundly 
nl inix-d 1>\ \hh ir s i i» irn s in tin matter of religion and 
)u munife si .diLj) ition j"roni Kljm Hisjxihr\ , re pre m nt< d 
m tluorv to lx oik of iiniurMl tol< nt ion (‘■ulh-i-Lul). wns 
r< ailxil^is lx in; T in subst tii(< m nt I irk u pon tlu Muluijn-, 
in id m r< lipmn Subsequent proceidmg print d Hint tlx 
in dronte nts inn fulh justified in tlu i r int< rj>r< t ition of 
tlx it lion t the n In \Kliir who epnrld\ dc\ < lope d n lntt< r 
liitml for t \ t n thino c oinirrt< d mth tlx ixiiix or religion 
of tlx Projilxt, uid nllovo d Ins ‘mmersal t olt rilion * to 
lx perwrted into i toliriton of dl religions «\upt the 
Muhnintn id in on ninth he 1 \rdx-d insults mid ontriges 
\t tlx tmx of tlx r< lx limn in tlx < nst lx Imd not pom so 
fir is lx did afterwards hut lx lnd dn id\ nnnifcsttd Ins 
lx>stiht\ to Islfnn nnd tlx ofhee rs in Bilnr_nnd_Ih_n_gaUi id 
pood rt ison for J< lrinp tlirt lx would lx i o int n thorongh- 
poinpT ipost it< r J lx \ I lx rt fort lx pan t£dex>kjo_M_uhnmni ul 
Hakim msTohnger Inlfdirotlur nt Krdnil, n s tlx orthodo x 
htjxWif Indi in Muslims, nnd to conspire for plncinpJuiu_on 
\ kbnr s tlirom 'Hit tr inspire nth insuict rt (Umcis xlopttd 
In tlx c nipt ror to h< t p up tpptnnixts is n Mulmtnmndan 
could not dtctnt un ptrsonof ordmnn inldliptncc ^Earjy 
ua_J r »SO Mnlln Ahdinntmad . Vn/tl l, n tluolopmn who Imd 
lit tn m intinmte comtrsc with Ahbir, \ tutored to issue 
n form d ruling (fal.ul), in Ins (npncit\ ns Kii7l of Jnnnpur, 
hat rebellion npiinsL Hit jnuouiting tmptror was lawful l ) 

Tilt rt isons ibo\ c cmiimrultd, which might lie amplified 
Inrgth in detail, brought about a Mid den rc\oll of influen tial 
chi efs pf-kk ngal in Ta nunry 1580 , when Wn7ir Jamil, Bab a 

1 Mullii Miilminmncl ’i ii7()I lnxl Hie wall of the Fntbpur Slhrl 
bund with two Hr itimans and palnct in ordt r to hold confidential 
Slmihti Taju-d din t lie honour com erst witli Ahlmr (Ihidaonl, 
of being drawn uji to the top of li, JGj-7) lie was a bitter bliln 


Re 

bcllion 


1 



icxnri. c \mp\igns, hlhhlijons 
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store of treasure. would lme meant 1 lit destruction of t lie 
e mpire wht«h \khir hid limit up with so much labour mid 
skill Hut if th it tin imiiii should foil tin rising m I lie cast 
might In sif<l\ r< girded is a nun prmtncial trouble to be 
adjusted soom r or latir In tin imperial olburs 1 Infills 
tinned tin souiubu ss of \kbar s juelge im nt The nn ision 
n tin north west w is repelled, uul the cistern msurree* 
tions were suppressed in due < nurse ^ 

lt'ij'i 'Jodir Mill w is besieged m Mtingir (Monpln r) for 
four nioTitlnTTintil he w is re lte.M ll In the pneln il meltin g 
awn of the r< ln 1 co htmg e ajs The 'fe'li lgTrluM.’a.ss, the 
' g ite e»f He up d w is re c<»\ e n el In the imperialists, and the 
b ick etf tin rebellion w is broken ) 

Vkbj r ippn mted. Ins foster brother, M ir/A -\/ir Ivokah 
lobe po\ erimr id" He ng d '1 he ^1 ir? "5 a m m of an insuboreli- 
nitc disposition, h lel been m disgrace and excluded from 
rourt for n long time llcwas now nealleel to fa\our, 
r use-el t q_the ra nk of a rom matieler of ' 000 gnen the title 
of-Kluui-i-Ar.atn, md e.iitnnte d with tliTTiontuiraJileJjisk of 
re co\ cring the easte rn pro vince s __ Sh~thI7l7 Kh In w as re called 
from a campaign in injputan i, anel se nt t <» lie Ip l he_gen trnor 
It is c\"i7iriTt that at this pirmel \kb ir was in a position of 
imminent danger lie could not ifford to lease a noble 
so induentid ns Minci Kokab sulking nor could lie 

fritter iway strength in minor < nterpnse s 

I n orde r j o concilia te the reb els Shah Mansur was remo sed 
fora short time fr om the oflicc of D lw m or Fin mcc Minister, 
and rcpl icotl is a temjKirtry mcisure, I n M nrir Kli'ir i 2 
.ShThlm7_Iv lirni_. in fin ite el a s cserc defeat on one section 
of the insurgents between A jodhya m South ern Oudh and 
J uinpur m Jamia n'^lTrs 'ft It is unnecessary to follow the 
further operations in detail It may soiflicc to say that by 
13S-I tlie rebellion in both Bihdr and Bengal had be en 


» t V m, -m 

* l’or life oT ty azlr (Vnzlr) 
Khun sec Ain, so! i p 35 1 
No 41 He wis hrotlier of V if 
Kli'in I and hud been goicmor 
of Gujarat 


3 Ibid , p 4SG The fight took 
place near Sultiinpur- Bilahri, 
25 / iJs from \jodhvu ( \wadh) 
The? neighbouring cite of Fyzabad 
had not been built at that date 
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generally sup press ed The partial subjugation of Orissa 
was deferred to a later date Akbar exhibited his usual 
politic clemency in favour of several of the prominent rebel 
leaders, who sometimes abused his leniency and renewed 
their disloyal conduct 1 

T he, Mull us, o r religious teachers, who had ins tigated the 
insur rectio n, were sternly puni shed in an irregular fashion, 
without trial or public execution Mulla Mu hammad Ya'/di, 
the KazI of Jaunpur, who had dared to give the ruling that 
rebellion was lawful, was sent for, ajong , with Jjis collea gue, 
't he KtfrI of Be ngal Their boat founde red * in the river, and 
sundr^othcr^tuflas suspected of dTs^ffcctioh~were~ r s ent to 
the closet of an ndulat ion by one way or anothe r 2 Akbar 
ncver~Telt ariy ^^eruphTiniout ordering the private informal 
execution or assassination of opponents who could not be 
condemned and sentenced publicly without inconvenient 
consequences In such matters Ins action resembled that 
^ of the contemporary Italian princes 
Settle- In the early years of the reign, while Akbar’s dominions 
were still comparatively small, the assessment of the land 
revenue, or government share of the produce, hid been 
made annually on the strength of a rough estimate which 
was submitted to and passed by the sovereign 
Jjri^thc fifteenth y ear of the ratrn (1570-11 Mjm/far 
Khun Tu rbatl, then Dlwan, or Finance Minister, assisted 
b y Ruja JIodar Mall, at that time his subordinate, (prepared 
a revised assessment based on the returns made by the 
provincial ICdnungos, and checked by ten chief KfinOngos 
at head-quarters ) 

(In the 24th and 25th regnal years (1579-80), the incon- 
veniences of annual ‘ settlements ’ or assessments having 
become apparent, Klivaja Shall MansQr introduced a system 
of decennial or ten year’s ‘ settlement the assessment being 
based on the average of ten years, namely the 15th to the 


meat ’ or 

ILShCSS- 

it of 
.<] 

venue 


1 Mnsfim Khlin Farnnkhtidl killed, probabh In nccordnnct 

wits jmrdoned thrice Soon nfler with secret orders from Akbur 
the last pubhcexcri iseof clemency (Ain, vol f, ji 44 1 , No lt>7) 
be was ■wajlnid when returning * Bad&onl, il, 284 
from the jmluec at night and 
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IMth r.-j n il -v < irs tin linn t and li\< <1 for a t< rin of ten m ars 
\hn ] 1 »~J, wlm n iv not a rr\i tnu t \p< rl, is rut In r nlncim 
in )nv de m nptmn, bt ( him In v n ^tli'it n ti nlli of tin total 
of tin \< irv n is fivil as tlio annual nss< ssim nt 'jnncl tlun 
proi 1 1 ds to stati that, is n p inis t In list fm \< irs of t Ik 
pi nod ibm« n uni <1 (i i ‘JOtb to tilth Mars) C tin- bi sL 
crops iuri t ilon into lcrmint in < ai h m ir, and the Mar 
of tlu most ihnnd nit li irM st met pled’ 

If tin Iirst \< ir w is t do n as tin s( mdard flip assessment 
must b im bun snui , but if \bu-l 1 a/1 max in bilieied 
tin pi oplt Men thus madi roiitintid and thur prntitudi 
n is lbmidaiith m imfi sti d * ") l nfortnnatih lit t h if any 
tb finiti i Mill m i < \ists conei nunp tin utudfmts 

II a j i lodir Mall \\ is issm nti d with tin Klin ijn m the 
impi ml commission, but ulun In m is obliged to po enst- 
wards in ordi r to siippn ss tbi ltinpil re billion nlueh broki 
out in lanuin 1 tin nli«»l< lnirdi n of tin nor! fill upon 
Mi 'ill M itisfir, a hiplih skilhd lecmmtant 1 
vA limit tin S.UIH tnm, I'M), tin i ill irpi d empire n as di\ idul Twelve 
into twihi pro\incis)or unrm dins peiurdh knowi as formul 
M~ib is, and i ri pul ir i st tblislmit id of lnpli ofln nils was fi\ed 
for < icli proMiin ('iln oripin d liuhc Sub is Mere Allti- 
h ib id Aprn Oudli \jmfr Mimadabfid (Gujarat), Hiliar, 

Jlinpil, Della, lv'ibnl, Lahore (I’uijfib) Multan, and Miilnfi 
"\\ In. n siibsi (jin nt amn\itions took plan, Kaslinilr Mas 
inclndid in I-ihort, Sind in Multan, and Orissa in Htiipnl) 

Cl'lie conquests m tin Diet m ton arils t In elosi of the reipn 
added three him Subas, He r"ir, Kliiindc.sh, md Alimadnapar, 
brinpmp lip the tot il to 1*5 2 3 ' 

'I he sujienor nt iff of < uli proMiiee comprised the 
Din an (fm nice ) , II iklislu (pin dt p irtnu nt, iLc ) , Mir Acini 
(‘ doomster to pronounee sentence on persons condemned 
In a Kii/i) , Sadr (ecclesiastical and prints department) , 

Kot Mfil (police), Mir Uabr (sluppmp, ports, and femes), 
nticl \\ ukia-nin is (record department) 

1 Ain, Hook III, Ain 15, in r«7t in Ain, Hook III, Ain 15, 

\o! it, p 88, 1 A r , in, III so] ii, p 1X5 See also 1 AM 

3 Ttie libt is us pnen b} Abu 1 ni, 11 J 
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a D 1581 
1 critical 
year 


'The viceroy, who was usually known as Suhadar in later 
times, was called JSipuhsalur or Commander-in-Chief in 
Akbar’s day ) 

The arrangements made by Shah Mansur formed the basis 
of all subsequent Mogul administration, and have left some 
trace even to this day 

The tragic fate of the Khwaja m the year following his 
reforms will be narrated presently 

<The year 1581 may be regarded as the most critical time 
m the reign of Akbar, ''Jf his early struggles to consolidate his 
power be not taken into account When the year began he 
was undisputed master of all the great fortresses in northern 
India, and had extended his dominion east and west from 
the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, and southwards as 
far as the TaptI nver (But the revolt in Bihar and Bengal 
which had broken out at the beginning of 1580 was still 
far from being completely crushed In the course of that 
year tjhc rebels began to aim at something more than a mere 
provincial insurrection. They sought for an orthodox 
Muslim sovereign and plotted to replace the impious Akbar 
by his half-brother, Mlrza Muhammad Hakim, the ruler 
of Kabul, ^ who was practically independent, although 
supposed to owe fealty to the emperor of Hindostan. They 
were not troubled by the thought that the man v horn they 
desired to substitute for their gifted monarch was a drunken 
sot, cowardly and irresolute, m capable of governing the 
empire acquired and consolidated by the genius of Akbar 
It sufficed for them to know that Muhammad Ilaklm was 
reputed to be sound in doctrine (Accordingly, the Masums 
and other rebel leaders in the eastern provinces conspired 
with several influential personages at court to invite the 
Kabul pnnee to invade India and vrest the throne from its j 
blasphemous occupant They promised their nominee ample * 
support and a bloodless victory *) 

ThcJQen gal rebel s obviously vere at a great disadvantage 
in being separated from the territories of Muhammad Hakim 
by many hundreds of miles of country strongly held by 
Akbar and under his effective control (Their hopes of success 
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r ested on two things onl\, nnniclj.Cjn vigorous offensive in 
, uli quite force from K'ihul threatening Dclln and Agn, 
ltul tlu seduction of high oflienls capable. of pnralvsing 
llu lmperiilixt defence. In ri ison of t lit ir position) If the 
conspirators h id li id on tin ir side a single' man of commanding 
nbililA tlu\ might li i\e succeeded, bet mist Ahbar’s conduct 
had c \citt d hit t< r hosfiht \ in the hearts of most Muhamma- 
dans of mflueiiei while lus Hindu supporters might not 
ha\e been strong enough to maintain Ins nulhoritv But 
Muhamni id Ilahlin n is 1 contemptible creature, u holly 
incapable of nutting his brother eitliir in statecraft or in 
the fie Id md the rebellion m the cast failed to produce any 
leader of real eminence The court ofhcaals who felt inclined 
to pla\ the ]i irt of traitors were dominated In the craft 
and genius of their master The\ were powerless unless 
the claimant to the throne could justify Ins pretensions by 
decisne mihtnn success, and th it he failed to attain 
(Ahbnr learned at in earfy d lie the nature of theconspiracj , 
and prepared to crush it bv a combination of guile with 
force 1 } 


1 Hie Instore of the Kabul 
campaign rosis upon the tcsti- 
inom of three authors, nil of 
whom took |mrt m thcc\|>eclition , 
nmule (1) 1 nther Monscmitt , 
(J) Abu 1 J'n7l m the A) harvama , 
nnel (J) NizJmu-d din, m the 
J'abaf (it 1’urtieulirs or their 
works will be found in the 
Btbliogruplie ( \pp D) The 
treatise b\ \tonsemte is entitled 
to be considered the prunare 
nuthonte, ns being In far the 
fullest account of the tmnsnctions, 
based on notes written up cnch 
evening while lus recollection 
of the events wns fresh be a 
learned, able, and conscientious 
'man He gives numerous mntennl 
facts not mentioned be nne other 
writer The lkbnrnuma account, 
the nest in vnluc, is tolerable 
detailed, but the nnrmtiee is 
disfigured b> the author s usunl 
faults, and jew cs obscure mane 
incidents dearie related be the 
Jesuit Nizumu d din s abstract 
of the cecnts is meagre Tlic 


principal matter of interest in it 
is the assertion thnt bllfili VfansQr 
wns hnnged on the strength of 
evidence, partmlle forged Bn- 
dfionl in the main, eoiucs from 
the fabahV, adding one or two 
details flic notice of tlic cam 
fiaign in Tirishta is slight and of 
no independent value 

Monscrrntc, Abu-1 rnzl, and 
rinshta ngrcc in ignoring the 
store about the alleged forgere, 
and in treating Shall MansQr as 
n traitor dcscrecdle punished 
BnduonI follows the lend given 
be Kizfimu-d-dln and amplifies 
his statement on the incident, 
which wall be discussed more 
Tulle in subsequent notes 
As usunl the three contemporary 
authorities do not nlwnvs agree 
Mr Beveridge lias been good 
enough to send me most of the 
proof-sheets of e’olume in of lus 
translation of the Akbaruama, not 
vet published, which contains 
the account of the Kabul evpcdi- 
tion The Latin te-xt of Monscr- 
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a n 1580. Th g leader of the conspira cy at cour t, was Shah M ansOr. 
nWe con* ^ - c FinanccMinistc r, whom AlcGarhad"raiscd from a humble 
spirncy position as a clerk, m recognition of Ins exceptional skill 
Akbar 6 m dealing with accounts 1 L etter s from him to Muhammad 
Hakim were intercepted A kbar placed thc_ ifflitor_undcr 
surveillance for a month and suspended him from office, 
replacing him temporarily by Shah Kuli Mahram. Stepf 
were ta ken toscattcr the conspirators and prevent them from 
combimng Akbar then reinst ated Shah.„Man sur, Cwlio, 
however, renewed his communications with Kabul His 
correspondence was again seized Shall Mansur was then 
finally removed from office and imprisoned 

In December 158 0 an offi cer of Muhammad Hakim nameu 
Nflru-d din made a raid into the Punjab, w hich w as repulsed, 
as also was a seconcfThroad under the command of Shadman, 
iv ho was killed When his baggage was examined more 
documents were found incriminating Shah Mansur and 
other high officials M lrzfi Muhammad Hakim in perso n 
thciLj imided_thc „ Pam all with 15,000 cava hy_J[c_madc 
o vertures to Yusuf, commandant of the nortl ieai^ Rolitii s, 3 
a sking, him to surrender ^ t hc fortress , which were rej ecte d 
with indignation The pnnee then advanced to Laho re, 
and camp ed in a garden outside lh<^ city, hoping that the 
gates would be opened to him Maji_Singk,. the governor, 
however, was faithful to his charg gunpd refused to commit 
tre ason^ ( M uhammad Hakim then r etired to his own terri- 
tory He had , been led on jiy th c counsels of Ins mat ernal 
u ncle, Eaxldu n, who was convinced that the country would 
rise in his favour ) Notwithstanding the care taken by the 
invaders to abstain from pillage, (the expectations of FaridQn 
were completely falsified by the event, and not a man stirred 

rate's treatise, edited l>y Father events do not seem to lie recorded, i 
H Hosten, S T , in 1014, is still and there is some obscurity nbont 
practically unknown to nearly the occasions Shall Kali Muli- 
ng students of Indian history ram seems to have taken the place 
It has been Inrgclj used in the of the Kinvflju on one occasion 
composition of this chapter and Wn/Tr Khfm on another 

1 * Xnmnnsurus (hoc cnim ernt * Now in the Tin him ( Illilam) 
nomen, conjurntorum duel) ’ District, in .!2 9 55' N and 7.1° 18 
(CojnmcnUmm, p 570) I, The fortress was built bj 

* The exact dntes of those SliCr SliQ.lt 
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to help the Mirai }whosc force In itself wns ob\iousI\ 
inadequate to withstand tin might ofAklnr Speed\ retreat 
m.is impcrnti\e t Muhammad Hakim fled m such haste tlmt 
he lost too men an ho fnikd to num ncross the Chinib / 

Akhar who had hoped to a\oid war with his brother, The 
was-icIuejmith-ccmrpeIlfdjLQ _dteide th at the time had come 
to defend his throne b\ arms l ie mn dc Ins pre paration s army 
for m uhniicc in~o\ir\\ helming strength with the utmost 
forethought and prudence l * ( isseinbhng a force of about 
">0,000 ca\alr\ at least r >00 elephants and an unnumbered 
host of infant rv lie ad\nnced eight months’ pay from the 
imperial treason 3 ")IIis a rim which was at least three 
times more numerous and ten tunes more powerful than 
that of lus brother 3 was mustered near the capital 

O n Februan S _ir>Sl 4 _A-Lbar— m.ixehcd \s a precaution 

he took with linn Slifdi "Mansur who had been released from 
custody The emperor was accompanied In Ins two elder 
sons, Prince Salim, then in lus twelfth year and Prince 
Murad, who was about a year younger Father Monsermtc, 
tutor to Murid was in attendance. In Akbar’s express 
command Suitable measures were taken for the adminis- 
tration of the capital the premiers, and chief cities of the 
empire A few ladies of the harem traiellcd with the 
camp, which was arranged with well-ordered splendour 
The huge multitude, including ininum ruble camp followers 
and dealers m c\cn commodity, mo\ed with admirable 
precision along the great northern road through Mathura 
Muttra) and Delhi Father Monscrrutc wns astounded at 
lie low prices which prc\ ailed notwithstanding the immense 
lumbers of men and animals, more especially of elephants 5 


i 1 4 Bcllum Chnbuhcum quod 
mngna cum nmmi constantm cl 
miro consilio, Hncliimo fugato 
Zelaldinus [Talfilu-d din] confccit ’ 
(CommcntoniKtP '»*!’») 

* fiabakal in D A, D , ■\ , 421 

1 Bartoli, p 53 

* The date, according to Monser 
rate, ivni 4 sext Idas l>cb which 
his editor correctly intcqircts 
os Fcbrunry 8 Ahbnr formed 
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lus comp nt Fnthpur Slhrl on 
t lie 0th wmted there for two 
days (bidtto, p 570) until every- 
thing was in order, and net unity 
marched on the 8th That cir- 
cumstnnee explains the statement 
in J jY ill, t05, that Ahbar 
4 set off ’ on Monda\ , Muharmm 2, 
w Inch undoubt cdh was eqmynlent 
to Febninn 0 

* The number of elephants 
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directed Abu-1 Fa7l to expound m the piescncc of those 
witnesses the benefits which the King had conferred upon 
the condemned man from lus boyhood The speaker was 
further instructed to reproach him with lus ingratitude, to 
denounce Ins treason, and to pro\c that Shuh Mansur, 
convicted on the evidence of letters in Ins own handwriting 
and in that of Muhammad Hakim, was rightly sentenced 
to be hanged by order of the King He was also commanded 
to urge the criminal to undergo his punishment with a stout 
heart, accepting it ns onlj Ins due He was fuither instructed 
to com nice those present that the King had planned no 
injustice against Slifili Mansur, and to warn them to abide 
by their dutj 

‘Abu-1 Fn7l, as representing the King, performed the 
nbove duty to a nicety 1 When the culpnt was dead, they 
returned to the camp, which was not far off The King 
openly testified by the sadness of lus countenance that lie 
gnci ed over the man’s fate 

‘font hy Ins execution the wliolc conspiracy was extin- 
guished, and the sword-point, was withdrawn from the 
throats of all who adhered to the King } Throughout the 
whole camp, the punishment of the wicked man w as approved 
with rejoicing No internal sedition being now' to be feared, 

Akbar anticipated the successful issue of the war, w’hich he 
accomplished by the fa\ our of God Muhammad Hakim, 
when lie heard of what had happened, repented Ins action 
and thought of peace ’ 

The execution of Shall Mansur has been denounced by Com- 
anters of "authority ns -'a judicial murder’, or ‘a foul on the 
murder ’, and attributed to the machinations of Raja Todar £^ ) < j i cu ' 
^nll Neither Father Monserrnte nor Abu-1 Fazl gives any 
support to such charges Both authors treat the punish- 
ment as deserved and say that it was acclaimed by general 
rejoicing 2 The belief that the execution w'as a judicial 
murder rests upon the following passage in the Tabakat 

‘When the Emperor was waited upon at Kabul by the - 
confidential servants of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, he made 


1 ‘Quod Abdulfnsihus, qui Regis 
personam sustmebnt, ad unguem 
perfccit ’ (p 501) Compare the 
case of Essex and Bacon, twenty 
years later 

1 Abu-1 Fazl, although not 


quite so definite in his judgement 
as Father Monserrate, states as 
one among the criminal s faults 
that he lacked ‘ a little loyaltv to 
the lord of the uruv'"-'** ’ * 
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inquiry into the ease of Klnvuja Shah Mansur, and it appeared 
that Karmu-lla, brother of Slmhbaz, Jiad colluded will 
others to concoct letters, and that he had forged the Iasi 
letter on the evidence of which Khwajn Mansur was executed 
After this was discovered, the Emperor often regretted th< 
execution of the Khwiija ’ 1 

<t It will be observed that Nizarnu-d dm distinctly affirms 
the forgery of only the last set of letters, those seized ncai 
Sonpat towards the end of February 1581, which induced 
Akbar to decide on the execution. Badaoni, whose work 
was based on the Ttahaltal, extends Nizamu-d din’s statement 
so as to cover all the letters, saying that Akbar 

^ * found out that Karamu-lluh, brother of Shahbaz Khan, 
together with other Amirs had concocted all this forgery 
and deception, and that the last letter also, which had 
been the cause of his being put to death, was a forgery 
of the Amirs So the Emperor was very much grieved 
about the execution of Shah Mansur ’ 2 

After careful study of the various versions of the incident, 
I am of opinion that in 1580 genuine correspondence passed 
between the Mi ml and the Khwujn Monserrate’s detailed 
account shows that Akbar was unwilling to take strong 
action on those documents, and that it was the third dis- 
covery in 1581 winch induced him to harden Ins heart and 
order the execution The Klnvfqa was extremely unpopular, 
and the truth seems to be that lus enemies, who were deter- 
mined to compass lus destruction, forged the last batch of 
letters in order to force Akbar’s hand. The documents 
k' seized on earlier occasions were genuine I believe that 


1 E & D , V, 420 Niziimu-d 
din evidently believed in the 
genuineness of the letters taken 

from Sliildman’s baggage He 
writes ‘ When Kunwnr Mfin 
Smgh defeated ShadmOn, lie 
obtained from Sh&dmdn’s port- 
folio three letters from Mindl 
Muhammad Hakim one to 
Hnklmu-l Mulk, one to Khwilja 
Shfth Mansflr, and one to Muham- 
mad Kasim IChfln Mir-bahr , nil 
in answer to letters of mvilution 


nnd encouragement Kumrnr 
Mfln Singh sent these letters to 
the Emperor, who ascertained/ 
the contents, but kept the fact/* 
concealed ’ (ibid , p 422) IIu- 
klmu-I Mulk nas sent to Mecca 
for life, as being a person ‘ not 
to be trusted in matters of religion 
and faith ’ He refused to come 
back %vhcn sent for (Dadhonl, 
p 203) He was a physician (Ain, 
voi i, p 042) 

> Bndilonl, ii, 303 
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SI) iti Mansur r< tlh l)ul bn n gmlte of sending letters of 
me it )tum to Muli imm ul Hakim m 1 '•so md that Ik netimlh 
ee is tin Ik ul uf tin treason ihl< oonspir io\ . is stated In 
Mouse rnte i In suggestion thit llaja 'Joelnr Midi )\ns 
com ( mid m tin allied forge re plot dots not semi to lie 
supported h\ m\ i\idmci ofealue 

\bu*l lari suji])rissis the infonnation ilxmt tin unpin- 
sant dut\ issigned to lumsilf, eehieli is known onh from the 
p lge s of Monsi rnti 

\klurs gnd ippi irs to him bun cmsid In nnnoennee 
it the unmnssin loss of a skilled finnnuer nther than In 
remorse for a judicial murder According to \bu-l lari 
‘The ipjirenatm moinreli often uttered with 1ns pearling 
tongue, “ Treun that elue the mirket of u counts was flat 
md the tlire ul of accounting dropped from tin hand 
Probable the emperors unwillingness te» punish the 
trulor w is eluc to las fe ir of leising the serenes of an lrre- 
pl lecnblc expert more thin to am thing else In the course, 
of his long reign lie w is often obliged to aceept the services 
of men on whose lo\ull\ he could not depend 1 or instance, 
he continued to utilize Kasim Kh'm is being Ins best e ngini cr 
although he too h ul sent in unit ition to the Mir/ii It 
is eeident tint second of \kbirs oflicors Ineel to keep on 
terms with both pirties, is Lnghsh statesmen did when 
lacolntc plot s we.ro being arningtel Akbnr relied on himself 
alone, and w is alw ns confident that ho could doteet treason 
and defeat it one wu\ or another 

After the e \ccution Abb ir continued his march to Ambfda 
nndSirhind (pn reaching Piel (Pu\ d), the next stage bee ond 
Sirhind, 1 he heard the pic is mt news that las brother had 
withdrawal from the Punjab) The elouel of inxietj disap- 
peared from las countenance, and lie gn\e cent to his high 
spirits bv taking a dnec in n two-horsed elmriot Tlie news, 
ho wee er, did not induce him to change Ins plans CHe was 
determined to pursue lus fugitne opponent, and to dictate 
terms of peace in Kabul ) 

He therefore marched on, crQssmg_l hc Sutlni.nnd Bias he 
1 l’ilcl, a malifil of Sirlund (Ain, eol ii, 295 , in, 09) 


Akbnr s 
mnrch 
to the 
Indus 
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Vdvnncc 
to Kabul 


b£Ldg£S- Of bo'i ts- He avoided the direct mam road through 
Lahore, in order that he might Leep close to the base of 
the hills 1 He camped at Ivaliimur, in the extensive and 
charming gardens which he had caused to be made m 
honour of the scene of his accession to the throne The RAvi 
was crossed by a bridge of boats, but u hen the army readied 
the Clunjb boats were scarce, and the transit of the w hole 
force m such ferry-boats as vere available occupied three 
days Q jisiif, who had held Ilolit is agunst the imader, 
gave Ins sovereign a splendid banquet when the army 
reached the fortress in his charge After quitting Rohtns 
Akbar pushed on towards the Indus ) 

The ardour of Ins passion for theological discussion is 
illustrated by the curious anecdote that at this time Father 
Monserrntc thought it proper to present the emperor with 
a treatise on the Passion, which excited a livdy argument. 
On arrival at the bank of the Indus Akbar wns delayed 
for fifty days The construction of a bridge at that season 
was impracticable, and the passage of the flooded stream 
could have been easily prevented by a small force of resolute 
men The Mirzu’s reasons for allowing lus brother to m ike 
lus arrangements for the transit undisturbed and to cross 
without opposition are not recorded. 

The chief officers of the imperial army manifested a 
mutinous spirit while encamped on the bank of the Indus 
For one reason or another, all, or almost all, were unwilling 
to cross the nver, and urged their opinions at several councils 
of war 2 Akbar amused lus leisure with hunting Monser- 
ratc, as a pnest and man of peace, advised Akbar not to 
press the quarrel with lus brother to extremity. But the 
emperor decided to go on He sent Prince Murad, nccom- , 
pained by experienced officers, across first with several^ 
thousand cavalry and five hundred elephants Two days 


1 Alexander the Great, when 
operating at the same rainy 
season, did likewise 

: A N , cli ba, \ol in, p 522 
■Vbu-1 Fail is more detailed then 
Monscrratc in las account of 
the councils Ho was ne ir losing 


lus life because las enemies 
falsely accused lam of supporting 
the malcontent officers (p 527) 
Akbar ordered a fort to lie built 
at Attock (Atnk Ucnarcs) (ibid , 

p 001) 
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after lie liad dispatched lus young son on his dung<mun 
duty, Akbar charactcristicnlly spent ninny horns of I In night 
iscussmg -with Monserrate a variety of gtogriipluud and 
Geological problems The report of the conversation oeeu- 
les several quarto pages 1 

About J idy 12 Akbar himself crossed the Ind us, and was 
ollow ed in due course by the army Minch Mas to accompany 
urn A standing camp v r as left behind 2 Some alarm was 
mused by the arrival of a messenger who reported a disastei 
;o Murad’s force, but more accurate accounts received later 
showed that the young prince had been saved from defeat by 
;lie timely arrival of a reserve under the command of Man 
Singh P rince Murad, notwithstanding Ins extreme youth, 
took part in the fight (August 1), and, jumping down from 
lus horse, seized a lance and declared that he would not 
yield an inch of ground whatever might happen 3 

Akbar encamped near the junction of the Kabul nver 
with the Indus and waited until all his troops had crossed 
safely, an operation which consumed much time He diverted 
lumself by labouring in the workshops, and by renewed 
debates on Christian theology He then marched to Pesha- 
wa r, winch had been evacuated and bu rnt by Mu hammad 
Hakim While staying there he further gratified his ruling 
passion by paying a ns it to the Gdr S Jogis, who occu- 
pied the building now used as the c frees of the tahsUdSr, 
or sub-collector 4 

P rince Salim e ntered the Bhyher rxrsj n ad" a^cc of bis 
father, halting at„Ali M fls pdT and re^ehexg^J alsKbgn^n 
safety Prince Murad en tered the dhj rf Kabul f A.’-.gvs* 'i), 

1 Commentarius, pp 6W-? 

s He left the main camp -wth 
an immense quantity ol 'bkgnrs 
on the banks of the Ind-w. Vr-r 
gave the command of thst nn" 
to Kfisim Khan, in o-cw trat 
he might subdue the reftsitrcy 
spints there and constmet a. 

bridge ’ (^1 X., iu, 523). Imhsr- 
stnnd that the pnncpsl s 
camp was on the Tr- -- 

the nver 
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which was a bandoned by Muhammad H akim, who fled i nto 
the Jaills 1 

Akbar issued a proclamation reassuring the inhabitan ts, 
an d made his entry into his gTanHfather’s_ gapitah-Qn_Enday, 
Rajab 10, corresponding with August 9, 1581 He stayed 
t1iere~onIy""seven days, being anxious to return home, and 
cherishing hopes that he might be able to manage an attack 
on Kashmir as an interlude He was obliged, for the time 
being, to drop the proposed enterprise against the mountain 
kingdom, because his army was weary and the season too 
far advanced 2 

(.The Muha mmadan histo rians represent Akbar as having 
’ restored the_government,_of _the_ Kabul province— to- his 
b rother dire ctly. But the IMIrza had never come in to make 
personal submission to Akbar, and there can be no doubt 
that F ather Monserr ate is correct m stating that the emperor 
made- over- Kabul to his sister, the wife of Khwaja Hasan 
of Badakhshan, when she came in to see him Akbar informed 
her that he had no concern with Muhammad Hakim, whose 
name he did not wish to hear , that he made over the pro- 
vince to her , that he would take it back when he pleased , 
that he did not care whether his brother resided at Kabul 


or not ; and that she should warn Muhammad Hakim, 


that m the event of his misbehaving again he must not 
expect a repetition of the kindness and clemency now 
shown to him 3 The orders were recorded in writing 
Apparently the lady did not attempt to retain the country 
in her own charge (.She seems to have tacitly allowed the 


Mlrza to resume the government ) 


1 Murad’s entry is recorded in 
the fiabahat, E <L D , v, 424 
The historian Nizamu-d din rode 
out to his camp, doing 75 hos 
m a day and a night See also 
A, N , in, 538 

* ‘ Septem vero diebus Chabuk 
constitit’ ( Commentanus , 
p 018) ‘ A week ’ (BadfionI, 

p 303) 1 Twenty days ’ (J'abakal, 
m E L D , v, 425) From 
29 Amardad to 2 ShahriyOr (A N , 
in, 540, 542) That would give 
onH 0 dal’s, even if Amardfid was 


a month of 32 dajs For design 
on Kashmir see' Commentanus, 
p C20 

1 Commentanus, p 018 The 
lady was own sister of Muham- 
mad Hakim, and half-sister of 
Akbar Her name is variously 
given as Najlbu-n msa, Fakhru n 
msa, and Bakhtu-n msa The last 
form seems to be correct The 
variants probably are due to mis- 
readings of bad writing (Jnlifinglr, 
R <L B , l 144 n , Blochmann, 
Ain, vol l, p 322) 
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Akbar celebrated Ins \ictor\ by distributing alms to 0,000 
poor people at All Masjid, and offering up tlmnhsgn mgs 
according to Muslim ritual at that place. 

But he would not allow the white mosque tent to be pitched. 

While lie was on the outward march and the issue of lus 
enterprise was uncertain lie had used it regularly lie 
never hesitated to show outward conformity with the require- 
ments of Musnlmnn law when he could gain any political 
advantage by complaisance The emperor now was able to 
cross the Indus near Attock by a bridge of boats, the w ork of 
his cles er cluef engineer, Kasim Khan, the builder of the fort 
. at Agra 1 The other nveis w ere crossed in the same manner, 
with the exception of the Rail w Inch pro\ ed to be fordable 
Kunwar Man Singh was placed in charge of the Indus 
' i province 2 

A kbar arm e d at th e capital on December 1, 15S1, an d 
celeb rated his a elucij imhnts-bvjjiagniticent public rejoicings 
The - whole undertaking had beeiT _ completed witlim~ ten 
months Although the actual fighting was on a small scale, 
the results won by the expedition were of the highest value 
^In February Akbar s life and tlirone seemed to be in Results 
imminent danger Subtle traitors surrounded lus person , 
rebels disputed lus authority m the eastern provinces , tion 
a hostile army, led by his half-brother, an apparently £> e c^ 581 
formidable pretender to the crown, had imaded the Punjab, 
threatening the safety of the imperial capital ^ and no man 
could tell what might be the result of the struggle between 
the brothers The extensive range of the preparations 
made by the emperor, and the care with which he conducted 
lus adi auce, show that Akbar fully realized the magnitude 
of the danger threatening lum (^Thc execution of Shall 
} Mansur effectually cowed the conspirators at court, the 
imperial officers gradually curbed the rebellion in Bengal 
the personal dread inspired by Akbar s name and character 
held waverers to their duty , (the Hindu chiefs remained 
loyal , and the overwhelming numerical superiority and 
equipment of the nmiv emploved rendered effectn e military h 
1 Commeiitantis, p 020 5 A X , in, 313, 3 it! 
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Father 
Aqua- 
viva , 


gucse 


opposition impossible) Thus, m December^AItbar could 
fecf that h e had put all ene mies u ngbrhnTfect. thatluChfe 
and throne were seeufeTan3that he could do what he pleased 
in religion and all other matters of internal administration 
(The success of the Kabul expedition gave him an absolutely 
free hand for the rest of his life, and may be regarded as tin 
climax of his career ) Ills power was now established si 
firmly that he w r as able to take extraordinary liberties witl 
his people and to defy criticism with absolute impunity 
Father Aquaviva, who had been left at Fathpur-Sikr] 
while the Kabul expedition was in progress, had spent his 
oifportu- time in the practice of rigid austerities and unsparing 
mortification of the bpdy When AJcbar had won the cam- 
paign he sent for Aquaviva, who fell dangerously ill at 
Sirhmd But he survived, and had a happy meeting with 
the emperor and Father Monserrate at Lahore When he 
told Akbar that hostilities between his officers and the Portu- 
^ gucse of Daman were going on, the emperor professed to 
be shocked at the news Akbar’s policy with regard to the 
Portuguese at this time was tortuous and perfidious. 

As early as F ebmar y 1580, at the very moment when the 
missionaries were approaelnng his court in response to the 
friendly invitation addressed to the viceroy and other 
authorities of Goa, he had_ organize d an army ‘to cap ture 
th e European ports under the command of one of his most 
trusted officers, I ns foster-brother Kutbu-d di n Khan, with 
whom the imperial officials of Gujarat and Main a w ere 
directed to co-operate 1 Wc learn for the first time from 
Monscrrate how the war thus initiated had been caused, 
and how, as he puts it, the ordinary obscure quarrels between 
the Muhammadans and Portuguese developed into avowed 
hostilities Quarrels never ceased, becausc^the Portuguese y 
| claimed to control the sea and refused to allow any imperial 
i ship to proceed to Mecca or elsewhere in safety unless pro- 
j vided with a pass Such a position naturally w r as intensely 
; galling to the emperor and lus officers,) but their lack of a 


1 A N, in, 400, 410 it The 
fact, it should be observed, rests 


on the authority of Abu I Fnzf, 


ay 

not on tliut of the missfort iruv 
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were obeyed instantly. About the same lime a treacherous 
attack on Diu was defeated by clever stratagem. 

The Fathers were disgusted at the clear evidence of the 
duplicity of Akbar, who pretended a desire for the friendship 
of the King of Spam, to whom Portugal w f ns then subject, 
while actually ordering hostilities against the Portuguese 
Moreover, their Jesuit superiors had sent urgent letters 
requiring the missionaries to return, as they did not seem 
to luu c any prospect of success The missionaries themselves 
were eager to go, being wholly unable to accept Akbar’s 
denial of the facts about the war, and feeling conscious that 
they were not m a position to do any good 
Projected While still at Lahore the emperor had mentioned to Aqua- 
cmtmssies V1V{1 ft project for sending an embassy to the King of Spain, 
Europe accompanied by one or other of the Fathers He seems to 
have been largely influenced by a desire to communicate 
the news of his own conquests to the European powers 1 
After lus return to the capital he resumed the subject, and 
proposed to unite the King of Portugal to join him in 
a league against the Turks, and also intimated a desire to 
send an envoy to the Pope He exhibited much interest 
in the Pontiff’s position, and renewed his theological inquiries 
He avowed explicitly that he was not a Muhammadan, and\ 
that he no longer paid any regard to the Muslim formula! 
of the faith ( Kahma ) His sons, he remarked, were at 

s liberty to adopt whatever religion they might choose 

Ultimately it was arranged that Aquaviva should stay 
and take over his colleague’s duty as tutor to Prince Murad 2 
The last Akbar now resumed for a short time the theological 
debates debates, which had been interrupted by the war One night 
on he assembled m the private audience chamber the leaders of 

religions Muhammadans and Hindus as well as the Fathers, 

1 At TalalabUd he gladly re- names follow Father ITostcn ‘ Ad 
ceived the congratulations of liaec sc non esse Agarenum [scil 
Father Monscrratc, hoping that “ descendant of llagar Mus- 
lic would report to Spam the lirnl, professus cst, ncc Maha- 
fiucccss of the campaign ‘ Est meddis symbolo [scil , the kahma, 
enim gloriae percupidus ’ (Com- as on p C30J, quicquam tribuere 
mentarius, p 010) Se similiter lilils integrum 

* Commenlamn, pp 022, 025-0 rellnqucre, ut quam muhnl legem 
Tlie spelling of the Portuguese neeipmnt ’ (p 028). 
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and renewed t lie old discussions about the rclntne \ nlucs 
of the Koran and the Bible lie said that he wished the 
control ers\ to be continued on stated days in order to 
disco\ er which religion was the truer and sounder The nc\t 
ocinng he held another meeting at which the two elder 
pnnees and sundry \nssnl chiefs were present But after 
tint occasion the attendance gradually dwindled, until the 
Fathers alone came They too, soon found that it was not 
worth their while to attend, Akbar being preoccupied with 
his scheme for promulgating a new religion of lus own 
In practice lie inclined more and more to the obscnance 
of Hindu ntes and customs 1 Thus the debates on religions 
which had begun in 1575 came to an end m 15S2 They seem 
to liaic been usually conducted in the House of Worship 
for about four years, and afterwards in the prnntc apart- 
ments of the palace In all probability, as has been suggested 
aboac, the House of Worship had been pulled down before 
the Kfibul campaign 

A Akbar ^ arranged that lus envoy to Europe should be 
fSayyid-Muzaffar, with Father Monserratc ns Ins colleague, 
and that Abdullah Khan, the Persian Slun who had fetched 
the Fathers from the const, should not proceed farther than 
v^Gon After many delays the persons so selected started on 
I their long and arduous jo urney in the summer of 1582 
* The roads were ct cry where infested with robbers, and 
Monserratc was often in danger of death by reason of Muslim 
hostility It would take too much space to relate lus adven- 
tures in detail He arrived safely at Surat on August 5, 
1582, and learned the painful news that two Christian 
young men had been executed there on the previous day. 
The local authorities had rejected an offer of a thousand 
gold pieces made by the Jain merchants as ransom for the 
lives of the victims 

Sayyid Muzaffar, who had been forced into the expedition 

against Ins will, deserted, and concealed himself m the 

\ 1 * Nam cum in dies mngis ct dignum esse existimnrunt cui 
j mngis, gcntilibus favcrct, ct corum Evnngclicns margnritas, pedibus 
/ postulatmnc bubulas cames in obculcnndas ct proterendas tra- 
mncello \acnire prohibcrct , in- derent ’ (ibid , p 084) 
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| inspiration, but by a certain curiosity, and exccssn e eager- 
ness to hear some new tiling, or aclcsign to dense sometlnng 
novel for the destruction of souls Because, if this work 
had been of God it could not lia\ e been hindered by any 
incom enienccs or obstacles But, inasmuch as it vns not 
of God, it collapsed and melted aw ay of itself, even against 
the resistance of the lung ’ 1 


Akbar, vhile on Ins return march, had been able to devote 
some attention to matters of internal administration The 
importance of the office of Sadr-i sudur as it existed m the 
tune of Akbar s predecessors and in the early years of Ins 
reign was explained m a former chapter As time went 
on and Akbar’s alienation from Islam became more and more 


accentuated, he watched with ever increasing jealousy 
the grant of heritable revenue — free lands to Muhammadans, 
reputed to be specially learned or pious Such grants were 
known by either the Turk! name of sayurghal or the Persiai j 
Resignation of madad-i maash, meaning ‘ subsistence allow- 
ance ’ The bestowal of grants of that land after due 
investigation and on proper conditions was one of the most 
important duties of the Sadr-Sudur After the removal of 
, Shaikh Abdu-n NabI from office m 1578 (9S6), the post was 
shorn of its ancient digmtv Now in November 15S1, on 
the day he crossed the Ran, Akbar abolished it altogether, 
substituting for the one central digmtv six provincial 
officers, as follow (1) Delhi, Mfdwii, and Gujarat , (2) Agra, 
KfilpI, and Ivfdanjar , (3) Hajlpur to the Snrjii or Ghaglira 
T (Gogrn) mer , (4) Bihar , (5) Bengal , (6) Panjab 

At the same time a head or principal KazI v as appointed 
^ for each of the larger cities, to supervise the minor judicial 
officers The emperor hoped that these arrangements would 


cheeky delay fraud, and 
benefit the exchequer 2 


bribery, and at the same time 


1 Commcntarws, p G3S 
5 .4 A T , m, 54G The account 
in Badfionl, p 304, differs On 
the ofTlce of Sadr see Abu-1 Fnzl, 
/fin Booh II, Ain 19, with 
Blodimnnn s commcntarv in Afn, 
vol 1 , pp 2GS— 74 Sayurghal 


r lands were heritable, nnd so 
differed from fiefs for service 
( jaSTr or hn/wf) But there was 
nothing to lander the sovereign 
from resuming at will a grant of 
nn> kind, and Akbar freelv exer 
eised his power in that respect j 


Revision 
of Sadr 
nnd Kuzl' 
depart- 
ments 
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MuzafTar 
Gujnrutt, 
1583-01 


During the progress of the w ars m Bengal and the expedi- 
tion to Kabul, the province of Gujarat was much disturbed 
bj r the revolt of Muzaffar Shall, the ex-king of that country 
He had escaped .from surveillance m 1 578, and taken refuge 
at Juniigarh in Kathiawar until 1583, w hen he collected 
discontented followers of Slnhab Khan, the recalled viceroy, 
and started a formidable rebellion, which lasted for about 
eight years When Itimad Khan -was appointed viceroy 
in 1583 die was lucky enough to be assisted by Nizamu-d 
din Ahmad, the historian, in the capacity of bahhshi, who 
proicd himself to be a most energetic and efficient officer 
In September 1583 Muzaffar took Ahmadfibad, and assumed 
the title and state of king In Noi ember lie treacherously 
killed Kutbu-d din, the distinguished imperial officer who 
had surrendered to lnm, and he occupied Bharoch The 
alarming news from the west obliged Akbar to return from 
Allahabad to the capital in January 1 585 He had meantime 
appointed Mlrzii Khan (Abdurralnm, Bairam Khan’s son), 
better known by Ins later title of Khan Khan fin, to the 
gosernment of Gujarat The pretender was severely 
defeated by much inferior imperial forces at the battle of 
SarkhCj near Ahmadabad in January 1584, and again at 
Nndot or Niindod in Rujpipln After many vicissitudes lie 
was drnen into Cutch (Kachli), where he rcccncd support 
from certain local chiefs Nizamu-d din mflietcd a terrible 
punishment on their territory by destroying nearly 300 
Milages and rai aging two pnrgnnns He was then recalled 
Muzaffar continued to gi\c trouble m the wild regions of 
Kathiawar and Cutch until 1501-2, when lie was captured 
lie committed suicide by cutting his throat, or any rate 
was reported to haic done so Abdurralnm got lus title 
of Khan Kh Ilian for his defeats of Muzaffar 
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CHAPTER VIH 


THE DIN 1LA1II, ‘DIVINE FAITH’, OR ‘DIVINE MONO- 
THEISM ’ , FANTASTIC REGULATIONS , FOUNDATION 
OF ALLAHABAD , BEGINNING OF INTERCOURSE WITH 
ENGLAND, ETC 


^ Akb A ll’s long-chenshed project of establishing throughout Alau-df^ 
lus empire one uim ersal religion, fo rmulate d and_eontrohed Kh^ji’s 
by himself, i\as avowed publicly for the first time in 1582 projected 
He was so well acquainted with history that it is possible religion 
that he may have been influenced by the example of Sultan 
Alau-d din Khiljl, v ho at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century had allowed liis vanity to be flattered by a similar 
mad scheme Although the Sultan contemplated the 
enforcement of conformity by the power of the sword, 
while Akbar trusted to the influence of persuasion aided by 
bribery, 1 the parallel between the two cases is sufficiently 
close to warrant quotation of the historian’s account of 
Alau-d din’s proposal 


‘ One of the two schemes which he used to debate about 
he thus explained — “ God Almighty gave the blessed 
Prophet four friends, through vhose energy and power the 
Law and Religion were established, and through this 
establishment of lav and religion the name of the Prophet 
will endure to the day of judgement Every man who knows 
himself to be a Musalman, and calls himself by that name, 
[ conceives lumself to be of Ins religion and creed God has 
given me also four fnends — Ulugh Khan, Zafar Khan, 
Nusrat Khan, and Alp Khan — who, through my prosperity, 
hate attained to princely power and dignity If I am so 


1 ‘ But His Majesty was at last 
convinced that confidence in him 
as a leader was a matter ot time 
and good counsel, and did not 
require the sword And, indeed, 
if His Majesty, in setting up lus 
claims and making his innova- 
tions, had spent a little money, 
he would casilj have got most- of 


his courtiers, and much more the 
vulgar, into his devilish nets ’ 
(BadSoru, p 323) At a later date, 
as will appear presently, he did 
spend some monev on* the pro- 
paganda He disliked expense, 
except on certain personal whims, 
if it could be avoided 
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Bold 
protest 
of the 
Sultan’s 
Kotwfil 


inclined, I can, with the help of these four friends, cstabhsf 
a new religion and creed ; and my sword, and the swordf 
of my friends, will bring all men to adopt it Through tin* 
religion, my name and that of my friends will remain amonf 
men to the last day hkp the names of the Prophet and hif 
friends ” Upon this subject he used to talk in his wine 
parties, and also to consult pnvately with his nobles ’ 

Alfiu-d din was more fortunate than Akbar in finding 
among his councillors one man who had the courage and 
sense to offer reasoned opposition to a proposition bom ol 
overweening vanity. Alfiu-1 Mulk, Kotwfil of Delhi, and 
uncle of the historian who tells the story, promised to open 
his mind freely if His Majesty would be pleased to ordei 
the removal of the wine and the withdrawal of all listeners 
save the chosen four The Sultan, tyrant though lie was, 
had sufficient sense to accept the conditions and to allow 
his faithful friend to say what he thought, ns follows 

* “ Religion, and law, and creeds ought never to be made 
subjects of discussion by Your Majesty, for these arc the 
concerns of prophets, not the business of kings Religion 
and law spring from heavenly revelation , they are never 
established by the plans and designs of man From the 
days of Adam till now they have been the mission of Prophets 
and Apostles, as rule and government have been the duty 
of kings The prophetic office has never appertained to 
kings, and never will, so long as the world lasts, though 
some prophets have discharged the functions of royalty 
My advice is that Your Majesty should never talk about 
these matters Your Majesty knows what rivers of 

blood Changlz Khan made to flow in Muhammadan cities^ 
but he never was able to establish the Mughal religion or 
institutions among Muhammadans 1 Many MugJials have 
turned Musalmfins, but no Musa] man has ever become 
a Mughal ” 


1 In the thirteenth century the 
State religion of the Mongol Khans 
was Shamanism, which is defined 
as * a name applied loosely to the 
religion of the Turanian races of 
Siberia and north-eastern Asia, 
based essentially on magic and 
sorcery The Siberian Shaman 
works his cures by magic, and 
averts sickness and death by 


incantations 1 (Chambers's En cy- 
clop (1000), s v Shamanism) 
Monscrrnte, following Rodcricus 
Gonsnlvius, believed that the 
Mongol religion practised by 
Timor in his youth, before lift 
conversion to Islam, consisted in 
tlie adoration of the snn, moon, 
stars, and fire (Cmnmctilarim, 
p 009) 
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‘ The Sultan listened, and hung down Ins head m thought 
His four friends heartily approved what Ainu-1 Mulk had 
said, and looked anxiously for the Sultan’s answer After 
a -while he said, “From henceforth no one shall ever 
hear me speak such -words Blessings be on thee and thy 
parents, for thou hast spoken the truth and hast been loyal 
to thy duty ” ’ 1 

The incident is creditable alike to the councillor and to 
the Sultan Akbar had not one fnend equally faithful, 
unless the Jesuit Aquaviva be excepted, and he -was not 
alloyed a voice in the matter Nor did Akbar listen kindly 
to un-wclcomc criticism of his "claims to be the spiritual 
guide of lus people Men -who -ventured to express opinions 
coritrarj to lus fancies in religious matters usually suffered 
for tlieir honesty, and sometimes cyen unto death 

The best account of the formal promulgation of Akbar’s 
political religion is that gn en by the Jesuit author, Bartoli, 
on the authority of lus missionary brethren He vvntes ' , 

VAkbar, after lus return from Kabul, feeling himself 
freed from the great terror due to fears concerning the 
fidelity of lus vassals and anxiety about the rebels in Gujarat, 2 
began to bring openly into operation the plan which he had 
long secretly cherished in his mind That was to make 
himself the founder and head of a new religion, compounded 
out of various elements, taken partly from the Koran of 
Muhammad, partly from the scriptures of the Brahmans, 
and to a certain extent, as far as siuted his purpose, from 
the Gospel of Chnst 

‘ In order to do that he summoned a Genera] Council, 
Vhnd invited to it all the masters of learning and the military 
' commandants of the cities round about , excluding only 
Father Ridolfo, whom it was vain to expect to be other 
than ‘hostile to lus sacrilegious purpose — a fact of which 
more than enough proof had been given already 

1 When he had them all assembled in front of him, he 
spoke in a spirit of astute and knavish [malvagio] policy, 
saying ~— 

C ‘ “ For an empire ruled by one head it was a bad thing I 
to have the members divided among themselves and at 

1 Tarlkh-i Flroz Shahl, in E & Gujarat, where the trouble was of 
D , in, 108, 100 later date (1583) 

J In Bengal, rather than in 
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vn nance one with the othcr N Tluit is to say, lie referred to 
the discord between the many lands of [religions] laws 
observed in the Mogul territory , some being not only 
different from, but hostile to others , (jvhcncc it came about 
that there are ns many factions as there arc religions < 

* “ We ought, therefore, to bring them all into one, but 
m such fashion that they should be both * one ’ and * nil ’ , 
with the great advantage of not losing what is good in any 
.one religion, while gaining whatever is better in another 
In that way, honour would be rendered to God, pence 
would be given to the peoples, and security to the empire. 

1 ‘ “ Now, let those who arc present express their considered 

opinion , because he would not move until they had spoken.” 
t ‘ Thus lie spake , and the men of note, especially the 
.commandants, who had no God other than the King, and 
no law other than his will, all with one voice replied, “ Yes 
inasmuch ns lie who was nearer to heaven, both by reason 
of his office and by reason of his lofty intellect, should 
prescribe for the whole empire gods, ..ceremonies, sacrifices, 
'mysteries, rules, solemnities, and whatever else was required 
to constitute one perfect and universal religion ” 

1 The business being thus closed, the King sent one of 
the Shaikhs, a most distinguished old man, 1 to proclaim 
m all quarters, that m a short time the [religious] law to 
be professed throughout the Mogul empire would be sent 
from the Court , and that they should make themselves 
ready to take it for the best, and accept it with reverence, 
whatever it might be ’ 

That account asserts that the resolution of the Council 
was passed unanimously, but we learn from BadiionT, who 
probably was present, that one feeble dissentient voice uns 
heard, although the speaker faded to argue the mailer out^ 
m a manly way, as AIiiu-1 Mulk had done with the fierce 
Sultan nearly three centuries earlier 

* At a council held for the renovating of the religion ol 
the empire, Rajah Bhngwiin Das said — “ I would willingly 
believe that Hindus and Musnlmiins have each a bad religion, 
but only tell us what the new sect is, and what opinion they 
hold, so that I may believe ”j Ills Majesty reflected a little, 
and censed to urge the Rajah But the alteration of the 
decisions of our glorious Fnitli was continued And “ the 

1 No doubt Abu I Fnzl’s fattier, Shaikh Mubilrnk, who lived until 
1503 Bnrtoli, pp 75-7 
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innovation of heresy ” (thdas i hd’at) was found to give 
^ the date ’ 1 

The interesting fact that a formal council was held to 
sanction the promulgation of the proposed new religion is 
known from the testimony of Bartoh and Badaoni only, 
and has escaped the notice of modern authors We know 
nothing about the missionary tour assigned to Shaikh 
Mubarak and presumably undertaken by him It is certain, 
how ever, that the success attained by the propaganda was 
5 very’- small 

Some years later, Kunwar Man Singh, adopted son of 
Raja Bhagwan Das, practically repeated his father’s senti- 
ments For the report of that incident also we are indebted 
to~Badaoni, who says, under date December 1, 1587, when 
Man Singh, had just been appointed to the government of 
the eastern provinces of Bihar, Hajipur, and Patna, that 
Akbar was sharing a 1 cup of friendship ’ with the Khan 
Khanan and Man Singh 

* His Majesty brought up the subject of “ Discipleship ”, 
and proceeded to test Man Singh He said without any 
ceremony — 

0 “ If Discipleship means willingness to sacrifice one’s life, 

1 have already earned my life in my hand what need is 
there of further proof ? If, however, the term has another 
meaning and refers to Faith, I certainly am a Hindu If 
you order me to do so, I vail become a Musalman, but 
I know not of the existence of any other religion than these 
two ” ") 

'v' ‘ At tlus point the matter stopped, and the Emperor did 

f not question him any further, but sent him to Bengal ’ 2 

That anecdote shows that e\ en four or five years after 
the promulgation of the new religion so-called a good deal 
of uncertainty as to its meaning still existed 
The truth is that Akbar s pretended ‘ religion ’ consisted 
essentially m the assertion of lus personal supremacy over 
things spiritual as veil ns tlungs temporal Its * onely 

1 Transl b\ Blochmnnn, JDfn, decessor without material change 
\ol i, p 1SS , and Lr\ Lowe, BadSonI,p 375 Lowe’s\ersion 

p 323 Lowe followed lus pro- agrees with Blochmann s 
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begetter ’ was Shaikh Mubarak, who, when Akbar came 
home m 1573 after the victorious campaign m Gujarat, had 
greeted his sovereign with the expression of the wish that 
he should become the spiritual as well as the temporal guide 
of his people The idea germinated m Akbar’s mind, but 
its development was hindered by wars and other exigencies 
In September 1579 the emperor acted on Mubarak’s hint, 
and assumed the pnmacy of the Muslim faithful by means 
of the ‘ infallibility decree ’ At that time he kept pro- 
fessedly within the limits of Islam, and gave at least lip- 
service to the authority of the Koran and tradition He 
still went on pilgrimage, and was in many respects a con- 
forming Musalman. But in his heart he had rejected 
Islam, Prophet, Koran, tradition and all As early as the 
beginning of 1580, the Fathers, when on their way to the 
capital, were told that the use of the name of Muhammad 
in the public prayers had been prohibited , and dunng the 
course of that year 

‘ the four degrees of devotion to His Majesty were defined. 
The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the 
Emperor, Property, Life, Honour, and Religion Whoever 
had sacrificed these four things possessed the four degrees , 
and whoever had sacrificed one of these four possessed one 
degree All the courtiers now- put dow-n their names as 
faithful disciples of the Throne ’ 1 
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In a passage preceding the account of the ‘ infallibility 
decree ’ of September 1579, Badaoni states tliat 

1 in these days, when reproach began to spread upon the 
doctrines of Islam, and all questions relating thereto . . 
base and low men of the lugher and lower classes, having 
accepted the collar of spiritual obedience upon their necks, 
professed themseh es his disciples They became his disciples 
through the motnes of hope and fear, and the word of truth 
could not proceed out of their mouths ’ 8 

Abu-1 Fa7l and certain Muhammadan authors in modern 
times hate tried to make out that Akbar always continued 

* BadiionI, p 299 The date is * Ibid , p 277 , Blochmnnn, in 
fixed by the following paragraph Al n, sol i, p 185, with soint 
whicli refers to Wuharram 989= sanation, but nearly tho tamt 
I ebruary 1581 sense 
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to 1 h a Muslim, although it is admitted that la distanhd 
tin uami'in il of the Proplut •> religion '1 la \ r>gml Ins 
* 1)im»i< 1 nth or ‘Dima Moiiothi imii * (Dm or 7 atifiid 
lluln) is he mg a nun n fonia il si rt of 1 slant * '1 h it opinion 
is < rroia mis and oppon d to i ma* s of t c ah ta i 

I set no n ison whiltcir to da la la \< It ldaoin’s state* 
Hunt referring to a tma about \ i> whin la 

Sl\S 

1 T< li or t\\ i h t m irs lnt< r t linn’s had I ona to such a pass 
tint nhindomd wnttlus snrli ns ^ r7-T» Jiinl Goctrnor of 
'Iatlaii ind otla r apost iti s wrote t la ir ( mitt • sum to tin 
following < fft c 1 — this is tin fonn - 

‘ “ I, who tm so anil so sou of so and so, do valuntarih/ 
and xnth n nccrc ]>rcdilrctwn mul uirlmatwit utlrrh/ and 
nitirchf renounce mul rejmdinle ihr religion of 1 slain which 
1 hilt smi nud la ml of m\ fatlurs, and do unbrace the 
‘ Diunc ILligmn of \hh ir Shfdi, and do accept tin four 
grades of entire devotion, \i7, sunlm of Propertc, Lift, 
Honour and h'ehpon 

‘And tlu st lints — than which Hart could la no bittir 
passport to damn ition — w<rt hanthd our to tin Mujtalnd 
[sed Vbu-1 had] of tin in w religion, and bu tint the sonrtt 
of confidmcc and promotion’ 1 2 

Tin Jesuit Utters an full of unplmtic t \prt ssions showing 
that both it the time of the First Mission (1580-,'T) nut! 
that of the Third Mission (1505 to end of reign) \hbar 
was not a Muslim He not onlj rejected the re\ elation 
of Muhinunad, but hated the' \erj name' of the Prophet 
Millie it would be tiresome to cite all the relic nut passages, 
two bne'f quotations from the Jesuit writers mnj be given 
tPenisclu, w ntmg on the b isis of Aquae n a’s or Monserratc’s 
letters of 1582, states roundh that ‘the King is not a 
Muhammadan’, 3 while Monsermte reports u conversa- 
tion between himself and AKbnr early in 1582, when the 
emperor declared not only that he was not a Musnlmun, 


1 r p Mr \ flstif All in J of 
n 1 Assoc , Tills 1015, p (in 

* HadflonT, p 11 1 The dilTir- 
cnecs betuccn lime’s \crsion ns 
quoted and Bloclnnunn’s, ns in 

Atn, col i, p 101, arc nicrch 


verbal, not affecting tlic sense 
The italics nre mine 

’ * II Iti; non 6 Moro ’ (Pemscln, 
Home cd , p 00 , and Mnclngnn, 
P M) 
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but that he did not pay any heed to the Muslim formula of 
^the faith 1 * Similarly Badao ni observes that 

‘ after the short space of five or six years [sal, from 1579], 
not a trace of Muhammadan feeling was left m his heart ’ ! 

f Blochmann correctly states that the development of 
Akbar’s view's led him to the ‘ total rejection ’ of Islam, 
and ‘ the gradual estabhshment of a new Faith combimng 
the pnncipal features of Hinduism and the fire-worship of 
the Parsis ’ 3 y There were other elements m it also, but for 
the present purpose the points to be emphasized are that 
Akbar totally rejected the fundamental doctrines of Islam, 
excepting monotheism, and invented a new religion, hostile 
to and irreconcilable with that of Muhammad The demand 
that a disciple should renounce his religion (din) was incon- 
sistent with his continuing to be a Muhammadan 
Abu-1 ^ The official account of the Divine Faith is given by 
official Abu-1 Fazl in Ain No 77 of the Axn-i Ahbari, w'hich begins 
account with a preamble m a Sufic strain to the effect that all religions 
have much in common, and that God and man are one 
m a mystic sense The author then, in pursuance of Ins 
father’s teaching, proceeds to expound the doctrine that 
a people seeking gmdancc to truth 

‘ will naturally look to their long, on account of the high 
position w'hich lie occupies, and expect him to be their 
spiritual leader as well , for a king possesses, independent 
of men, the ray of divine wisdom, winch banishes from his 
heart evciything that is conflicting A king will therefore 
sometimes observe the harmony m a multitude of things, 
or sometimes, reversely, a multitude of tlnngs in that which 
is apparently one , for he sits on the throne of distinction, 
and is thus equally removed from joy or sorrow ’ 

’ ‘ In Akbar the peoples of India had been gn cn a king of 
i the ideal kind 


1 ‘ Ad hnec sc non esse Agare- 

niim, professus est ncc Mahnm- 
mcdis svmbolo, quicquam tri- 

bucre ’ * The word symbolum 
menns the kahma, * there is no 
God but Allah, and Muhnmmnd 
is Jus messenger ' (Comtnenfanut, 


pp 028, 030) Monscrmtc wrote 
up Ills notes each evening 
s Blochmann, in Ain, sol i, 
p 178 , Lowe, p 203, with verbal 
sanation, but the snme meaning 
’ Ain, vol i, p 209 
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* He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in 
the performance of tlus dut\ a means of pleasing God He 
has now opened the gate that leads to the nght path, and 
satisfies the thirst of all that wander about panting for truth 
‘But, whether lie checks men in their desire for becoming 
disciples, or admits them at other times, lie guides them 
in each case to the realm of bliss Many sincere inquirers, 
from the mere light of Ins wisdom, or Ins holy breath, obtain 
a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors could 
not produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days ’ 

Abu-1 Fazl then goes on to gi\ c instances of Akbar’s gifts 
of healing and other miraculous powers 

The ceremony of initiation was performed personally by 
Akbar in this manner 

‘ When a novice bears on lus forehead the sign of earnest- 
ness of purpose, and he be daily inquiring more and more. 
His Majesty accepts him, and admits lum on a Sunday, 
when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest splendour 
Notwithstanding ciery strictness and reluctance shown by 
His Majesty in admitting novices, there arc many thousands, 
men of all classes, who have cast over their shoulders the 
mantle of belief, and look upon their comersion to the 
New Faith as the means of obtaining e\ ery blessing 

‘ At the above-mentioned tune of everlasting auspicious- 
ness, the novice with lus turban m Ins hands, puts lus head 
on the feet of His Majesty This is symbolical, and expresses 
that the nonce, guided by good fortune and the assistance 
of Ins good star, has cast from lus head conceit and selfish- 
ness, the root of so many evils, offers his heart m worship, 
and now conies to inquire as to the means of obtanung 
everlasting life His Majesty, the chosen one of God, then 
stretches out the hand of fa\ our, raises up the suppliant, 
and replaces the turban on lus head, meaning by these 
symbolical actions that he has raised up a man of pure 
intentions, who from seeming existence has now entered 
into real life. His Majestj r then gives the novice th ejShast, 
upon which is engraved “ the Great Name ”, and His 
Majesty s symbolical motto, “Allahu Akbar ” This teaches 
the novice the truth that 

“ the pure Shast and' the pure sight never err ’ 

The exact nature of the shast taken is not recorded At 
the tame of initiation members of the Divine Faith also 
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received a likeness of the emperor -which they wore m their 
turbans 1 The ‘ great name ’ is one or other of the epithets 
or names of God Commentators differ concerning the 
one which is to be regarded as pre-eminent Which was 
* selected by Akbar does not appear The giving of the shast 
and the communication of the ‘great name’ seem to be 
imitated from Hindu procedure A guru, or spiritual 
preceptor, always whispers into his pupil’s ear a secret 
mantra or formula The ambiguity of the phrase Allahu 
Akbar, which may mean either ‘ God is great ’, or ‘ Akbar 
is God ’, has been already noticed Many people believed 
that Akbar dared to regard himself as divine, and, although 
he warmly repudiated the imputation, it was not without 
foundation His recorded sayings prove that he fully 
shared the views expressed by Abu-1 Fazl concerning the 
closeness of the relation between kings, in virtue of their 
office, and the Deity 

Other Abu-1 Fazl concludes his notice of the Divine Faith by 
momal^ ^ following description of certain ordinances observed by 
members of the Order, which may be transcribed verbatim 

^ ‘ The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, 
observe the following custom One says, “ Allahu Akbar ” , 
and the other responds, “ Jalla Jalaluhu ” 2 The motive 
of His Majesty m laying down this mode of salutation is to 
remind men to think of the origin of their existence, and to 
• keep the Deity m fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance 
‘ It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the 
dinner usually given in remembrance of a man after his 
death, each member should prepare a dinner during his 
lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his last journey 
‘ Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of 
his birthday, and arrange a sumptuous feast He is to 
bestow alms, and thus prepare provisions for the long 
journey / 

‘ His Majesty has also ordered that members should/ 

1 Jahangir, R B , i, 60 , BadSoni, ‘ Jal&lu-d din Akbar’ Jallajaldlu- 

in Ain, vol i, p 20 3, ' The can- 7m means m Arabic, * glorious 
didates used to be introduced by is his glory or ‘ resplendent is 
Shaikh Ahmad, the SGfl of Lahore, his splendour’, an implied re- 
whom Jahangir promoted semblance between Akbar and 

* The words, of course, refer to the sun probably being hinted at 
the emperor’s names or titles. 
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endcaiour to ibslain from citing flesh The\ maj allow' 
others to eat flesh, without touching it ihemsthes, hut 
1 during the month of their birth the} nrc not e\cn to njiproach 
meat Nor shall members go near am, thing that they hn\c 
thcmsches slain, 11 W eat of it Neither shall they make 
use of the s unc cesscls with butchers, fishers, and bird- 
catchers 

‘Members should not eolnbit with prcgnnnt, old, and 
barren women , nor with girls under the age of puberty ’ 1 

A later pissage gi\es i spend rule about funerals, ns 
follow s 

‘ If any of the darmniyi/ali disciples died, whether man or 
woman, the} shoulel hang some uncooked grains and a burnt 
brick round the neck of the corpse, and throw it into the 
rncr, and then they should take out the corpse, and burn 
it at a place where no water was 

‘ But tins order is based upon a fundamental rule which 
His Majesty indicated, but which I cannot here mention 2 

‘People should be buried wath their heads towards the 
east, and their feet towards the west His Majesty e\en 
commenced to sleep in this position ’ 3 

The last-quoted rule appears to hate been prescribed for 
general compliance It had the double purpose of honouring 
the rising sun and offering an insult to Muhammadans who 
turn towards Mecca, which lies westwards from India ^ 

A torrent of neav regulations poured forth from the New 
secretariat after the Council of 1582, many being issued [^ s ln 
in 1588 and 15S4 Fresh batches of fantastic orders appeared 
during the years from 15SS to 1594, but at present only 
a small number of the earlier proclamations can be noticed 
Members of the Divine Faith, os being disciples of His 
Majesty, were expected to pay particular attention to etery 
edict The organization of the adherents of the Din Ildhl V 
was that of an Order rather than of a church The creed, 
so far ns there was one, inculcated monotheism with a tinge 
of pantheism , the practical deification of the emperor as 
the viceregent of God, filled wath .special grace, and the 
adoration of the sun, with subsidiary i eneration of fire and 

t 

1 An), noI i, p ICC Ahbnr on Ins throne I do not 

* Ibid , p 207 Darsamyyah understand the symbolism 
refers to the darsan, or sight of * Ibid , p 200 
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artificial lights The partial prohibition of animal food was 
due more especially to the Jam influence, already described 
It is impossible to mention all the silly regulations that 
were issued, and the exact chronological order of the issues 
has not been recorded fully. A few samples must suffice 
No child was to be given the name of Muhammad, and 
if he had already received it the name must be changed 
New mosques w r cre not to be built, nor were old ones to 
be repaired or restored Later m the reign mosques were 
levelled to the ground. 

The slaughter of cows was forbidden, and made a capital 
offence, as in a purely Hindu state In 1583 (a h 991) 
abstinence from meat on more than a hundred days m the 
year was commanded This order w r as extended over the 
whole realm, and [capital] punishment was inflicted on every 
one who acted against the command Many a family 
suffered rum and confiscation of property 1 Those measures 
amounted to a grave persecution of the large flesh-eating 
Muslim population 

Ideas concerning the millennium and the expected appear- 
ance of a Mahdi, or Saviour, being then m the air, and the 
year 1000 of the Hijra approaching, arrangements were 
made for the compilation of a history of the thousand years, 
and for the use on coins of a millenary (alfi) era 
Beards were to be shaved 

Garlic and onions, as well as beef, were prohibited, m 
accordance with Hindu prejudices 
The sijdah, or prostration, hitherto considered lawful 
only in divine worship, was declared to be the due of the 
emperor 

Gold and silk dresses, forbidden by Muhammadan rule, 
were declared to be obligatory at the pubhc prayers Even 
the prayers themselves, the fast of Ramazan, and the 
pilgrimage to Mecca were prohibited 

The study of Arabic, of Muhammadan law, and of Koranic 

1 BadflonI, p 881 , Blochmann, comes from the corrections on 
Ain, vol j, p 200 The clause p xu of Lowe’s translation 
about the confiscation of property 
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exegesis amis discountenanced, the specially Arabic letters 
of tlie alphabet i\ ere banned — and so on 1 
uTlie whole gist of the regulations vas to further tlie i 
adoption of Hindu, Jain, and Pnrsee practices, while dis- 
couraging or positively prohibiting essential Muslim ntes 
The policy of insult to and persecution of Islam, which was 
earned to greater extremes subsequently, was actively pur- > 
sued even m the penod from 15S2 to 1585 

Notwithstanding the fine phrases about general tolera- 
tion vhicli occupy so large a space in the writings of Abu-1 
Fazl and the sayings of Akbar, many acts of fierce intoler- 
ance were committed 

In the year 15S1-2 (a h 989) a large number of Shaikhs 
and Fakirs, apparently those u ho resisted innovations, were 
exiled, mostly to Kandahar, and exchanged for horses, 
presumably being enslaved 2 

A sect of Shaikhs, who had the impudence to call 
themselves Disciples, like the followers of His Majesty, and 
were generally known as Haliis, were sent to Sind and 
Kandahar, and given to merchants in exchange for Turkish 
colts 

The number of adherents of the so-called Divine Faith, 
Akbar’s political shorn - r eligion, was never considerable 
Blochmann has collected from Abu-1 Fazl and Badaoni the 
names of eighteen prominent members. Raja Birbal being 
the only Hindu in the list The herd of unnamed and 
unrecorded followers probably never numbered many 
thousands In order to complete the subject, it may be 
noted that m September 1595, Sadr Johan, the Mufti of the 
empire, with lus two sons, took the shast, joined the Faith, 
and was regarded with a ‘ command of 1,000 ’ At the 
same tome sundry other persons conformed and received 
‘ commands ’ ranging from 100 to 500 ' Father Pinheiro/I 
writing from Lahore on September 8, 1595, mentions that 
in that city the royal sect had many adherents, but all for 
the sake of the money paid to them 4 

1 See Bartoli, p 78 , Badaoni, * Badaoni, p 309 
pp 310-16 * ‘ Questo R6 fa liu da se unn 

* Badfionl, p 808 setta, e si fa chiamar profeta 
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i No later contemporary account of the Din Ilalii has been 
’ound 

The_ojcgaiuj sation cannot well have surviv ed the murder 
yf Ab u-lFazl, its high priest, so to say, and, of co urse, it 
leased to exfsFmth the death of Akbar 
/ The whole scheme was the o ut come of r idicul ous vanit y, 
t mo nstrou s growth of unrestrained autocracy "j Its lgno- 
nimous failure illustrated the wisdom of the protest ad- 
Iressed by the Kotwal to the Sultan of Delhi some three 
lentunes earlier, and the folly of kings who seek to assume 
he role of prophets 

/ ^heJDivine Faith was a monument of A kbar’ s folly, not 
if Jus wisdom IIis actions throughout his reign exhibited 
nany illustrations of both qualities 
We now leave for a time the consideration of Akbar’s 
eligious vaganes and proceed to narrate sundry political 
events and certain minor incidents, some of winch are 
illustrative of the emperor’s strangely compounded character 
Bursting An alarming accident occurred at Fathpur-Sikri at some 
Fathpur- time m 1582 A great lake, six miles or more in length and 
SIkri two in breadth, had been constructed to the north of the 
ndge for the purpose of supplying the town and palaces 
with water, which was raised and conveyed by an elaborate 
system of waterworks An amphitheatre used as a polo 
ground and arena for elephant fights was arranged on the 
margin In hot weather pleasure parties were glad to make 
themselves comfortable by the edge of the broad sheet of 
water Such a party, consisting of the princes and their 
friends, was assembled one day in 1582, engaged in playing 
chess, cards, and other games, when suddenly the embank- 
ment burst and everybody on the spot was in imminent 
danger of being sw’ept away by the torrent But, although 
many of the houses below the ndge were destroyed along 
with their inhabitants, the members of the court with their 

Hn di giu molta gente, die lo the I^atin version , I have used 
scguitn, nia tutto 6 per dnnnn, the original Italian text, pub- 
chc gh du’ (Pcruscni, p 09, hshed in 1597 Tor biogrnphv of 
Maclagan, p 70) Mnclngan’s less Mirun Sadr (£adr) Tahun net Ain, 
forcible English is translated from vol 1 , p 408, No 10i 
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attendants wore forlunitc enough to cscipi, excepting only 
( one It op ml keepir In memorv of that signal deliverance 
Akbir expended \ast sums m alms md ordained that flesh 
should not he brought to his table on tint elite 1 

Vklnr s successful demonstration of force against Ins Akbnrsf-j 
brother had eonnnecd him of hisin\ineibilit\ and encouraged 
lam to develop the projects of far-e\te neleel conquests 
Minch lnel long occupied Ins imbitious soul Akbnr’s lust 
for dominion was nc\er satisfied He longed with intense 
fervour to e\lenel lus rule over all the nations md kingdoms 
hang vvitlnn the possible range of Ins sword, anel even 
allowed lnmsclf to dream the mael elream that he might be 
the spiritual as well ns the temporal lord of a vast empire 
with one religion and that lie might thus combine the 
parts of emperor, pope and prophet 

The drunken brothcrliiTvabul, although much frightened, 
had never made personal submission, and Akbar desired to 
bnng lum definitely to heel lie also wished to annex the 
turbulent lull region of Jjad akhshaii the scene of perpetual 
conflicts between the pnnees of Kabul and the chiefs of the 
U7begs He hoped when firmly established m Kabul and 
Badakhsh "in, to win back the ancestral territories of Trans- 
oxinnn (Turiin), from which Ins grandfather Babur had been 
expelled cnrlv fn life , and lastlv ,' lie meditated the sub- 

1 Chalmers, MS tmnsl of^-l N , is n mistake somewhere I cannot 

n, 280 He puts the accident find the passage m Mr Beveridge’s 

shortlv afterthe murder of Masfim proof-sheets Latff ( -igra, p 150) 
KMn'Fnrnnhliudl, which occurred agrees that the lake burst in the 
- in the tvvcntv sev entli regnal y ear 27th year, in a d 1582 He 

1 (Bloclimann, Am vail i, 4-14) erroneoush adds tlint no lives 

Tlint vear began March 11, 1582 were lost For description of the 
(= Safar 15, a n 000), ns stated lnkc and waterworks sec E IV 

in E <L D, \, 240 Chalmers Smith, Falhpur-SIkri, part in, 

dates the death of Mnsum on pp 38-40 The breach in the 

Safar 23 = March 10, and states dam must have been repaired, 

that the embankment burst in because in 1010 Jahiinglr held an 
the hot season of the same -\ear entertainment on the bank of the 
But lie adds tlint, the accident lake, which was then seyen lus, 
having occurred on Akbnr’s birth- or nearly fourteen miles in circum- 
dnv according to the solar calendar fercncc (Jahangir, R B , n, 00) 

[seif October 15 bv official reckon- The bed of the lake was finally 
mg], the custom oT weighing the drained under the orders of Mr 
emperor on Ins solar as well as lus James Thomson, Lieut -Goyernor 
lunar birthdnv was introduced of the Nortli-M est Province from 
October 15 cannot be reckoned in 1843 to 1853 (Latff, p 100) 
the hot season Evidently there 
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jugation of Hjj/tpm and Uio other hmgdoms of Ihc Deccan 
plateau 1 Them is no dirool, evidence that Akbar know or 
cured anything abouL the Diavidian kingdoms of I, Jio far 
south, hut he may have hoped to carry his aims lo the 
extremity of the peninsula 

The immense empire of Vijayanagai, occupying all the 
southern parts of the peninsula, was shallered by the com- 
bined forces of the Muhammadan Sultans of the Deccan ill 
the battle of Tahkota in 1505, while Akbar was fighting for 
his crown and life against the rebel U'/.bcg chiefs. No echo 
of the crash of the mighty edifice of the Vijayanngar empire 
seems to have reached the ears of the mler of northern 
India. After the revolution consequent on the battle of 
Tahkota, the considerable Hindu princes who continued to 
rule at Chandragin and clsewheieseem to have been unknown 
to and ignorant of the northern empire and its ambitious 
sovereign The only trace of commumcat ion bet ween Akbar 
and the far south is a ti i vial anecdote that an envoy from 
the llfija of Cochin once came to couit and gave a magi/' 
knife to the cm pci or, who professed to believe in its virtues.* 

In pursuance of his ambitious plans, Akbar decided to 
secure the important strategical position at the confluence 
of the Jumna with the Ganges, The spot from time im- 
memorial has been one of the most sacred places of pilgrimage 
and known to Hindus as I* ray fig oi Payfig. If docs not 
appear to have been toitificd.' 1 In October 1585 Akbar 
travelled from Agia Lo the confluence, proceeding most of 
the way by river. He began the building of the foil, which 
still exists, in November , and, in accordance with his 
regular practice, burned on the work so that it was com- 
pleted in a remarkably short tunc. A great city, the modem 
Allahabad, gicw up in the neighbourhood ol the foil less , i 
The rapidity of Akbai’s budding operations much mipicsscd 
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* JhfisI, oil lie opposlU sift of 
tin (.Hnje'K, h<‘i im lo have Is ***» 
the old Hindu fortress Jt was 
Important In tin* fourth and fifth 
centuries a c 


* lllihuhfts ts t hr* Hindu form 
of tin ilium, mid still In < oniiiion 
us< .Soim writers assort Unit 
Akhnr flnvi* that imim>, hut It Is 
mo r< prohuhh that In • mployed 
tin J’irsI an form Ilfthflhrtd, 
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I ithcr Moiim mb who ( it< s inst inn s of quick const rut tion 
it 1 llhpur-Sikri 1 

Tin disturb uu cs in Gujarat ntri ida noticed, obliged the 
i mpemr to return to tin npil d nnd forgo his intention of 
aisiting tin < astt ni ]iro\ nice s 

1 lie a< ir I'M w is marked In two interesting domestic 
i edits, tin mam igo of the < mp< ror s eldi st son Prince 
s dim and the hirtli or i daughter The huh s( looted to 
t>i tlu anting pnnci s first consort was a d aughter of R'ljfi 
RlugwAti Ills of liujmr and 1 sister In ldnplion of Kiuiwar 
if in Singh Tin wedding was cihhroled in February 
with exceptional magnifici nee Main Hindu customs were 
followed uid tlu lliipl gna< tlu hndi a down of im- 
nunse a nine im hiding i hundred elephants 2 The name 
of the pnneiss was Min B’n, ind lur liushiml ga\c her 
tlu title eif Shah Bfgim lie w is de e j>l\ attnclud to 
lur and twctita a ears later records her death in touching 
1 ingunge 

‘Wlnl shall I aante of her excellences nnd goodness’ 
She had perfect intelligence, ttul her deaotion to me wns 
Mich that she aaoulel line sacrificed u thousmd sons nnd 
brothers for one hair of mine ’ 

She did her best to keep her son Khusrfi in order, nnd 
when Mudho Singh one of her brothers, brought disgrace 
on the finnla, the high Rajput spirit led her to end her life 
ha tin oa crelosc of opium She lie s buried near her rebellious 
son in the Khusrii Bugh nt Allahabad 3 

The daughter, A run Ratio Btgnm, a\ns bom towards the\ 
close of the a car, and died unmarried forty jears later in 
the reign of Jahangir 4 


1 Commrntanus, p 012 ‘Mira 

edentate, plunmis ndluhitis nrelu- 
let tts, f ihns, ct opens cvncdificat 
eL ub'-ol\ it ’ 

* 1 X ,m, GTS, Baeliionl.p 032 

1 Jnhfmglr (It & L5 ), i, 55 , 
Hc\ endgem 1 It A 5,1007, pp 
599-007 Stic committed suicide 
m Mm ICOt, not in 1005 The 
Tal-mll desenbes her suicide under 
IMS 


theforte ninth regnal sear, 1G0 1-3, 
nnd crroncoush nsenbes it to * a 
quarrel with one of her mails ’ 
(P iD,u, 112) The nuthontj 
of Jahangir is better , lie must 
lime known the facts, although 
las text misdates the cicnt Her 
name is given in I G (1908), xi\, 
1S4 

* Jnhungir (R &, BJ, i, 3G 
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Death 
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wanlh, 
1li« 

painter. 


b 

A Sllllce 
pr<*- 
v< nf < <1 


The death of the famous artist Daswanth, ■which occurred 
at some lime in the twenty-ninth regnal year, appircntl) 
m U584, deseivcs notice as a tragic incident m itself, and ai 
being one of the few closely dated events in the history o: 
Indian art, J) iswanth was the son of a Kabiir, or palanquin' 
bearer, but his lowly position could not conceal Ins innab 
genius lie used to draw and paint figures even on w ills, and 
had devoted Ins whole life to his art. Some accident brought 
him to the notice of Akbar, who rccogm/od Ins ability, and 
had him taught by lus own fonner drawing-master, Jlhwajn 
Abdu-s samad In a shoil time he excelled his teacher, and 
became, m the judgement of many critics, the first master of 
the age, a worthy rival of the best Persian and Chinese artists 
Unhappily his genius was clouded by insanity Oneday Ik 
stabbed h i mself with a da gger, and died t wo day s 1 iter 1 

A romantic adventure, characteristic of Akbar it Ins best, 
shows that even when he was past forty he retained the 
activity and chivalrous spirit oJ Ins youth .Tannall, a cousin 
of Itojii Bhagwan Hus, who had been sent on duty in the 
Eastern Pi ovmccs, rode hard to comply with urgent orders, 
and died near Chausa from 1 lie effects of the heat and over- 
exertion JIis wi doWj ji.dauglitcr of Udai Singh , the Motu 
or Fat Hfiju, refused to commit suttee, _as_dcrn andcd by the 
custom of the family^ Her son, also named Udai Singh, 
and other relatives insisted that, willing or unwilling, she 
must burn KuiJy one morning Aklnr heard the news 
while in the female apartments ol the palace, and resolved 
to prevent the sacrifice Throughout his reign he insisted 
on Ihc principle that no widow should be forced to burn 
against her will. He jumped on a swift horse and rode to 
the spot, unattended, although some of his personal stiff 
galloped after him as soon as they learned of his disappear- 
ance He was in time, and his unexpected arrival stopped 
Ihc jnoceedings At first he was disposed to execute the 
guilly parties, but on consideration he granted them their 
lives and merely imprisoned them for a short period 2 

'AN, Ilf, 050 , Afn, voJ I, 1 A N , III, 5 OR , abstract ver- 
p 108 , // 1' A , pp 455, 470 filon In 15 & D , vi, 00, for the 
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Direct intercourse between Eng] i ml and India begun in 
October l r »70, when (lie Rexermd lather Thomas Slc\cns 
(>r Stephens, a Jismt, bom m Wiltshire and educated at 
W incin sit r and Oxford 1 indrd nl Goa So far as is known 
lie mis the first Englishman to land md reside m India 
IU re m mud at or m lr Goa for fort} jears, engaged in Ins 
work as Christun pm st and missionan He made himself 
thorough m ister of the loed Konkani tongue called Lingua 
( ill imn b\ tin Portuguese, mel composed a grammar of it, 
.which w is printed it Goa in Into after the author’s death 
lint is the first grammar of an Indian langungc_compilcd 
In i European uiHieTf^ lather Steaens also wrote in 
tin same language a huge poem, designed for the religious 
instruction of comerts, which contains more than 11,000 
strophes, anel is considered to poss< ss high htcrar\ merit 
Sliorlh after las trrnal it Goa lie wrote to his father 
i long h tte r el it eel No\ c mbtr 10, ginng a del tiled descrip- 
tion of the incidents mel sights of the \o\agc That letter, 
which was published In Ilakhnt m laSO, seems to ha\c 
be e ome known be fore it w is print eel, and to hate stimulated 
English interest m the imslenous lanel of India, wluch 
eibnoush ofkred rich possibilities of commerce, abundantly 
re lh/eel m the following century 1 

In IISI Queen Elizabeth gnnled a charter to a small 
eompan\ entitled the ' Companv of Merchants to the 
L<\ mt , the region of the cistern Mediterranean Two 
\ c ars 1 ite r the Comp m\ cent out Jedin Ncwherv a London 
laierchant on the first British trading ad\ cntiirc in India 
New ben who took with him as assistants William Lecdcs, 
a jeweller, and James Ston, a painter, was accompanied 


rather T 

Stcccas, 

the first 

Anplo- 

Inilian, 

1570 


Mission 

of lolin 
Ne where , 
&.c , 1 5S3 


re! itumship of tlie llujpQts eon- 
cermet s t * ffei so! 1 pp 127—10 
Tlu t xact loc elite nnel el itc of the 
incident nre not states! Mm 1 
1 i'l s n imliif as usual is lach- 
in» in clcimt's ind precision 
Ills me mine is I tluuh corrccth 
St itesl in tin text 

1 1 M Mavcarenlns ‘ rather 
Thomas 1 sto'io S J (hid In', 
aai (167s), pp 117, 11S), hid 


Sal Iho* , Supplement (1000), 
so! x-xii p 1227 Tlie letter is 
pnntest in Uahluvt Principal 
Sa—icahons,c<l MncLehose \ ol vi, 
pp o77-Sj, and aho in Purcha= 
It etocs not give an\ matenal 
infomntton about trade Steecns 
was al>out tlurt\ sears of aec 
when lie ameed in India, and 
alxrnt seventv when he died m 
lhio 
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fufc 
of t ll<* 
tr i\ 1 1 !( rs 


by Ralph Fitc h, another London merchant, who volunteered 
because he desired to see the world 1 Tlicy sailed m the 
Tyger for Tnpoli in S) na, w hence they journeyed to Aleppo, 
and so overland through Bagdad to Ormu7, at the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf At Ormuz the Englishmen were put 
in prison by the Portuguese governor, and after a time were 
slapped for Goa to be deposed of by the higher authorities 
there At Goa, too, they were imprisoned, and found much 
difficulty in obtaining their release on bail through the 
good offices of Father Stevens James Story', -who was, 
■welcomed by the Jesuits as an artist capable of painting 
their church, settled down m Goa, married a half-caste girl, 
opened a shop, and gave up all thought of returning to 
Europe His three companions, finding themselves in 
danger of being tortured as suspected heretics, forfeited 
their bail and escaped secretly They made their way into 
the Deccan, visited Belgaum, Bljapur, Golkonda, Masuh- 
patam, Burhunpur, and Mandu No doubt they did ■.omc 
trading during their wandenngs, but nothing on that sub- 
ject has been recorded From Mandu they tmv cllcd across 
Mulvvii and Rajputsina, through Ujjain and Sironj, and so to 
Agra, 1 passing manj rivers, which by reason of the rain were 
so swollen that we waded and swam oftentimes for our lives ’ 
Fitch, the only member of the party who returned to 
Europe, has recorded a brief description of Agra and Fathpur- 
Sihrl ns he saw those cities in the rainy season of 1585, 
which has been already quoted in Chapter IV 

The nnrmtivc docs not state t he dale on which the 
adventurers armed at Fathpur-SlhrT, but it must have 
been either in July or early in August, because Ahbir' 
started on August 22 for the north, and lie had tnh< n 
T/aks into lus service before that daj Newbery and 
1 itch slaved at the capital until September 28, when they 

1 Jlalph I itrh, England's rtonrer illustrated work are pecn in 
to huh it am! Ilttrma, his Com- modern sjtfllmn, txrtpt tlie riuota 
jmmons and Conlrntjyirnnrt, until tinn from Queen I Imiln tli s It tt< r. 
Ins rnntirl nhlr Snrrnliir told in Ins vvhi< h is gt\« n in the old sjm limp 
irtn -Lords, lj\ I Horton It\le\ , save tli it v and j are used mst< ad 
I-ond'm, IS'10 1 lie < \- of n and t 

t'nets from tli it uvful and well 
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p tried Niwbirx look llu roul for Lahore, intending to 
, Irmlou rland through lYrsi i to either Ah ppo or Conslnnli- 
nojiU \s In ul of tin ixpuhtion lu directed 1'iteh to pro- 
i u d to lh ng d and lVgn, holding onl liopi s t h it in the course 
of two \( irs he might find nn English ship 

1 1 1 eh eluh n coniplisln d his Inuls in the eastern king- 
doms and irmid snfeh it home in 1 "iOI New her) was 
m \ er hoard of ag nn 

Fitili s m< igri nirritne, winch is mainlv eoneerned with 
tin ohnons pieuli intic s of the conntr\ ind people, as 
noted in most hooks of trail, md possihh copud in part 
- from otlu r authors, is elm 11\ of mteri st hi e mse of its c irl\ 
date lh ([Uittid I mil 1 at buiiarglon. now m insignificant 
\ ill igi in the l)ai e i District, hut at that turn nn import mt 
port 

Whin tin expedition left England e irh in 15S3 Queen 
LliAilnlh hid giNcn Niwhm Utters of re eomnn ndalion 
to both the Indian nionareh and the impiror of China 
She knew \kbar’s name, nnel uldrissid lam as ‘the most 
innncihle and most nnghtie jinnee, lord Zelahehm Echebar 
king of C imlma ’ She reepicskd polileh that the hearers 
of her letter, as hung lit r subjects, might he ‘ honcsll) 
i nt rt iltil and rtcoi\ed ’ She furtlur askiel tint ‘in respect 
j of the hard journc> which they lime undertaken to places 
so far distant, it would phase your Majesty with some lihcrlie 
t and seeuntie of eoiagi to gratif\ it, with such pnnlegcs 
' is to jou shall stem good ’ , and coneludcel hy promising 
{ that ‘ wee, neeording to our ro)all honour, wil rccompcnce 
the time with as mail) deserts as we can ’ 1 

Although the grammar of the nussn c leaves something 
to he desired, the meaning of the letter is plain enough 
The document is of high interest as hung the earliest com- 
i mumcation between the go\ erninents of India and England, 
'and also as pronng that Akhar’s name and fame had 
" I reached the isles of the west as early as 15SJ3 Probably 

?! j ’ Fitcli, p 14 Elirnlielli c\i- linil conquerccl ten -\cnrs cnrlicr 
’ lJ ‘death knew of AKlinr onl\ as tlic Probable she hnd noser licard of 
.Wvcrcign of Gujurut, wlneh lie Agra or Fathpur SIkrI 


Qm rn 

I Ii/ji 
tw ill s 

li Mi r to 

II I) ir 
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any slight knowledge of him that penetrated to the court 
of Queen Elizabeth had been derived from the letters of, 
Father Stevens Fitch renders no account whatever of the* 
reception of the party by Akbar, nor docs he give any 
important information concerning the emperor or his court. 
The only really vivid descriptions of Akbar and Ins court 
are those recorded by the Jesuits, who were skilled observers 
jy. and competent uriters 

Admrnis- Early m the thirtieth regnal year, which began on 
measures ^ arc ^ 1585, important administrative changes were 
i '85 ’made Shihiib Khun received the government of Mulwu, 
Raja Bhagwan Dus, Rujii Todar Mall, Abu-1 Fazl, and other 
officers were promoted 

Amir Fathulluh of Shiraz, an intimate fnend of the 
emperor, and a man of great learning, w r ho held office ns 
a Sadr, was given the title of Amlnu-l Mulk, and was directed, 
with the assistance of Riija Todar Mall, to examine the old 
revenue accounts, which had not been checked since the 
time of Muzaffar ICkun m 1574 The proceedings were 
guided by an elaborate code of rules, approved by Akbar, 
and set forth at length by Abu-1 Fazl Those rules provided 
for assessments on the average of a senes of years, for an 
equitable settlement of the arrears due from each ryot or 
cultivator, and for the protection of collectors from unjust 
demands and penalties 1 

Baduonl expresses the official position of Amir Fathulluh 
by saying that he was associated with Raja Todar Mall in 
' the office of Vizier j 

The The death of M lr za Muhammad H akim , of Ka bul towards 

ti'onof" the end of July 1585. at the age of thirty-one, from the - 
Kabul effects of chrome alcoholism, final l y freed Akbar from 
anxi ety concerning rival claims to t he throne, and enabled 
him to incorporate Kabul d efin 1 1 cly_as_a provin ce of the 
empire No question of formal annexation arose, because 

'AN, ni, C87-03, in much lnm He was a staunch Shfa and 
detail For life of Amir Fathulluh would not have anythin" to do 
sec Blochmann’s note, Ain, vol i, with the Divine Faith He was 
p 33 BadaonI (pp 825, 320) too useful to be persecuted for Jus 
gives interesting anecdotes about independence 
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the territory ruled b\ t lie Mir/1, although m prithee ]onp 
mlmuijstt n d ns mi imle|xndtnl St n t c lind been nlw.ns 
npmlid in tin on is i d< pciuh nc\ of t lie crown of Indm 
'l Ik r impugn of I'M Ind rendered llu d< p< ndt »e< more 
of a reality (Inn it lnd bet n for mam \ears Tlic due isc 
of Miilniiiin id II ikim i( in t irh ape, hump onh minor 
clnldnn setthel (lie qmstinn, mid (Ik proyiwe passed 
quoth limit r (Ik rule of impend \icrro\s Aklnr, on 
root mu p (Ik ik us of bis brothers d<ntli sent Alin Smpli 
on in adyance with some (ronps (o nnintnin onlt r until he 
hunst If could lrme He u is no doubt pr< p in d for ulnt 
hid h ippe nod, ns it \yas obnous tint the Mir/1 s eonstitu- 
tion toultl not h>np re sist the Molt nee done to it In Ins 
\ it ions lnluts 1 

11k necessary nmnptmetits utrt rapidly romphtid so 
tint \khir was vblt to mnreh m t lit nulumn 2 mid to 
promd quickly nlonp the nortlurn mid which Ik had 
tnuMd four \cnrs t irlnr lie w is not to see \pm or 
Pullipur-hikr! aputi for tlurtten it irs 1 he queen-mot lie r 
joint d the cmnp in No\tinbt r mid early in December Akbar 
pitcht d Ins tents at ll'iw llpindi \\ Ink he w is si i\ nip t lie re 
Min Sitiph cinie in mid reported tin irrmil of the Miry Vs 
sons, is well is of the turbulent Fa rid tin and mam other 
men of note, including F.ir m kh Ihp , iftcrwards famous ns 
one of the best painters at Akbar’s court l.irldun was 
dcLnntd undt r sun e ill nice, mid ultimately sent to Mecca 3 
Before the death of Muhaninnel II lkim, \bdullnh Klifin, 
the Uzbep clue f, had made himself m istcrof all Badakhshan 
The dre id of an LVbeg nnasion was the pnncipal reason 
for Akbars long-continued residence at Lahore 


1 \kb ir s prescience is indicates! 
in t .\ , in 702 

* 1 .\ , in 703, Ml Sliah- 
n\ ar , tlic si\tli montli of \cir 
Ih pinning 11 March Ikecridpc 
pi\cs tlie equivalent elate as 
August 22, which is not nece.s'-nnly 
inconsi-tcnt with the statement 
of 1 itch (p Oa) that ‘Here in 
lateporc we staiel all three until 
tlie2s of Septemberl3S3[o s ] 

I left Milhum Lcndcs the jeweller 


in «er\ ice with the King Zclnlxhm 
Lehebnr in 1 ntc|>orc ’ Leedes 
must base tjecn accepted for 
snicc jirior to August 22, and 
base remained nt bnthpur-Sikrl 
on the lnqienal establishment 
nfter Akbar s departure 

* vlJN ,aol in, eh Jvssjv.p 713 
For FnrrukJi, known ns the Cal- 
muck (knlrnak), sec UFA, 
p 470 
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Ml K\v||MIIt \SI> stsil M lO\l) II M 11 MISSION 
lU(.llM|o\s \\M WIKIS Ol II M Ol Ills 1 \S \SI) 
l\ \S1) Ml \ 1 v . 1 It 

\su \ i nun t (1 fr*>m U '»\\ \1 j>ut«li t<» \t tw k ( \l ik-H< n in s) 
so thil lii mi lil <>(iit]i\ i jn> itum f n mu-ibh for llu 

< milrol of tin ttp<ritioii* i, nmt Kashmir and dso ag nmt 
tin \f/htns of tin \ usuf. i uni M md ir trilm, who li nl 
In t n \tr\ troul'l onu /tin Kh*tu l\ok ilt Ash, who w is 

< ommi 1 siuinil to (1 m ti i tin Jrihi m< n, In pm h\ tittering 
tin 15 it uir ti rntor\ to tin westwird wluh otlur oihcers 
win s, nt into thi s nn ih j*l iti m--tlu limm of llu Mumlir 
tnhi — J\ juj* Ivitwiin l*csh’iw»r and tin SuwAt (Sw it. 
Sum *«1) n\ ( r /.tin KhAti h n mg ash« d for n inforc i nn nts, 
llAjA IUrhd w is si nt up with <*nh rs to in in h through tin 
S mi ill tnd t nt* r tin Nuw At c-ountn Hakim Aim 1 lath 
v is iho dm < t< d to ( nt< r tin sum n pmn m tin m lghhour- 
luMid of the. K ir ih ir 1’ iss furtlu r i isl 1 Hun itih , all the 
thru comm Midi rs united tin ir fonts at ( linkdnm just 
insidi tlu SuwAt hound m and on tin north suit of tin 
Sum A! rmr A ioh nt disputes linn broke out hitwiui the 
"(turds KAjA lllrhd hi mu unwilling to ricngm/t X un 
Khan is his superior 7am KluAn, tlu onl\ one of tin 
time who hid um kimwlidgi of tlu nuhtnn art, adwsed 
tint Cliakdan should Ik luld m strength while the tribes- 
nun win being nduml hv puiiitni c\jKilitions The IlAjA 
and tin Hakim, on the* otlur hind, ngnid that the) win 
not required to oeiups the count n, and t lint t lit s should 
make tin ir wa\ 1> lek to \kbar at Attoik The ndwee 
pun In 7 un IvluAu that tlu withdriwal sliould he effected 
through tlie MalAkhmd Pass was ignored, and his colleagues 
risohed to retire through the Karakar and Mnlandurm 
defiles 
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\ Tlicv soon found reason to regret their rash decision 
The ntmnunt through the Knnknr Pass, xxlneh hiul been 
ill mnuigid, xxas gnexouslx harassed b} the tribesmen, 
but after pissing the on si of the Miihiiulnru Pass further 
uith tin retirement bee unc a rout Nearly S.000 of the 
nptnnhsts, sonu thing like half of the force, perished, and 
nh 1 shattered remnant rejoined Akbar at Vttock in the 
uddle of Ptbni ir\ 15^0 

Both 'Ann Kh'in nnd the Hakim sunned Baja Birbal 
is killed He seems to line franklx run nxxav in a -sain 
t tempt to sue Ins life 1 Aklnr gnexed bitterly ox er the 
>ss of Ins old friend, nnd xxas pnrtieularlx distressed because 
is bodx could not be found and ere mated necorthng to the 
tes of Ilmduisni and the ‘Dninc 1-aith of xxlneh the 
Fiji xxas a disciple The accident that the Baja s body 
is m x e r rccox ered g n e me to stones that he had escaped 
Ine, xxlneh Akbir x\ is inclined to bcliexe for a time There 
hoxxcxcr, no doubt that Birbal xxas killed The disaster 
ppears to line been due in lnrge part to his folly and 
ic\ptncncc Vkb ir made a senous mistake in sending 
iich people as Birbtl and the Ilakim to command military 
arccs operating in dithuilt couutrx against a formidable 
nemx Neither possessed the knoxxlcdge or ability qualify- j 
ng them for the task committed to them \\ lien Birbal 
,as appointed, Vbu-1 Fa7l luul claimed the command 
Lkbar decided the nxal claims of his faxounlcs b} draxxing 
its Abu-1 Fa7l at that time xxas no better equipped xxath 
ulitarx’ expencncc than the Baja xxas, but lus subsequent 
irocccchngs in tin Deccan xxnrs suggest that, if the lot had 
uppened to fall upon him, lie might haxc done better 
ban the Hindu jester 2 Akbar censured Zain Khan and the 


1 1 Near!} eight thousand men 
,erc hilled, nnd ItTtjQ BIrb d, who 
led for his life, xxas 810111 ’ 
fabahCit, in L A. D, x, 151) 

BIr Bar also, who had fled from 
car of his life, was slain, and 
ntcrcd the roxx of the dogs in 
icll, nnd thus got something for 
he abominable deeds lie had done 


during his lifetime ’ (Bndaonl tr 
Blochmnnn, in Ain, xol 1 , p 201, 
tr I^oxxe p 101, xxith same pur- 
port) Hie statements as to the 
numlicr of casualties arc xxidcly 
discrcnnnt ( A N , 111 , 7 12 n) 

’ Tlie best account of the 
\ Qsuf/I campnign is that bj 
ltuxertj, Notes on Afghanistan 
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Raj A 
Blrbal 


Hakim, but rather for thexr failure to recover Blrbal’s bodj 
than for their defeat So far as appears Zam Khun was nol 
to blame If he had been free to act on lus own judgement 
it is probable that he would have avoided disaster 

The defeat was avenged to some extent by Riija Todai 
Mall, who ‘ entered the mountain region with grcat'caution 
Here and there he built forts and harried and plundered 
continually, so that he reduced the Afghans to great straits ’ 
Man Singh subsequently fought a battle m the Kliyber Pass 
against other tribes, winning what is described as ‘ a great 
victory ’ 1 But the imperial government never thoroughly 
subdued any seebon of the tribesmen, who, even now, arc 
imperfectly controlled 

Raja Blrbal, who thus penshed inglonously, was a member 
of AkbaT’s innermost circle of friends, rivalling m intimacy 
Abu-1 Fazl, whom the Jesuits called the emperor’s Jonathan 
Indeed, it is said that Blrbal possessed the uncanny power 
of divining his master’s secrets, a dangerous gift to „ which 
Abu-J Fazl did not pretend Akbar loved to have Blrbal 
by his side, that he might enjoy his witty conversation 

Blrbal, originally a poor Brahman named Mahesh Diis, 
was born at Kulpi about 1528, and consequently was 
fourteen years older than Akbar lie was at first in the 
service of Raja Bhagwan Dus, wlio sent him to Akbar 
early in the reign His gifts as musician, poet, story-teller, 
and conversationalist soon gained him high favour, with 


(1888), pp 259-05 The lending 
contemporary authority is A N , 
in, 719 seqq Tiic Knrnknr nnd 
Mnlandnru (Mnlnndn) Pnsses, not 
marked on nil maps, nrc shown on 
Stanford’s SLdch Map of the 
North-Western Frontier (1908) 
The order of the passes from cast 
to west is Knrnknr, Sbfihkot, 
Mnlfikhnnd The Mninndnmi Pass 
lies to the south of the Knrnknr 
riphinstonc did not know the 
position of the pnsses (5th cd , 
]> 519 n ) The Afghans of SuwAt 
(Swnt) denv that the imperialists 
ever succeeded in crossing to the 
north of the SuwAt Iliver, nnd 


assert that the disaster occurred 
in the SliAhkAt Pass, hut they 
seem to he mfstnkcn (Rnvcrty, 
op cit , p 202 n ) Abu-1 FnrI 
lias written much insincere non 
sense about the defeat {A N , in, 
7*15) YusufrT, not YustifwiI, is 
the correct form 

> Tabnlul, in E A- D , V, 451 
Kir-Amii-d din docs not give the 
date of the victory gnined by 
Man Singh, who did not succeed 
lus adoptive father BhngwAn Dfis 
ns RAjA until Novemlwr 1589 f 
Llphinstone gives 1587 ns the 
year in which TnJAla was defeated 
by Man Singh (5th ed , p 520) 
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the title of Ivabi Rai, or Hindu poet laureate He is some- 
times described in English books as n ‘ minister ’ or even 
as ‘ prune minister ’, but erroneously He is not recorded 
as having held any important office, although he was 
occasionally employed on special missions, and enjoyed the 
rank and pay of a * commander of 2,000 ’ The proximity 
of Ins beautiful house in the palace of Fathpur-Slkri to the 
stables has suggested the hypothesis that he may have been 
Master of the Horse At one time, in the eighteenth year 
of the reign, Nngarkot or Kfuigra had been assigned to him 
as his jagir or fief, but he does not seem ever to have 
obtained possession of it He then received the title of 
Raja Blrbal He actually enjoyed the jagir of Kalanj'ar in 
Bundelkhand later in lus life 1 
Tie was devoted to the cult of the sun, and his influence 
supported that of the Parsees m inducing Akbar to give 
much prominence in practice to solar worslnp He took 
an active part in the discussions about religions, and is 
the only Hindu named as having become a member of the 
Divine Faith order No complete work by Blrbal is known 
to exist Tradition credits lum with numerous verses and 
witty sayings still quoted A collection of facetious tales, 
m which he and Akbar figure as the principal personages, 
is commonly sold in the bazaars of Bihar 

He vas hostile to the Sikhs, whom he considered to be 
heretics They consequently regard his miserable death 
as the just penalty for lus threats of violence to Arjun Singh, 
their revered Guru 2 Akbar did not agree with Blrbal con- 
cerning the merits of the Sikh religion, the doctrines of winch 
seemed to the emperor deserving of high commendation 3 


1 * The cnstle of KManjar, 
winch lind been in that dog’s 
jiiglr’ (Badiionl, p 300) 

J Maliesh Dls was the personal 
name of the Riijti Badiionl (n, 
104 and Errata) calls lum Brnhnm 
Diis, probably because when lie 
was in the Jaipur service he used 
to sign lus compositions as Bralim 

Kalu His title Birbal is often 
written Birbar or Blrbar See 


Gncrson, The. Modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindustan, Calcutta, 
18S0, being a Special Number of 
J A S B , part 1 , 1S88, No 100, 
p 35 , and Bloclimann in Atn, 
vol l. No 85, p 404 The story 
concerning Birbal and Guru Arjun 
Singh, too long to quote, is m 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Bch^ion, 
Ovford, 1009, vol m, pp 15—17 
3 Macauliffe relates interesting 



The 
Rosha- 
nlv\ a or 
1 Illu- 
minati ’ 
sect 
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The exquisite structure at Fathpur-Slkri known as Raja 
Blrbal s House was erected m 1571 or 1572 (S 1629), and, 
according to tradition, was intended for his daughters 
residence. The beauty and lavishness of the decoration 
testify to the intensity of Akbar’s affection for the Raja. 1 

■ The troubles on the frontier had 

‘ originated m a fanatical spirit, which had sprung up, 
many years before, among this portion of the Afghans 
A person named Bayazld had then assumed the character 
of a prophet , had set aside the Koran, and taught that 
nothing existed except God, who filled all space and was the 
substance of all forms The Divinity despised all worship 
and rejected all mortifications , but he exacted implicit 
obedience to his prophet, who was the most perfect mani- 
festation of himself The believers were authorized to seize 
on the lands and property of infidels, and were promised m 
time the dominion of the whole earth ’ 

They called themselves Roshaniyya (Roshani), or ‘ Illu- 
minati ’ That attractive creed, which should have met 
with Akbar’s approval on its merits, captivated the tribes- 
men of the Sulaiman hills and Khyber Pass The Yusufzi, 
who adhered to its tenets for a time, had renounced them 
when they fought Zam Khan and Birbal Bayazld, the 
founder of the sect, who died m a n 15S5, had been succeeded 
by a son named Jalala, a boy of fourteen Notwithstand- 
ing his youth the new prophet proi cd to be a mosttrouble- 
some enemy He kept up the fight with the imperialists 
for years, and in j.600 ca ptured Ghazni He was killed soon 
afterwards, but the religious war was continued by his 
successors during the reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan 
When the sectarian fervour died out the vigorous tnbal 
spirit enabled the clans to maintain their independence, 
which they still enjoy to a large extent 2 

anecdotes concerning the transnc- 21 , BadfionI, p 300, as corrected 
tions between Ahbar and the on p xn The word ‘ Tajik ’ 
Guru (op cit , pp 81-4) gi\en b\ Elphmstone on p 521, 

1 E W Smith, Fathpur-Silrl, n 1, as a svnonvm for Roslianivyn 
part u, pp 1-15, with numerous is a misreading for Tarf/.f, 4 bere- 
plates , part m, p 5 tics ’ , see Ravertj, p 598 

* Elphmstone, ed 5, pp 517- 
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'The campaign against Kashmir proceeded concurrently 
with the operations against the tribesmen 1 The command 
of the force intended for the subjugation of the mountain 
kingdom was entrusted to Kasim Khan, Raja Bhagwan 
Das, jind certain other officers Early jn 1586 Sultan 
Yusuf Elian, distrusting his ability to make effectual 
resistance, had met and conferred with the imperial generals, 
but Akbar ordered the advance to continue Yusuf Khan 
then blocked the Buliyas Pass on the Baramula route, -to 
the west of the capital, a position from which it was not 
easy to dislodge lum 1 ('Rain and snow fell, supplies ran 
short, and the invading force was confronted with difficulties 
so great that the commanders decided to patch up a peace 
and retire They granted easy terms, stipulating that the 
name of the emperor should be recited m the Khutba and 
stamped on the coins , the mint, saffron cultivation, shawl 
manufacture, 2 and game laws being placed under the control 
of imperial officers designated for the charge of those depart- 
ments of the administration Akbar, while disapproving of 
the treaty, winch had been negotiated under the influence 
of the nevs concerning the defeat of Zain Khan and Raja 
Blrbal, did not formally withhold lus consent 

The Sultan and Ins son, Yakub Khan, came into lus camp 


and surrendered The Sultan was imprisoned His hfe is 
said to have been guaranteed by Raja Bhagwan Das, who 
about tins time stabbed lumself with a dagger, though not 
fatally He recot ered quickly under the care of the court 
surgeons 3 The official explanation of the incident is that 
the Raja commit ted the act m a fit of insanity Badaoni, 


j 1 ' I beliet e, therefore, that the 
| Vitnstu Valle's below VnruhamQla 
[Burumuln] was held as an out- 
^ lying frontier tract ns far ns the 
present Buliusn [Sanskrit, Bolva- 
sakn] It is exactly a few miles 
bclov tins place that ascending 
' the tallet the first serious diffi- 
culties are encountered on the 
ii road An advanced frontier-post 
could scnrcch have occupied a 
r Btrntegicnlh more ndmntageous 
| position ’ (Stem, tr Rdjaiarangml 


(1900), vol u, p 403) The name 
of the pass is given nearlv cor- 
recth as ‘ Bhulijis ’ in 'J'abahal, 
E & D , v, 452 , and wrongh ns 
* PhulbSs ’ in Badaoni, tr Lowe, 
p 303 The rending depends on 
the dots and the \ owel-points 
Bulivus is about forti miles by 
road westward from Baramula 
5 Ab-rcsliam seems to mean 
shawls, rather than silk 

1 .4 iV, in, 745 , Blochmann, 
Ain, vol i, p 333 


Annexa- 
tion of 
Kashmir, 
1586 
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on the contrary, asserts that, Akbar having intended to 
violate the safe-conduct and execute the Sultan, the Raja, 
on hearing of the perfidious design, stabbed himself in order 
to vindicate his Rajput honour That charge, so discredit- 
able to Akbar, is not to be hghtly beheved, and may, I think, 
be safely rejected as untrue, because the historian who 
makes it certainly was misinformed concerning the fate of 
the Sultan and his son, as will be shown presently BadaonI 
evidently sympathized with the Kashmir princes, and was 
willing to believe that they had received from Akbar treat- 
ment even more harsh than that wluch they actually 
endured 

Meantime, Yakub Khan, who had been grant ed a petty 
stipend of thirty or forty rupees a month, became alarmed , 
and finding that Akbar, m practical disregard of the treaty, 
was preparing for a fresh invasion of lus country, fled from 
the imperial camp and prepared to resist Muhammad 
Kasim Khan, the engmeer-in-cluef,’ who was now appointed 
to command the* atta ck, a^vapped from the south t hrou gh 
Bhimhha r, andjacross thej?jrj*anjal (Pan tsal) rang e 1 The 
efforts of y&kub Khan not being vigorously supported by 
lus people, ^thc .imperialists were able to enter Srinagar, the 
capital, without encountenng senous opposition Further 
attempts at resistance had no better success, apd_Xakub 
Khan, who had regarded himself as the lawful successor of 
his captive father, was com pelled to surren der 

NKhshmlr was therT'cfefirutely annexed, organized under 
imperial officers, and attached as a Sarkar to the Suba or 
province of Kabul f It remained under that form of adminis- 
tration until the disintegration of the empire in the middle 
of the eighteenth century 

Yusuf Khan and his son were exiled to Bihar, where they j 
were imprisoned under the charge of Man Singh, the governor 
A year or so later Yusuf Khan was released from confinement 
and appointed to a ‘ command of 500 ’, a rank carrying 

1 He realined the road, which Bhimbhar is at the foot of the 
became the regulnrlj used lm- lulls 
penal highway into Kashmir 
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o salar\ rnij'inj: from 2 100 to 2,’iOO rupees rt month, and 
< Hindi quit* to tin digmt\ of a di post d smenign 11( 
m re t d in t h it c ijm it \ muh r M *m Singh for <e nnl \ cnrs 
'1 In tnno and mmiur of Ins di ith do not appear to be 
recorded Ills son pud Ins nspuls to \hbirwhon the 
nnpi ror visitt d K ishinlr Hiduoni midoubledh is in error 
win n lu nssi rts th it both fat In r and son pi nsln d mist rihlv 
in a Ihlilr prison 1 Tin tn itnuntoftlu e\*mkrs of K islunTr 
rinnot lu di scribed is bung generous, but if was not quite 
so bad as H idiom npn suits it 

In l_Vg7_2 M*ni ‘sm^hs sistir bon to I’nnec S'llinuoJioj , 
I’nnei Ivliu^rd dc stTfuTl to a miserable life and a si crcl 
di ith Min Singh, who w is related as gmerimr of Ktibul 
b\ 7,nn Kh’m w is ippouiUd to the gin criinu nt of Hi liar 
Ilajipm, and Patna \ little 1 iter, afti r Ins reputed father s' 
dt ath, tin gn it pnn ini i of Hi up il w is addt d to Ins eh irpe 
M gti Sn utli, who sin cot did B lingw ui_JDns ns BJ ijn in 1 IS O, 
ttnd l uld t he hiph rink of * com m inder of ’>, 000 , which 
w is rused subsiquciith , and eontrin to precedent, to that 
of * eomm nndt _r of J T^OOt) / remained in charpe of Bengal, 
with little mti rniplion,) until the closing dais of Ahbars 
life, but n sided for i considerable tune at \jmtr, leaning 
the proMiicial administration in the hands of deputies 


I'nnrr 

Klmsrfl 

Hfijfis 

Mila 

''inch 

nail 

HIiiirw "in 
Das 


1 ] rom Has point t lie proofs of 
Mr llcNcrulct s translation oT 
\ ohmic ill of tile Vbnnuimnh arc 
no lonf^?r avail iblc I or the life 
of 'sultan A Clsaf lvlifiii sec fin 
\ol 1, p ITS, No .128 Aim 1 
1 a7l states that ‘ itsuf was n- 
Icasctl from prison amt nceieul 
a jcizlr so tint lie niicht learn 
liettcr manners, anil nppu eiate the 
kind treatment he had n coned' 
(d A text, ui, 510, cited in 
1 1) , i, 15 1 n ) His state- 

client is supported 1>\ the Dutch 
author, van den llroceke, whose 
h rapmentum Ilntonae Jndtrar was 
based on a ‘ pcnimic eliromek ' 
lie si\s tlint — ' Hex [seif Aftkilb 
kliiin, the son] \i\us in potc- 
Wntcm Ncmt, sed nciiiii nb Aclia- 
liarc ini|ietrata, nnnuuni sliptn 
ilium una cum l’nrcntc, baud satis 
pro dignltatc, ncccpit’ (Dc Lact, 


1st issue, p 200, 2nd issue, 
p 102) I-ctbbndpc tmnslati s — 
The kmc was taken nine, but 
was pinioned be Aklnr lie 
recinetl n pension, ns did lus 
father but not suflleicnt to 
maintain Ins dlpnite ’ (CnlcxtUa 
kairr, 1871, p 10 1) Bnelfionl 
alleges that the Kashmir princes 
‘ were Iwlli of them imprisoned 
in t lie ceil of affliction, and lie the 
sickness nf melanelioU and spleen 
llicN were rele iscd from the 
pnson of the bode ’ (I-owc, pp 
104, 105) Clcnrh tlint statement 
is unt me The error, presumahh, 
was due to incorrect information 
rather than to wilful pen croon 
of the tnith 

1 Khan Kbiln dates the birth 
of the prince two \cnrs later in 
a u 007 (Blochmnnn, An j, %ol i, 
p 310) 
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() C [2n , Akbar , who had always c herished th ejiopg of being able 
on and some da\ to b ring under his _ sw aA^_^c^Sultanates__of the 
m'ttu Deccan, which had been fo rmed out joRtheJnignients of 
i>ut-m the BaTimam empire, non began to see his nay towards 
the" accompiishmchrof his ambitions design The w hole 
of northern India including Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and 
Kashmir had cither been subdued or was on the point of 
being reduced to obedience '^J'he emperor felt that lie was 
sufficiently secure in the north to justify an adventurous 
policy in the south If fortune should faa our him and his 
life should be prolonged he might afterwards undertake 
the conquest of Turfin, the regions in Transoxiana where 
his ancestors had ruled long ago ) But the Uzbcgs were 
strong m that direction, and that project must wait, whereas 
the Sultanates of the Deccan were comparatively weak 
and always at sanance one with the other Tj 
I Akbar resoh cd as a preliminary measure to send_mi£sions 
t o the nilcrs .oLtlieJD eeea n , in order to ascertain whether or 
not the y would be willing to accept Ins suzerainty without 
putting Inm to the trouble of fighting and defeating them 
Accordingly , j n August 1591 , he dispatched four missions, 
sci trally directed taJ-vlj andCslb ^Alunadnagqr^ Bfiapur, _a nd 
Golkonda t-.T hc empcro rls_first .objective was-Kliiin&esh, 
the small kingdom m the a alley of the Taptv tlien-xuled 
by a pnnee of the FarukT dynasty, named Raja All Klian, 
who is described as * a man of great talent, just, wise, 
prudent, and braa c ’ 1 He recognized the superiority of the 
Mogul power, and showed indications of willingness to 
acknowledge Akbar s suzerainty') His capital was Bn r- 
liinpjir, 2 which still sun n es as a considerable town, possess- 


silii was a dependency of Knn- 
d iJi'ir, nnd was annexed on 
U bir s iKlmlfln Mir Muhammad 
M nstim in Ichrunn 1593 It 
thus Itecame part of tlie ICfibul 
Viba T he Tlmthnli pro\ mcc, m- 
eluding Sdiwfm, was ndded to 
the old Multan Suha 

lor the two, or sometimes 
three masted slops ended ghurfibi 
t grabs ) see H Mookcrji, Indian 
S/.ippirie, Longmans, 1912, p 251 


W, 1 > * “ou uurnen, 

Glossary, s v Grab Tlie tonnage 
ran from about 150 to 300 tons 
Gliurab means a 1 raven ’ , com- 
pare * con ette ’ 

dc 1 sh W p' , o7i Ga:c,,CCT(1880) - ra 'a n - 

’ Tlie name is written as 
Brampour or in other corrupt 

t ,y lhc olte 
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me a valuable {rule in col Ion with wife-drawing niul 
silk-w caving industries CTiic dm f importance of Riija All 
Kh In’s territorv In in tlu fact that it included the nuglilv 
fortress of \slrgarh, commanding the in un road lo the 
Re or in.) and justlv regarded is one of the strongest and 
last equipped fortresses in lairopc or Asm 1 (\Shnihh Fni/T) 

\hu-l l'ii7l s hrollur, the most not ihlc of the four envovs, 
a ccord ingly w is sent to lhirhlnpur w it h i nstruct ions Jo 
proceed liter lo the court of Rurlifm Sh 111 or Rurhfmii-l 
'Mulk, king of Wimadnngar lo whom a spe enl amhassidor 
w is also suit ^Miinadnag ir after Kh'inde'sh, was the most 
accessible of the Re ccan suit m ite s \kbir ns will appear 
suhse que nth , nucrndi meed farther) 

On \usjusl I'jO’ \kbir stirlcd on a hunting expedition Aklmrs 
llong the banks of the (liinlb intending lo pav a second 
\isil to ICishmlr) While on lus w n he rceencd news that Kashmir 
i nephew of his go\ e rnor m the \ die \ had rebelled and set 
up as Suit in on Ins own leeount V little later the empe ror 
was gre ete d In a pleasant e r disp itch announe ing the v letoncs 
of tin Khali IClrurm in Sind, and he lecepte d the information 
is a good omen of the speech suppression of the Kashmir 
rebellion lie w is not disippomled in Ins e xpeetations, 
ind before lie entered the hills from Rhunhh.ar had the 
satisfaction of inspecting the rebel’s head which Ins otbeers 
had sent in lie sla\cd only cig ht-dav-s^m the x allcj , 
amusing hunse If wdli sport and then departed, as on the 
previous occasion, bv the Hfiramfdn Pass, and on through 
the Ila/Jira District (Pakhll) lo Rolil Is lie thence , re turne d 

t o. Lahor e , where mlcjligenec reached dum that Raja Man 

Singh had defeated the Afghan chiefs m Orissa and annexed 
that count r} The new province, although imperfectly 
subdued was attached to the Suba of Rcngal, and con- 
tinued to be pert of the empire until 1751, when Allnhvardi 

1 Aslrpiiflt is written Aslrgael in sometimes disguises names which 
the liombmi Gnzctlrrr 1 ducatcd nrc familiar in literature in their 
Hindus in the Deccan and on the northern form ‘ Ilfiju ’ seems to 
Ilomhav side pronounce ns tl or dh have Ikcu pirt of the name of 
the ce rcbnil letters winch nrc pro the king of Khilndtsh, not a 
noiinccd as j- or r/i in northern Hindu title 
India The difference, of sjielling 


Conquest 
of Orissa 
1502 
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(Vhenrdi) Khan was compelled to surrender it to the 
Mnrlth'is 

C Yklnr s arms were thus successful on rill sides, mid he 
\us able to contemplate with the assurance of \ictory 
further neUenturcs in the Deccan ") 

1 > ah of fin l_vvt the i iinpai"n m Gtij rn'it was ended In the 
MuV-Vr ik slluu ^ ( of Mu? iffnr Shfdi) as alreid) mentioned In August 
\r>rii tin emperors old friend, Sli uhh Mubarak, father of Abu-1 
*V', in l'i/l ind 1 ai/T, tnd the ml founder of the Diune Faith, 
dad it mi .iilunnil age He was a man of profound 
U irmrig iftcr the Asiitic manner, and so mneh of a philo- 
soph* r tliat he hid changed Ins theological mcws stscral 
time s 

\/am Kh*in, \/t/ Koka, goiernnr of Gujarat, who had 
iiisir Ihcm on cordial terms with \khar since inmnntions 
m religion hul Ken introduced, disobeyed a summons to 
(amt to court, hft his proMiiee, and chpirtcd for Mecca 
without jv rnitssion Strange to si\. when he returned to 
1 tali i in t he mitumn oflVH, h« not only he < ume re cone ilcel 
with the > rnp r<>r, but a< timlU < nrollcd himself ns a disciple 
of tin Dimiic I uth It is s ud that he was lie « reel so sh mu * 
l<ssl\ 1»\ tie harpies of tin Mi cm shriiu s that he found 
orthodoxs too<\pMisi\c Oar of his <1 uighte rs was marric d 
t<< I’ntu ■ Mur'id, who sue c < < eh d him as gm» nior of Gujarat 
\noth' r d night c r w is married 1 iti r to l’ruic i Khusrfi '1 Ik 
* nb ijiKtithf' <if \/I/ w is tnark< d h\ \ trains \ u k> ltuch s 
lb dad m lie b< d, m tbt mm In nth sear of Jahangir’s 
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rl < thr\ n r ( <1 . nt in\ olnrfi s and \mi shall lie responsible 
for th< ir ‘•nfc arm'd ami shall Ink* hud that tlu\ lost 
nothin" which tlu\ luu with them 
‘“1 nnh r ilso im ( »pt nn Kh'mkliiitihn [mnn Capilame 
( aru haul) 1 t c* forward tin m «• i ft h to im C aptam llni//.n ( 
who with tin. other l upturn shill do likewise until tins 
n te h nn court I i njoin also (.i dublie i ( / ) the (aptam of 
( imhi\ to furnish whatso<\er tlu\ need m going or 
coining 5 I dso forbid nn customs oflice rs to take am thing 
flMlil tin sud 1 itlurs whose htggiges tins shill let jnss 
without toll uid the ifor* s ml sh dl pi\ hud to nn toni- 
tn incline nt troubling tin «-ud latlnrs neither m their 
pe rsons nor in tin ir prope rt\ If tin \ make am complaint 
vou shdl be s ( \<ril\ punished even to the dange r of sour 
In uls Mon o\ e r I de sire (hit this nn emit r be cirricdonl 
in respect both of their persons and of their goods tint 
tins inn p is>, freeh through nn towns without p n mg 
t i\ or toll end In. well gu ink d on t lie ir ro tel 

* 1 * III I he \ shdl be e (inducted from ( nmb n to Mini lelabld, 
uid the nee to I’m m (P itt in), and the nee to Ce hi ( ' Tfdcir), 
from (Mu to (.nip ir ( 9 ) mei from (.uipir to Ihkfuilr 3 
w lu nci t In \ sh ill go to 1 tit isst r ( v Ini islr), from lht asst r 4 
to MulCin anel from Multan te> I alum where we reside 
lor this is the route In wlmh I would hint the Fit hers 
< cum Whom I hope 1>\ (.od s aid to set short!} at this 
(our! when the\ shill lie ruined In me mel mine is their 
worth de se r\ e t h ’ ’ 


TstUr from .11 bur to the Fathers of the Society at Goa 


' In the mine of God 

‘The (\dted and limneihlc \khir to those that arc m 
(»e>d s g rice and Inn c tasted of his Noh Spirit, and to those 
th it ire eihedunt to the spirit eif the Messiah and conduct 
nun to God I sn to ton, learned F it lurs, whose words 


1 Mirrii \txlu r r-ililm Klii'm, 

Min of 11 iinnn Klifen nnel com 

III meter ill C.iijnr^it ’ (I I) M ) 
Mnelagm useet tin. I re licit original 
of Dei I erne I Im\e clitelh tsin 
suited tin I. ilia \ersi»n in t lie 
India Ollloc I ihrire 1 lie book is 
oTe \tn me rants in tillie r form 
* * Itni7zn ’ is ‘jHrlmps lieu 
Singh of Illkrmir ’ (Hlocliinnmi, 
Alt), i, 157) I mu nimble, to 
identife * (.inbibhe a unless In 
l>c Itfejit ‘ All Kliila of Kliiin- 
eltsli (Ulochrnann, ^ffa, i, J27) ’ 


|1 DM] Tbc Itiijil was killed 
in l r »un 

’ C.clu * 1 1 Tulotm on mcnelinn 
ui irl\ due. N of l’fUnn 
* Diiipnr ’ might In Ivharopilr, 
furtlnr N I doubt if I tic pnrt\ 
went round to t tic cast b} lalor 
and Todbpur liiee nun lm\c 
traullcel due N through Po- 
kJinnin 

* tbtasscr ’ = ? Knlnsjir, N of 
BikfmCr Tlie names are hope- 
less!} corrupted apparently 
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nr* lire <lc <1 a*; those of nun retired from tlic mo riel m)u» 
}i t\ e left the jxuiijV' *mtl honour of e irth lather. mIio 
mlh In the true mi} I Mould June }<»ur Ihumius 
know t h it / June I ntrcledgr of all the faith\ of (ht xcorld 
hath of larinns I. tods of heathen and of the Muhammadan s 1 
sa c oithj that of debits Christ xchtrh is the faith of God and as 
stnh rtropuztd and fallowed hi/ many Nom m that I fed 
jjre it ini lm ltion to the fnentlshtp of the lathers, 1 de'-ire 
that In them I mat b* t ni”ht this faith 

‘ there h is rec< nth eonu to our Court and meal Pal uc 
on* Pom Leo Gnmon, a person of <rrt it mint and good 
discourse mIioiu I line qmstioneel on sundre mitters and 
m ho h u nnswt rt <1 Me II to the s itnf it t ion of me m If and m} 
thx tors jit his assured me t h it then art in India [ertf 
C.oi] si e t r d T atht rs of «_*r* at pntehme and Harnuifj and 
if this tv so ^ our lit e t n m < s Mdl he ihh mum di it < h , on 
r><u\ino rn\ litter, te> s< ml some of them to m\ Court 
Mith di ronlidi ne* so th it in disputations Mith m\ dot tors 
I m e»*mpiri t!i* i r s*\erd It i ruing and th trie ter and 
s* * th* sup* nonl\ of th* 1 .it h* rs o\e r nn doe tors , mJioio 
mi e ill (} i/i • and mIioiu !>} this nn ans the \ e an te ,u It the* 
t nit h 
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The Prenuuid in lii'> n port dated Nm ember nf (lie 
v i iiu \e tr nnlis how n< trie nine m irs hid elapsed since 
the Gn it Mogul \kbir hid sent i Mind ir request and 
sides tint (la sub dt noil had brought with him liberal 
gifts for (lit poor of (.ti i whu li (lit donor had dt sired to be 
still more 1 imsIi t li in Gnnion would net pi 
1 In rt portt r got s on (o s n 

1 \ud from what (lit sub eh u on It 11s ns at Goa, it appears 
that this t \< t lh nt < nipt ror is most aiiMous tt> tst iblish 
tin fund nnt id d truths of (hnsfinnit\ ind Ins induced 
tin Print t his son inti his rhitf p lit nl to hold flit same 

VltWS 1 * 

‘On tin da\ of tin \ssuinplion of the lilt ssod Virgin 
[\u oust 1 ">] la lit hi i f< stn il 5 st ttmp forth in in t li Mitetl 
sitmtion tin pi< tun of tht \irgui which 1 it he r llotlolfi 
uitl Ins romp tinons hid gnui him mtl rillttl on his rela- 
tions mtl rotirlurs to kiss tht pntun with dm rtwriiice 
*1 hi \ hid askttl tint tin Pnnrt Ins son should do so md 
In const nit d with tin grt dtst nlacnle 

4 Tin 1 nipt ror tunnel all tin mosqtns of the eit\ where 
lit Iim d into st iblt s for i It pli nits or liorst s on tin prtknec 
of pripintion for w ir 3 * Soon howntr he dt sinned the 
\leorms (which in the turrits from which tin pnists call 
w it h loud louts on Muhammad) * sn\ ing t hat if the mosques 
could o longer be used for prmr thin was no need for 
the turrits and this he did in his hatred for the Muham- 
mad m stet and in lus affution for tin Gospel The sub- 


1 The ‘ l’nnco ' means s tllm 
( T tit mglr) then about twente one 
m m. of ngr Tin ‘ chit f gt in rat 
would Mtm to unite it e the Khun 
Kh in’in, tint I ntn not cerium 
tli it In is intt nth tl 

1 The test is ul of tin Aswan)) 
tion institute tl In flu Ikrnutiut 
I min ror Matinee in e n 582 Is 
talilirittd on August 15 (1 tici/rl 
( lint latest cd , s \ Assumption) 
Sir Hums Nicolas peas the date 
its August 23 in lus Alphalieticul 
Ctlentlnr of S nuts Dies ( The 
Clirnnolopi/nf Union/, 18 1 t,p 127) 
'the same author, in the itomun 
anti Church C ilcntlur(il)itl ,)> 10(1) 
goes the date ns the 15th, winch 
is com et 

3 See l’enisehi p 27 ‘llnfatto 

roe inarc tuttc lc moschcc dclli 


mioi paesi, e ne hit fatto static, 
t luoglii di Mhssnni esscrcitn ’ 
Tht fuel of the tli serration nf 
innstpits, ample proettl he the 
It smt testiinom, is continued 
unit |x ntlt title he It tduont, etlio 
Mutts that mosques and pmeer- 
rooms eet rt elmugttl into storc- 
rtHinis, or gietn to Hindu chnu- 
llihlr- [watchmen] (llloclmiann, 
Atii eol i, p 200, Loeeo p 112 
‘Hindu guard rooms ) The dc- 
.stnielion cone later 1 cannot 
find nne s|>ccific instances of 
minarets demolished he Akbar 
* ‘ An error for Mmulrs Other 
eeriters of the period make the 
Fame mistake ’ (L D M ) The 
sellings mmiur and tnltidr arc 
both in use 
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of lungs are in God’s hand we have decided with much 
inward waiting and firm hope of God’s goodness to continue 
tlus mission jAnd now our priests are occupied, as above 
noticed, in teaching the youths to read and w'nte Portuguese 
and in other such duties, awaiting a convenient opportunity 
for speaking more freelj r with the Emperor on religious 
subjects , a matter hitherto rendered difficult by the opposi- 
tion of the generals who are with him and m w'hose absence 
no audience is usually granted And as the conversion of 
the Emperor to the Catholic Faith is a matter of the greatest 
moment, it is necessary to proceed skilfully and gently in 
the matter ’ 


No printed record explains how, why, or exactly when 
the mission came to an abrupt conclusion Its members 
were recalled and returned to Goa, at some time in 1592 


It is known that their precipitate return was disapproved 
m Rome, 1 and it is probable that manuscripts may exist 
there winch contain full explanations The suspicion seems 
justifiable that the Fathers selected were not m all respects 
the right persons for the task entrusted to them, and that 
they may have been somewhat faint-hearted The emperor, 
who was at the time deeply engaged in wars m Sind and 
on the frontier, seems to have temporarily lost interest m 
religious problems, and to have feared that he might endanger 
the success of his military operations if he w ent too far m 
complaisance to the foreigners whom his generals distrusted 
and disliked ( Probably Akbar was never perfectly sincere 
when he used expressions implying belief in the Christian 
religion )It may be true that he preferred it, on the whole, 
to any other religion, but it may be doubted if he ever 


seriously intended to accept baptism and openly profess 
himself a follower of Christ Z C His interest lav chiefly m th e 
study of the subiect now called ‘ Comparative. Religion^ 


1 Catrou, Hrstoire gin ir ale dc 
TEmpirc du JMogal, quarto ed , 
Pans, 1715, p 108 The book is 
rare I have used the India Office 
copy Du Jame (vol n, p 52C’' 
expressly states that the Fathers 
vie re recalled — •* Omnes Goam, 
re mfecta, rciocati, redierunt ’ 

* Referring to the time of the 
First Mission (1580-2), BndaonI 


states — 1 His Mnjcstv firmlj be- 
lieved in the truth of the Christian 
religion, and wishing to spread 
the doctrines of Jesus, ordered 
Prince Murild to take a few lessons 
in Chnstinnitj by waj of nuspi- 
ciousness, and charged Abu-1 Pazl 
to translate the Gospel ’ (Lowe, 
p 207 , Bloclimnnn, Ain, vol i, 

p 182) 
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AKBAR THE GREAT MOGUL 

(and was prompted by mteUectual curiosity rather than by 
an awakened conscience ^ Gnmon’s statement that Akbar > 
had confined himself to one wife, and distributed his other 
consorts among the courtiers is not directly confirmed from 
other sources It is unlikely that the assertion should have 
been wholly baseless, because the other statements of fact 
attributed to Gnmon are supported more or less by inde- 
pendent testimony Probably Akbar really did repudiate 
some of the hundreds of women m his harem and distribute 
them among his nobles His record renders it improbable 
that he should have gone so far as to restrict himself to one 
wife, when he was still under fifty years of age He may . 
have promised to do so or even asserted that he had made 
the sacrifice, but it does not follow that he actually kept 
such a promise or told the exact truth about a matter 
incapable of verification 1 

\ it 1000 , The imagination of Akbar and of many of his contem- 
r.o^s'f P oraries Vias m uch impressed by the thought that a com- 
novel plete millennium of lunar years since the Hijra or Right 
Km Is *" of the Prophet from Mecca to Medina vas about to be 
completed The year 1000 of the Hijrl Era corresponded 
with the period running from October 9, 1591 to Septem 
ber 27, 1592 For several years before the final year of the 
millennial period speculation had been njGe concerning the 
changes which might be expected vhen the cycle of one 
thousand years should be ended Some people, Akbax 
included, thought that Islam would no longer survive, and 

1 The following quotation from that 
the ‘ Hnppj Savings recorded ‘ No one was to mnrrv more 
at some time late m the reign than one uifc, except in cases of 
between 1570 and 1000, bears on barrenness , but in nil other cases 
the subject - the rule was — “ One God, nnd 

* To seek more than one wife is one wife ” ’ (Badiionl, in Bloch* 
to uork one’s own undoing In mann, Ain, ioI i, p 205) Lowe 
case she were barren or bore no renders, 1 In nnj other case, the 
son, it might then be expedient rule should be one man, and one 
‘Had I been wise earlier, I woman ’ (p 007), u Inch seems to 
would ha\c taken no woman be the correct ccrsion Akbar 
from mj own kingdom into m\ could hardh naoid taking some 
seraglio* for mj subjects are to personal action m order to justify 
me in the place of children ’ (Ain, such a public act of legislation, so 
vol in, p 398) manifest!} inconsistent with Ins 

In a d 1587, the beginning of earlier practice 
a n 995, Akbar had proclaimed 
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mnnv looked for the appearance of a Mnhdi oi Guide, who 
* should be the Sa\ lour of mankind, and supersede the teach- 
ing of the ancient prophets E\en the fanatically orthodox 
Bnduoni yielded to the allurements of Maluhst expecta- 
tions Akbar directed the compilation of a comprehensive 
■work, to be entitled the TariU>-i Alfi, the History of the 
Thousand Years 1 In March 1592, when the thirty-seventh 
regnal year began, lie marked the occasion by issuing 
special coins People who desired ihe emperor’s fa\our 
'diligently shn\cd their beards The next jear (a it 1001) 
witnessed the issue of other new-fangled regulations, the 
particulars of which arc not recorded , and m a ii 1002, 
the thirty-ninth regnnl year, equnalcnt to l593-4y many 
more enactments of a no\cl kind appeare d, not having any 
obvious connexion with the close of the millennial period 
Ajnniig the m ore import ant we re the followi ng 
^"if a Hindu, ^vhen a child or otherwise had been made i 
a Musalman against. Ins will, he was to be allowed, if he l 
pleased, to go back to the religion of Ins fathers I 

‘ No -man should be interfered with on account of lus 
Religion, and any one was to be allowed to go oicr to any* 
religion lie pleased 1 

‘If a Hindu woman fell in lore with a Musalman, andl 
intered the Muslim religion, she should be taken by force) 
rom her husband, and restored to her family 
‘ If any of the infidels chose to build a church, oi syna- 
gogue, or idol-temple, or Parsec “ tower of silence ”, no one 
\ as to hinder him ’ -) 

The reader will not fail to observe the inconsistency 
ictween the second and third of the regulations quoted 
die general principle of toleration admirably expressed in 
he second, while actually put in practice concerning religions 
ither than Islam, was not acted on in matters concerning 
luhammadan faith and practice Akbar showed bitter 
lostility to the faith of lus fathers and Ins own youth, and 
ictually perpetrated a persecution of Islam 
About the same time multitudinous orders appeared 
leahng with every department of civil and military admims- 

1 Badiionl, p 327 : Ibid , pp 392, 393 
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tration, as well as with the details of social life ‘ To recount 
them all ’, Badaonl exclaims, ‘ would take a lifetime of 
more than the human span ’ Many of the orders then 
issued may be read in the Ain-i-Ahbari, but that book 
does not usually specify the chronological sequence of the 
regulations cited, and it is not alvays possible to identify 
in it the legislation promulgated m any particular year 

{The year 1595 saw the completion of the conquests and 
annexations m the north-vest effected by the arms of 
Akbar’s officers or through diplomacy based on the terror 
of his name) In_Fe braar y of that year 3 flr Masum , the 
historian, who wieldedtEe sword and the pen - withT equal 
facility /attacked the fort of Snu to the south-east of Quetta 
{ante, p 245), which was held by the Pami Afghans The 
tribesmen, who mustered in force to defend their stronghold, 
were defeated in battle, and after consideration surrendered 
the place, with the result that all Balochistan, as far as 
the frontiers of the Kandahar province, and including 
Makran, the region near the coast, passed under the imperial 
sceptre 

CA little later, in April, Kandahar itself came into Akbar’s 
possession without bloodshed.} As already mentioned, the 
Khan Khanan’s campaign in Sind was intended as a prelude 
to an attack on Kandahar But no attack was needed. 
(The Persian governor, Muzaffar Husain Jlirza, being involved 
in quarrels with relatives and in danger from the Uzbegs, 
asked Akbar to depute an officer to take oi er charge The 
emperor, of course, complied gladly, and sent Shah Beg*~i 
who had been in the sendee of Ins brother at Kabul. The 
city thus peacefully acquired remained under the Indian 
government until 1622, when Jahangir lost it Shabjahan 
regained it and held it from 1638 to 1649, when it was 
finally separated from the empire 1 ^ 

1 Ravertj , Notes, pp 000-3, from original authorities 



CHAPTER X 


THE THIRD JESUIT MISSION (1595), FAMINE (1595-8), 
MARS IN THE DECCAN , FALL OF AHMADNAGAR AND 
ASIRGARII, LAST EMBASSY TO GO A (1601), THE JESUIT 
FATHERS , FOUNDATION OF THE ENGLISH AND DUTCH 
EAST INDIA COMPANIES 

(jOnce again for the third and last time, m 1594, Alcbar 
renewed Ins entreaties for instruction in the Chnstian 
religion, and begged the Viceroy at Goa to send lnm learned 
prie sts ^ The Viceroy was eager to accept the invitation 
The Provincial of the Jesuits, remembering previous failures, 
was d isposed to decline it, but ultimately yielded to Vice- 
regal solicitation and consented to choose missionaries 
The best men m ho could be procured Mere chosen, namely 
J erome X avier, grand-nephew of St Francis Xavier , 
E mmanuel Pmhe iro. a Portuguese , and Brother Benedi ct 
a (of) Goes 1 The Armenian who had been in attendance 
on Aquavrv a at the time of the First Mission was again sent 
Math them as interpreter Father Jerome Xavier had already 
done evangelistic Mork for many years m India He now 
gave himself up with unstinting ardour to his new duties, 
and stayed for tM’enty-three years at the Mogul court, con- 
tinuing Ins labours long after Akbar had passed avay 
Father Pmheiro, lvliose fate it was to reside mostly at 
Lahore, Mas less in personal touch Math the emperor than 
Jerome Xavier u r as He devoted himself specialty to the 
task of gathering a congregation of com erts among ordinary 
people The letters from him Mhich have been preserved 
are rich mines of information for the historian The third 
missionary, Benedict k Goes, Mho kept away from the 
court as much as possible, remained in India for eight years 
In January 1603 lie was sent to Tibet by his superiors, 
who believed that he would find there a more promising 

1 Goes is a town in Central Jerome Xavier was the grandson 
Portugal, to the east or Coimbra of a sister of the saint 
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field for his labours He penetrated to the confines o) 
China, where he died m 1607 1 

(The Persian histories fail us to a large extent as sources 
for the history of the last ten years of Akbar’s life Ni/amu-d 
din’s work closes in 1*593, Badaonl’s ends m August 1595, 
and the Alcbarndma of Abu-1 Fazl, which is obscure and 
sketchy in the later chapters, comes down to the beginning 
of 1602,^ the year of the author’s death, which occurred 
more than three years prior to the decease of his sovereign 
The minor authors who treat of the closing years of the 
reign supply only a meagre record ( The reports of the 
Jesuits, which extend into the reign of Jahangir, conse- 
quently have special value as authorities for secular history, 
in addition to their extraordinary interest as records of the 
personal relations between Akbar and his Christian teachers 
As statements of fact they are eminently deserving of credit) 
The missionary party which left Goa on December 3, 
1594, did not reach Lahore until five months later, on May 5, 
1595 The journey should not have occupied ordinarily 
more than two months, but the roads were extremely 
unsafe, and the Fathers were obliged to travel under the 
protection of a large and slowly-moving caravan. They 
passed, like the members of the Second Mission, through 
Ahmadabad and Patan, and thence crossed the desert of 
Rajputuna, probably following the route laid down by 
imperial order for their predecessors They describe most 
of the country between Cambay and Lahore as bang sandy 
and desolate, offering great hindrances to travel , ind they ^ 
did not reach prosperous, fertile regions until they were 
within sixty leagues of Lahore The heat and dubt during 
the greater part of the journey were extremely trying 
They had with them 400 camels, a hundred wagons, as many 
horses, and a huge multitude of poor folk on foot Water 
was scarce and brackish, being often nearly as saline as 
sca-watcr, and supplies were inadequate Akbar scorns to 
base taken little pains on this occasion to arrange for the 
safe and commodious transit of his guests 
* His i«J\tnlures art rd itcd by Du Tarrie, vol in, tlups r>iv,rr\ 
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The t me Hers found m tin extreme kmdnoss of their Kind 
reception eeunpeiisntion for t lie mist ms of n long nnd 
d mgt rolls jouriu \ in tin height of tin hot season Ahbnr Mission 
sent for thun at the earliest pnssihh inoimnt, uid was 
c in fill to issign to tin in a jilt asnnt residuut martin riser, 
where theN should not he disturbed In tin noise of the 
oit\ or the cunosilv of uulnddt n Msitors lit paid the 
Fat luts t \tnordinnrv personal honeuir, sue h as he diel not 
render even tei ruling sovereigns, permitting the Jesuits 
not onl\ to he seited m his presence, hut tooreupv part of 
the cushion on which lit himself and the heir to the throne 
sat The \ w<rt neit riepnred to perforin the (crummy 
of prostration, which was ngoroiish evaded even from 
foudaton princes 

Ot "as impossible for tlu missionaries ne>t to feel some'' 
confieUnce that the comcrsiem of \kbnr was imminent 
when they witnessed lus reverent id treatment of their 
sacreel images ami his devout p irtie ip itiem m the ir se rv icesj 
lie uscel to embrace images of Our Lord and the Blessed 
Virgin, and keep them a long time in lus arms in spite of 
their heavv weight One elav he attended a Litnii} service, 
on bended knees and with clasped hands, hkc a Christian 
prince On the festival of the Assumption of the Virgin 
eelcbmtid on August 15, he not onlj lent Ins own images 
— winch were of the best kind procurable from Europe — 
hut sent costlj silken and golelen hangings for the adorn- 
ment of the elmpel Both \kliar and Prince Salim exhibited 
special elevotion to the Virgin Mnrv A Portuguese artist 
who had come with the Fathers was directed to copy a por- 
trait of her which they possessed Imnges of the infant 
Jesus nnel n crucifix were likewise copied by the court 
craftsmen 

The prince undertook to obtain from his father a suitable 
site for a church, nnd promised to provide the necessary 
funds for its erection 

X av ler and Pmhci ro, y nting fro m Lahore in August nnd Akbnr’s 
Sep tembe r 1595, respectively, fully confirm the statements towards 
made four or fiv c years earlier by Leo Grimon and the Is *“ ,n 
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members of the Second Mission, ns well ns by Bndiionl, 
concerning Akbar’s hostility to Islfim, and his religions 
attitude generally 

^ The King Xavier tells us, ‘ has utterly banished 
Muhammad from “ITis" thoughts [sbandito da sc A fntto 
Mnliometto] He is inclined towards Hinduism [gentihta], 
worships God and the Sun, and poses ns a prophet, Wishing 
it to be understood that lie works miracles through healing 
the sick by means of the w T ater m winch he washes lus 
feet Many women make vows to lnm for the restoration 
of health to their children, or for the blessing of bearing 
sons, and if it happens that they regain health, they 
bring their offerings to him, winch he receives with much 
pleasure, and m public, however small they may be The 
Hindus arc m favour just now, and I do not know how 
the Muhammadans put up with it The Prince, too, mocks 
at Muhammad ’ 1 


Pinhciro, having mentioned that an excellent site for 
a church close to the palace had been granted, proceeds 
to say 


* Tins King has destroyed the false sect of Muhammad, 
and wholly discredited it. In this city there is neither 
a mosque nor a Koran— the book of their law , and the 
mosques that were there have been made stnblcs for 
horses and store-houses , and for the greater shame of the 
Muhammadans, c\cry Friday it is arranged that forty or 
fifty boars arc brought to fight before the King , and lie 
takes their tusks and has them mounted m gold 

This King has made a sect of his ow n, and makes himself 
out to be a prophet He has already many people who 
follow him, but it is all for money which he gives them 
He adores God, and the Sun, and is a Hindu [Gentile] 
he follows the sect of the Jmnsj[Vcrtci] ’ 


* Compare Bndiionl, ns trnns- 
lntul 1)\ Rloehmnmi — ‘ The rent 
object of those who liecimc dis- 
ciples wns to pet into oilier , nnd 
though Ills Mnjcst\ did c\cr\- 
tlunp to get this out of their 
heads, he noted \er\ different h 
in the case of Hindus, oT whom lie 
could not get enough , for the 
Hindus, of course, nrc indispens- 
able , to them lickings linlf the 
nrnn nnd hnlf the land Nullur 


tin Hindustanis nor the Moghuls 
con )Kiint to Rueli grand lords ns 
llie Hindus Im\c among tlicm- 
sohts Hut if other than Hindus 
came, and wished to become 
disciples at nn\ sntrdlcc, Ills 
Mnjest\ rcpro\ed or punished 
tin in I' or their honour nnd 71 at 
lie did not can , nor did lie notice 
whether the\ fell In with his 
Mews or not ’ ( Tin, vol i, p 20 1 , 
l-owi s lersion is not ns good) 
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Then follows a brief account of Jam tenets and practices 
,jf The writer goes on 

4 We keep school here, attended by some sons of officers 
[ capitani ] of very high rank, and three sons of a Kin g, 
who is in the service of the aforesaid Akbar Two of those 
pupils desire to be Christians, and ask for permission The 
third is so far moved that he seems to be one of our devout 
pupils and to ask for the faith 5 

The Father proceeds to give anecdotes of the pupils’ 
behaviour, and concludes by begging for some relics to 
4 stimulate devotion, and by imploring the blessing of the 
General of the Order 1 

Akbar, although he really took keen interest m comparing 
j the merits of rival religions and apparently f elt a genui ne 
adm iration for Christ ian doctri ne, was not influenced merely 
b y intel lectual curiosity and religious sentiment when he 
bestowed unprecedented personal favours on the reverend 
Fathers accredited to his Court (He was a crafty and 
tortuous politician as well as an attentive student of com- 
parative religion He regarded the existence of all the 
Portuguese settlements on the western coast, and especially , 
that of Diu and Daman in his province of Gujarat, as an 
offence,, and always cherished hopes of destroying the 
Portuguese dominion He did not m the least realize the 
value of naval power, and so made no senous attempt to 
dispute the Portuguese command of the Arabian Sea) He 
erroneously believed it possible to capture the foreign settle- 
^ ments by land operations alone, and(durmg the last thirty 
1 years of Ins reign never abandoned the hope of success in 
that project, until the rebellion of his eldest son and the 
deaths of the younger princes put a stop to all his ambitions ) 
While petting the Fathers, whom he liked personally, and 
) keeping up friendly communications with the authorities 
at Goa, his real intentions towards the Portuguese were 

1 These passages are translated First Mission and from Xavier and 
| directly from the Italian of Pmheiro for the Third The king 
Peruscni (1507), which is more referred to as being in the service 
authoritative than the later Latin of Akbar probably was a prince 
| version used by Maclagan Peru- of Badaklish&n, as pointed out by 
' schi’s statements are derived Maclngan 
\ mostly from Monserrate for the 
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hostile. He, had tned in vam to conceal those intentions 
from Aqua viva and Monserrate m 1582, but m 1601, nearly 
twenty, years later, he openly avowed his designs in con- 
versation with his intimates. His friendly missions, sent 
avowedly with the innocent objects of acquiring religious 
instruction and purchasing European curiosities, had a 
sinister political purpose also, and were utilized as means 
of espionage On the other hand, the Fathers, especially 
the members of the Third Mission, while thoroughly con- 
vinced believers in and enthusiastic missionaries of the 
faith, were not without guile. They sought to serve the 
interests of their country, as w r ell as those of the Christian 
religion, and certainly were regarded by their astute superiors 
as being in some degree political agents for Portugal and 
(Spain C His early direct attacks on the foreign settlements 
| having failed, Akbar perceived that the subjugation of the 
Sultanates of the Deccan plateau was the necessary pre- 
liminary to a systematic assault in force on the European 
. possessions along the coast ) 

( He desired the subjugation of the Sultanates also for its 
tiwn sake, because, as already observed, the mere existence 
of any independent power m territories accessible to bis 
armies was an offence to him, and he loved the wealth and 
power acquired by his victorious armsp But at the back of 
his mind he always had the further plan of driving his 
Christian friends into the sea, and there can be little doubt 
that his gushing courtesies to the Jesuit missionaries were 
in part designed to lull suspicion and divert attention from 
his ambitious projects His son, Pnnee Salim, who became 
tired of waiting for the crown many years before his father 
was read}'- to lay it down , 1 was still more extravagant in his 
attentions to the reverend gentlemen ; his object being to 
obtain Portuguese support m Ins intended fight for the 
throne No person acquainted with the history and character 
of Salim, whether as prince under that name, or as emjxror, 

1 As early as 1501, when Akbar second son, Murad, also ehtnshcd 
vas suffering for a time from hopes of succeeding his father, 
stomach-ache and coho, he ex- and was watched bj his brother's 
pressed suspicions that his eldest confidential servants (BadSonJ, «, 
son had poisoned Jinn The 800) 
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under the title of Inh'mgir, (in c ont< inplntt Ins pro- 
Christnn tntios without i snnh (Sir Thonins Roe, who 
\ssoc i ittd intun itil\ with him for nlwnit time \e irs (1(HG- 
lb) roundh dulmd luin to lx 'mi itluist 1 'Hut judge - 
nu lit jxrlnps mu lx toolnr'h hut ,S dun ciitmnh lit \e r 
had nm n id lmhmtion to had n Christian life, or tlx 


Rightist intent Kile of aeeeptmg baptism/ 
e. \hhar are onlingh enterul ujxm lus wars in the Here ill 
with i five! resulu to us ( his <\ptrted eomjiusls on the 
.pi iti in as a foothold fe*r i furthe r neluiiu e to the e oast and 
tlx < oiisi que lit suhjng it ion eif the 1 uropean st tth nu nts 
(\hhir s pn pint ions for tlx eoiiqmst of the Dman had 


* l.d 1 ovirr (Hit lint "sur ) 
|i an 

* Hut tli it jxiMirfut liar "I' 
intrnsi'K eoxrtous (ruinm'i/H-re 
whinftnl) nf t,ii» unit the I’oitei 
laiesr dominions in India with 
the regions ndjoinmi nail lienee 
eiften etisens^il the antler in 
convcrs it am with his intimate 
fnenils (In n certain occasion, 
when t ill »n[ of tin st tinny's with 
tile Hollies, he said With fire it 
eonfielrnee and nrrsumptinn, tint 
when tin t NjKahtioii npiinst tin 
l ingdoni cif the Iheem (seif 
khftndcsh and \hmndn ig ir] was 
finishtd Aelil hhfni (of Htjapur] 
would suhtnit n ulilx and tint h< 
would then in rontmimaee of tin 
sunt o]x rations (railm i o/xro) 
mxnde (.<»» anil the whole l’ortu 
pie se dominion 

An mc-cdotr follows of a l’ortu 
pa si ih si rter w ho o\ i rhe ml t tie 
■corners ition and intern tied li\ 
permission, sjh iking lhrstan lie 
epiotesl n prove rh tipnxalrnt to 
the 1 nghsh s imiij! that it is un- 
wise In count cflie hi ns Ik fon tin x 
j arc lintched (I)u lame, ih, 52) 
The author pies on (p 5,’t) to sax 
lie [Ahlnr] nlwaxs linel this 
one desipi, nnmelx, how he should 
defeat ( dcbcUarel ) the l’ortupiest 
and, therefore, oft m sent some or 
lus jxople to (»em on pretence of 
, mi embassx, in oreler that thex 
might ascertain xxhat tin l’ortei- 
( gucse x\en doing and x\ hut forces 
thex lmd 1 sjKeinllx at the 
season xxhen I’ortupiese slaps 


eatne to ttir ro ist , he xxoiltd 
imptiri xxliat xxarrs and ax lint 
forces tliex brought ’ 

\t«u ) 1 n't ohsrrxes in ttie 

course of Ids description of 
t.uj nut tint through tlie nrgli 
pence id the inilllsti p. of statr 
nail ttir commanders nf the 
frontier prox mea s main of these 
Sitrfurv are in tin possi ssuin of 
1 urojxe in nations, such ns Daman, 
s itijfin, Tnriipflr Miiliim, mid 
It tsi (Ihissein) Hint nre lmtli 
idles and ports ( ffn \<>I n, 
p 21!) (so Ahliar in Ins litter 
dated Aupist 21, 15S0, to Ah 
ilullah 1 rlicg of Teiriln xxntes 
esphntlx — I ha\< Kept la-fore 
lux mind tin idi.a that I 

should undertake the destruction 
of tin 1 1 nnghl mlltlels xxlio luixc 
come to the islands of the ocean 
Thex Imxi l>econ)i a gnat 
iiuidIm r and are stumbling blocks 
to thi pilgrims and tnulirs \\i 
thought of going in jierson and 
cliansmg flint roul from thorns 
anil xxet ils ’ ( f A in, 757) That 
xxns Ih txxei n the 1 list anil Second 
Usui* Missions ) 

I Muclagnn (pp 10S-10) gixes 
ample proof that the Ti suits acted 
as political agents for t lie Portu- 
pa sc authorities, and holds tlint 
it is ex m possible (see Noer, i, 
I80=i, Til of Hcxeridgc s tnmsl ) 
that the Third Mission xxns under- 
taken mninlj on political grounds, 
and tlint the Tcsmt superiors lmd 
from the beginning little belief in 
the conxersion of the Pmporor’ 
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begun, as related In the Hit preceding chapter, by tb 
dispa tch of four missi o ns designed to asc ertai n j» hylher o 
ilbt ~the Sultans v, ould acknowledge his supremacy withou' 
lighting to maintain their independence. VWh'oi ihosr 
missions faded to win a diplomatic "victory war was resell cc 
‘on, and in 159 3 the Khan Khanan (Abdurrablro) w as corn- 
kus^joned to obtam by force the results which peaceful 
xlegotiation had faded to achieve, j Meantime the Deccan 
powers continued to light among themseh cs, as they' lead 
been accustomed to do. Burhanu-1 Hull;, long of Ahmad- 
nagar, had been succeeded In his son Jhiahim, who was 
defeated in 1595 by the a ran of Bqapur. 

The operations of the Khan Khanan and of Prince Murad, 
who was associated wrth him m the command, '.ere r oualh 
hampered by dissensions. The prince, who was go \ error 
of Gujarat, desired that the mam advance shcjuld be made 
from that produce, wEreab his colleague recommended 
an ms a^ion from Malwa. Ultimately . the tw o generals met 
at Chand. a fort tlnrty hos distant from Ahmadnagar, but 
the meeting was not cordial, and ‘when tin arms moied, 
there was no unite of fcelmg '. 

(The generals however, managed to hr.est Ahmadnagar, 
where the defence ’.as encouraged be the obeious discord 
m the beleaguering force. A gallant lade, Chand Bibi, 
queen-dowager of Bljapur and sister of B urban u-1 Hulk -of 
Ahmadnagar, und'rtook as regent to defend the cite, and 
did so in hr role fashion with Mich effect tliat the imperialist 
general > agreed to accept terms, denounced In Abu-1 Tuzie 
as ‘ unw orthy ? 

r Jt was agreed that a child named Bahadur, a grandson 
of Burhanu-1 Mulk, should be recognized as King or Sultan 
of Ahmadnagar. under the suzerainty of the ‘imptrox. that 
jewels, elephants, and other "valuables should be handed 
oe er. and that the pro’.ince of Berar UJirarJ should be 
ceded.*} Although the fortifications of the capital had bc'-n 
badly breached and there w as reason to belie > e that a deter- 
mined assault could ha’, e carried them, the impr-rialri , 
cons', ited to the treaty, which wasilgned (Lfanda'.r’uz 37} 
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nrlv in 1 T'*(t * 'I Inis unit cl (In first stu^'e in (lit Dec c. in 
war 

\t (Ins tune (lu whole of Hindustan __or_ Northern India I mnmi 

Miffcrid from a tc mbit faninu . which lasted e out mutmslv (i 

for t lire e or four \e irs hejmimni: in 1 ‘505-0 (\ u 1001) 

r , - ~ 1 *>0 

\ contt niponn JuMonnn rt cords that 

* V kind of pi ifjue also iddedtoflie horrors of (ins p< riod 
and dc populate cl whole houses and cities to sa\ nothing 
of hamlets nnl Milages In e onse cpn nre of the dearth of 
"mil and the necessities of riveiums hunger men ate their 
own hind '1 he streets and ro ids were blocked up with 
de id bodies ind no assist nice eoitld be rendered fe>r their 
rcinov il : 

He Inf me isiires vwre jUempted under the control of 
a tn’e it noble Shaikh l'nrld Hokli’tn known later is Murln/a 
Kh’tu, a m m renowned for his jursonal ffenerositv Hut 
Ins e fforts we re of little mail and the morlnhtv must lime 
been app ilhtifi l nfortnnate 1\ \siatie historians never 
take tla trouble to use e rtam or re late in de tail the economic 
effects of grievous famines or to trace their influence on 
the line! revenue assessments and the finaneial administra- 
tion "encnlh 1 irishta. whose well-known work is con- 
sidered the best Persian summarv of Indian lustorv does 
not even mention this f inline, wine h ae e ordnigh is ignored 
bv lelphuist one who relied chieflv on hirishta A famine 
so intense and prolonged as that which lasted from 1 r >95 to 
lTOS or ISO') must have been intrinsic illv one of the most 
import tut events of the reign, and produelive of far-re aclun^ 
ffeels, but, if a minor historian had not happened to 

1 1, A 1) \i 1)J— I e \jm rie nes el eilllre rs in eve rv dire c 

1 NOni 1 llnkk, duel, p ltd tiem, to supnlv fooelevcrv elnv to 
| Aim I I 117I c imnu te nsticallv tlie |Mior anil ele stiteite ho, under 
iplores over the e diunltv in the ]ni|>cnii! orele ne, the newssi- 
1 heupuape which pives no notion tons received dnilj assistance to 
i whatever of the sevenlv of t lie their satisfaction, nnd cverv class 
visitation * I ortv llrst vear of of t lie inchpent was entrusted to 
the reipu [tci/ 11110-71 1 timttir ' the earc of those who were able 
ITcst, vol Hi, i) 7 tt ] ‘In tins to e arc for them ’ (II A 1) , vi, 0 1) 
vc ir there was little rain, and the '1 hat statement is substuntinllv 
, Jinc-e of rice rose luph Celestial false The opportumtv for offer 
mlhiences were empropitious, and nip one more morsel of flatten’ to 
‘those learned in the slam an- his master appealed to Alai I i'nvl 

nntmcsd dearth and seareitv far more slninplj than the suffer- 

' The find hearleel Lm|Kror sent mps of nameless millions 
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write the few lines quoted above, even the bare fact that 
such a calamity had occurred would not lie on record. 

The Jesuit reports of 1507 note that m that year Laliori 
suffered from a great pestilence which gave the Father 
the opportunity and intense satisfaction of baptizing man} 
infants who had been abandoned 1 Such a visitation is tin 
usual concomitant of a severe famine 
On Easter Day (March 27, os) of 1597, while Akbai 
sat on the terrace of his palace at Lahore celebrating the 
festival of the sun, fire came down from heaven and con-; 
sumed a large part of the palace, which was built of timber, 
destroying a vast quantity of nch carpets, plate, jewellery, 
and other valuables, to such an extent that it is alleged 
that molten gold and silver ran down the streets like water 2 
In order to allow time for the necessary rebuilding of his 
palace, Akbar resolved to spend the summer m Ins * private 
garden ’ of Kashmir, to which he had already twice paid 
hurried visits 

He brought with him to the valley Fathers Jerome 
Xavier and Benedict of Goes, leaving Pmhciro in Lahore to 
superintend the building of a church and to look after his 
congregation T he emperor was absent from Lahore for 

exactly six months, returning m November Father Jerome 
' soon afterwards wrote a long letter describing his experiences 
and giving some account of the charms of the valley. The 
famine did not spare it, and hard necessity compelled 
mothers to expose their nfants, many of whom the priests 
picked up and baptized wholesale, in the full assurance 
that by so doing they secured instant salvation and eterna 1 
bliss for the souls of the little ones 3 
A severe illness which prostrated Xavier for two months 

1 Maclagan, p 71 The Jesuits of 1599, is printed in full by 
firmly behoved that the souls of Oranus English abstracts and 
children so baptized went straight extracts will be found in Mnelagnn, 
to heaven pp 72-9, and Beveridge, ‘Father 

1 Ibid , and AN m E & D , Jerome Xavier ’, J A S J } , 
vi, 132, but the passage is not part i (1888), p 30 A Latin 
translated at length , Du Jnmc, summary is in Du Jame, li, 558- 
11 > 5S 8 00 Maclagan's extracts include 

* Xavier’s letter, along with all the valuable matter 
Pinheiro’s less important epistle 
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pn e tlie opportunity to Akbar of showing him the utmost 
' kindness and personal attention 1\ hcnthcFather rccoi ercd 
Akbar himself fell ill and in his turn was nursed by his 
friend, who was allowed to enter his bedroom, a privilege 
not conceded to the greatest \iccroys in the empire The 
mountain roads eicn after Kasim Khan’s improi ements, 
were in such bad condition that many elephants, horses, 
and servants penshed during the return journey of the 
court Pnnce Salim was nearly lolled in an encounter with 
•o lioness Like most members of his family he was fearless 
and always ready to imperil his life m combat with wild 
beasts The pious Fathers attributed his delneranee from 
the jaws of the lioness to the dei otion which he had shown 
to the Blessed Virgin and the emblems of the Christian 
faith While Akbar was m Kashmir the new church at 
Lahore was consecrated with imposing ceremony on 
September 7, when the fnendh Muhammadan viceroy 
honoured the occasion by his presence The Fathers cele- 
brated Christmas with great pomp and got up an effective 
show of the Nativity scene which attracted immense crowds 
especially of Hindus Pnnce Salim professed intense devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin and placed pictures of her and 
i herpSon m his bedroom 

I In the meantime the military operations m th e Deccan jFtxbh 

I h ad not progressed in a ■satisfa ctory mann er Thejedous | ^ n ^' m 
hostility which marked the relations of Pnnce Mura d.. with I the 
the Khan Khanan continued to exist u ndnmmshed The. ' CvV >u 
■J>n5ee~~ a drunken^rampWvas^Siled with o\ erw eemng pride- 


\and arrogance BadaonI, m his accustomed ill-natured w i\ , 
lobserves that HIs Highness m tliesc iiults ‘mutated his 
lllustnous father *. and vaunted lumself as being 4 a nix' 
Vrape, when he was not yet even an unripe gripe ’ 1 Murad, 
Allowing the ordinary practice of Asiatic princes indulged 
timself in hopes of being able to supplant lus elder biother 
nd secure the succession to the throne Some people e\ en 
Ipposed that Akbar accorded him his preference If 
Wad had lived he would undoubtedly ha\e made a fight 


1 Bad&onl ii SOI 
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for the succession A man intent on such schemes was nc 
an easy person to work with m the conduct of a eampaig 
for his father’s benefit The Kh in ICh5n5n, who belong 
to a Slua family, but professed outward conformity *vwl 
the Sunni ritual, was more tlian suspected of continue 
to be at heart a follower of the Imams, and to be a seen 
supporter of the Shia Deccan Sultans, whom he au 
expected to destroy 1 It was impossible that(Ak bar’s affai: 
m the south should prosper while they were controlled b 
commanders at variance one with the other and both hal 
hearted in the execution of their duty “) 

Battle of / (The respite gained for Ahmadnagar by the heroism < 
SOpa j jyjfoi djd not last long Her authority was overthrow 
by intriguers, who violated the treaty and sought to recovi 
Berar, ) War with the Moguls soon broke out again, m 
the total defeat of the small Deccan State was del aye 
only by the wilful inefficiency of the imperialist commander) 
(About the beginning of HTT the Khan Khinan fougb 
a hardly-contested engagement near SOpa on the Godavaj 
with Suhail Khan, who was in command of the Abmadnaga 
forces supported by a contingent from Bij Ipur The Kha 
Khanan claimed a victory because he retained occupatio 
of the battle-field, but his Josses were heavy, and he w a 
unable to pursue the enemy. Jtiji AM Klim, the ruler c 
Khandesh, who had fought bravely on the imperialist side 
I was killed in the battle, and w is succeeded by i son name* 
Miran BahadurJ)a man alleged to be of no personal merit 
A kbar no w superseded both Prince Murad and the Kiras 
Khanan, a ppointing Mirra Shihru kh, one of the refu gf 
princes who had been expelled from Badakshln by t. 
U/begs, to be commandcr-m-chicf Abu-1 Fa/,1 was direct^ 
to send Prince Murad to court 


Peitli of j Akbar’s prolonged residence in the Panjib, extend m. 
Khan 1 * 1,1 (over thirteen years, hid been largely due to his fears of ai 
Uzlieg » |U/beg invasion (Abdullih Kirin U/,beg, who hid com 
of AVaiar|to the throne of Bokhara (a kingdom also called Tur7i] 

* Blochmann, Afn,\o I i, p 938 and detailed He was an iceorr 
*lhc lnograpli} of th«* Khfin phslw d man, but untrustworthy 
KMnfin giitn in pp 334—9 is full * Fmshta, l«, 27 0 
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Ma\\ nritiu-n nnhr or Trnnsoxmnn) in 1550) ihc year of from 
r \kbnr s accession (|ind grtatlj t\t ended the limits of his Ln,lorc 
, dominion In ilu mim\n!ion of Bndnkhshfin, Herat, and 
Mnshlmd 1 Ills fomudnlih power not only rendered vain nil 
\kbnr s hopes of recovering the possessions of his ancestors 
m Central Asia, but constituted a standing menace to the 
Indian empire) Q\kbnr was espt eially v e\ed by the loss of 
lJndnhhshan which ms regarded as an appanage of his 
famih^nnd he made a point of showing all possible honour 
>*0 the local princes drain into exile by the U/begs ( The 
news of Abdullah Khans death recen cd in 159S freed the 
• emperor from all fear of a Tartar linnsion, and left him 
' at hbert} tosupcnisc the doings of Ins sons and to take 
measures for the effective prosecution of the campaign in 
the Deccan which olniouslv needed the master’s cyc^) 

(Akbnr iccordingly decided to proceed _la_ the. south_ in _ 
person ~ IIc-lcfb-IyilforcHalc in 150S for_Agra, which lie 
"now— treated as his cnpitaT) Tie wTis obliged to stay there 
for sever il months m order to deal with the difficulties 
caused by the insubordinate conduct of Ins sons Cln July 
1599 (beginning of a h 100S) he felt himself at liberty to 
resume Ins progress southwards lie placed Prince Salim 
in clinrgc of the capital and the Ajmer province^ with orders 
to complete the subjugation of the liana of Mew fir, but 
the prince had other tilings to think of and took no effective 
steps to fulfil Ins father’s commands 
\Jn May 1599 Prince Murad died of delirium tremens at Death of 
\ town in the Deccan, ^and so ceased to trouble anybody ^ 1 "^ 
About the middle of the same year A kbnr cross ed the 

1 Sir Clinrles Eliot and Pnnee in 1555, blit plneed las father 
Kropotkin, art ‘13okhnm’,E'aei/cf biknndnr(Iskcnder)on the throne, 

Bril, 11th cd Beale gives the while lie occupied himself for 
date of Abdullah Klifin s ncccs- many yenrs in recovering the 
sion ns 1583 The discrcpnncv is former possessions of his family 
nccountcd for (subject to differ- His father survived until 1583 
cnees of n \cnr or two) by the Abdullnh Klifin died early m 1508 
history of Abdullah Khun ns (January 29 or 30) (Rnjnb 2, 
given b\ Vnmbery, History oj 1000) Before his death he had 
Bokhara, H S King A, Co , 1873, lost to the Persians Mashhad, 
chnp m\ , pp 282-9-1- That Merv, Herat, and most of Trans- 
author states that Abdullnh took oxiano 
^possession of the town of Bokhnrn 
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storm of Narba da and occupied Burhanp ur without opposition. H 
rnlgar^' third son, Pri nce D an iy til, and the Kj ian_KhumIn wei 


c harged j with the duty o f^tak mg_ Ajimadnagar Intcrm 
dissensions precluded the effective defence of the city, an 
Cha nd BibI, the only capable leader, was cither murdere 
or constrained to take poison 1 (The _t own was stormc 
without much difficulty m August ICOO^and about fiftee 
hundred of the garrison were put to the sword C The youn 
king and Ins family paid the penalty for their crime c 
independence by lifelong imprisonment in the fortress o 
Gwalior But the whole territory of Ahmadnagar did no 
pass under the dominion of the Mogul, and the larger par 
of it continued to be governed by a local prince natrict 
Murtaza ) 

(In Khiindcsh, of which Burhanpur was the capital, Ru.p 
Asirgarh All Khan’s successor, being unwilling to endure the impcria 
yoke, trusted to the strength of his mighty fortress Aslrgarf 
to enable him to defy the Mogul power Akba r, therefor e, 
dete rmined to reduce the stronghold which^eo mman ded the 
main road to the Deccan } When marching to Burhanpui 
He had passed by Asirgarh, leaving it at the distance of a few 
miles from his line of advance, but he could not venture to 
permit such a fortress to remain permanently m his rear 
unsubdued 

The hill on which Asirgarh is built is a spur of the Sutpura 

Asirgarh ran 8 e > with an elevation of about 2,800 feet above the sea, 

and nearly 900 feet above the plain It commands the 

obligatory pass through the hills, which must always ha\*l 

been the mam road of access to the Deccan from Hmdostan 

The railway now traverses it, and the ancient stronghold 

has lost all military importance In the sixteenth century 

^ Asirgarh was reckoned to be onc~of the wonders of the 

^3 j world Travellers who had roamed over Persia, T artary, 

j [Turk ey, -~~a nd Europe, we are assured, had never seen it s 

4 s 1 * Tziantl bclnc veneno hausto Blochmnnn notes that the alleged 
sibi mortem jam ante consciverat ’ murderer was a cunucli whose 
(van den Broccke in de Lact, name may lie nlso read ns .Utah 
P io") According to Firishta or Cliltnh Klittn {Ain, vol i, 
(in, 312) she was murdered by p 330 « ) 


Dcscrip 
lion of 


n mob headed by Hamid Khun 
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equal * Il_w is uupossiblc ’ sins On chronicler ‘io con- 
ccivo a stronger fort rt sx or one nior< nmph supplied with 
nrtillen w irlihe stons and provision^' The sunuint of 
the lull a sp iec about si\l\ acres in (\tent was amply 
proMdcd with wnttr from numerous reservoirs and ponds, 
and the air of tin place vv is silubnous Except at two 
points, access to the top was barred b\ inaccessible cliffs, 
from eight v to a hundred and twentv feet high The natural 
strength of the position hid been enhanced b\ three 
..concent ric and eunninglv -devised lines of fortifications, 
supplemented hv a missive outwork at the western end 
Gen erations of princ es h ad m ade it t heir pleasu re anel pnej e 
to st ore t his ide d stronghold with ev e rv form of ordnance 
and munitions then known and to necnmulate provnsions 
enough to maintain a full garrison for ten jears 
($Vhcn the place surrendered to Akbar, Ins oflieers found 
in it 1,300 guns, small anel great and multitude s of huge 
mortars, with vast stocks of p ow ele r, ammunition^ _and 
suppUc'Tbf all kinds l ) 

Tile preliminaries to rcgrilirjnv_eiiLrueuit_op_cratJous were 
begun about the cnd^ifJA jiriinr^ I G00, uiidcr the direction 
of^STuukh F arid of Rokhlrn (i\f url -m ~i Khan) and Abu-1 
Fa7l The emperor, who was insufficiently^ supplied with 


1 Aslrgarh (or Asirgnd, accord- 
ing to the western pronunciation 
nnd spelling) is situated in 21° 
28 N nna 70° 18 11 , about 

twelve miles nearlv due north of 
^Burliiinpiir It is now included 
in the Mmir District of the 
Central Provinces, a modern 
administrative aggregation of 
regions with little natural con- 
nexion The present capital of 
that distnet is the ancient town 
of Khandwii In Akbnr’s time 
Aslrgarh was the stronghold of the 
small kingdom of Khfindcsh situ- 
1 nted on the lower course of the 
TuptI, of which Burhilnpur was 
tlie capital Tiic greater part of 
that kingdom now forms the 
Khiindcsh Distnet under the 
government of Bombav After 

I the surrender Aslrgarh liccamc 
1815 


the residence oT the Mogul Sfihn- 
dnr of KliundCsli Plans of the 
fort will l>c found in the liovibni / 
Gazetteer for KlifindCsh (vol sji, 
inrt u, 1SS0), nnd in Cunning- 
iinm, A S It , vol ix (1870), 
PI \!\ The purport of the 
inscription is given bv Cunning- 
ham, nnd nlso in Bloch m Itniunl 
Jiep of AS, Eastern Circle, 
1007-S, pp 20, 27 The text docs 
not seem to have been published 
The most detailed contemporary 
description of the plncc ns it was 
in Akbnr s dnys is that in the 
Akbarndma of Shaikh Illuhdad 
ToizI of Sirlnnd (E AD, vi, 138- 
41) The nuthor was in the 
service of Shaikh Fnrld of Bo- 
khiim(MurtnzilKliiln), who formed 
the plan for the siege, nnd super- 
intended the operations 
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heavy breaching artillery, soon found that the task of 
l taking the fort by storm was beyond his powers The 
nature of the ground prevented the besiegers from using 
mines or constructing covered ways ( sabats ) The siege, 

therefore, became little more than a blockade, and mere 
b lockad ing operations directed against a fortress so amply 
supplied with food, water, and munitions offered little 
prospect of success within a reasonable time Two divergent 
a nd ir reconcilable accounts of the manner in which Akbar ' 

- ultimately attained his purpose are on record (,1'he official 
historians aver that the surrender of Aslrgarh was due to 
an outbreak of deadly pestilence The Jesuit version, based 
on unpublished letters from Jerome Xavier, who was in, 
attendance on Akbar, state that possession of the fortress j 
was gained by wholesale bribery of the officers of the garrison) ' 2 — 

(and that earlier in the proceedings Mirim Bahadur, the 
king, was lured into Akbar’s camp and made prisoner by 
an act of shameful perfidy^ After careful analysis of the 1 
evidence I feel no hesitation in believing the Jesuit story 
as printed by Dujamc and in discrediting the tale of the 
alleged fatal pestilence, which seems to be a pure invention 
The following narrative, therefore, is mainly based upon 
Du Jarric , but certain incidents m the earlier stages of 
the siege, which appear to be truthfully narrated by the 
Muhammadan historians, have been accepted as facts on 
their authority 

Before active measures had been taken to invest the interview 

A fortress, that is to say, probably at some time in Februarv l^ t , we , en 

Banfidur 

1600, Bahadur Shall arranged to come out and meet Shaikh and 
Farid _ Both sides being represented in considerable force Farid' 1 
were distrustful one of another, but ultimately Bahadur 
Shah ventured out and had a talk with the Shaikh Every 
argument was used to induce the long to submit to the 
emperor, but he would give no answer, and merely shook 
Ins head He then returned to his fortress, trusting to its 
L impregnability The historian observes that ‘ some men 
I have maintained that the Shaikh ought to have made him 
) prisoner at this meeting , but resort to subterfuge and want 
| T 2 

l 
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of faith and truth never prove successful The real ~>alut 
of that expression of moral sentiment is naively exposed 
by the following sentence ; ‘ Besides this, Bahadur had 
with him a force sufficient to resist the weak army of the 
Shaikh" 1 We shall see presently that a little later Akbar 
did not disdain to use the weapons of subterfuge and want 
of faith 

All expectation of Bahadur s submission being now ghen 
up, arrangements were made to close the roads and cut off 
all communication between the fortress and the outer world. 
Akbar, whose mind was intent on attaining success in his 
difficult undertaking, occupied Burhanpur without opposi- 
tion on March 33„ 3 GOO, 2 and took up his abode in the palace 
of the old rulers On April 9 he arris ed under the walls 
and directed the allotment of the trenches to different 
commanders The nature of the ground, as already obsen ed, 
forbade the construction of either mines or covered ways 
A heavy fire was kept up night and day by the befiegers 
and endured by the garrison without fimehing. 

In May Bahadur sent out bis mother and son with sixty- 
four elephants, and asked for terms, but Akbar insisted on 
unconditional submission, for wbirii the king was not pre- 
pared. In June an unsuccessful sortie resulted in. the 
capture by the besiegers of an out];, ing bill which partially 
commanded the mam fortress. 

So far the official account appears to be perfectly accurate 
and truthful, but from this point the dhergence between 
the authorities begms ) 

The detailed ston told In the Jesuit author, which must 
be based on the letters of Jcrom' Xa \\or, is in my judge- 
ment literally true, and desen ing of acceptance as bring 
the onh authentic history of the events whirl) led to 
the capital ilion of AsTrgarb Th' official account, whirl) 
appears j» more shapes than one, can be prosed to be false. 
The following narratne. th' r< fore, folios s JIu Jarrie, and 
is to a large extent translated from his text The net s of , 


Sirhind/, m J, & J)„ v/, 142 
J arwardln 21, Jl&hl }Ctir, 43 


— JCimurSn 23, e w, JW8 ; both 
daO-s work out correct J\ tor o t 
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thefallof AhmH Jiaga TOP August. Ifl ( = Safar 18. a. H 100,9), 
wlvmhj ^vpri at- Asirgarh three days later, _on August 22, 
must ha ve had a considerable effect on the minds of Bahadu r 
Shah an d his office rs The date on which he was treacherously 
captured is not clearly stated, but several circumstances 
indicate that the event occurred late in August, and that it 
was brought about by the receipt of the news concerning 
the storming of Ahmadnagar, which naturally suggested 
to the gamson a renewal of negotiations The siege of 
Asirgarh had not made any progress towards success since 
the capture of the outwork m June ^In August Prince ( 

Salim was in open rebellion, and it was essential for Akbar’s j 
safety that he should free himself at the earliest possible) 
moment from his entanglement in the Deccan ) Both ( 
parties, therefore, had adequate motives for re-opening the \ 
discussion of terms in the days immediately following 
August 22 1 

The strange tale told by Du Jarric, an author whose The 
general trustworthiness is abundantly proved, and whose 
narratn e in this case rests upon unquestionable authority, mnndant 
will now be related as follows 2 


1 The Eragmenium m de Laet 

S i £§£) places the surrender of 
ahadur Shah about six months 
(post semesfre spatium) after the 
leginning of the siege The 
.uthor erroneously supposed that 
he captivity of the king synclixo- 
uzed with the capitulation of the 
ortress Other authors make the 
;ame or nearly the same mistake 
1 Xavier, on w hose unpublished 
etters Du Jamc’s account (vol 
li, Latin tr , pp 43-9) is based, 
was with Akbar at the time, and 
in all probability was present 
when Bahadur Shah was kid- 
napped His close relations with 
the Portuguese captives enabled 
him to ascertain accurateh ever} - 
thing that had happened inside 
the fortress before the capitula- 
tion Du Jamc s narrative is 
given m abstract bj Purchns, and 
almost in full (with some errors 
of translation) by Ogilbj on 
p 237 of the First Part of Asia 


(London, printed bj the author, 
1073, folio), being the fifth volume 
of his English Atlas, containing 
the latest and most accurate 
description of Persia and India 
I have acquired a cop-\ of this 
rare and magnificently illustrated 
work, which is not m either the 
Bodleian or the India Office 
Library Both of those institu- 
tions have the Second Part only 
Ogilby’s version is quoted at 
length in the Bombay Gazetteer 
(1880), vol xn, part 11 , Khandesh, 
pp 580-2) The compiler of the 
Gazetteer , who was not acquainted 
with Du Jamc’s rare book, rightly 
guessed that Ogilby must nave 
copied from some Jesuit author 
Ogilbj, m fact, refers to ‘Jar- 
nek ’ as one of his nuthonties 
(p 236) He describes Asirgarh 
twice on the same page, first as 
‘ Hosser ’, and secondly as ‘ Sye ’, 
a misprint for Syr , not knowing 
that both corrupt forms referred 
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The custom of Khandcsh ordamed that the seven pnnces 
of the royal family standing nearest m succession to the 
throne should reside in the fortress and never leave it until 
one of them should be called to assume the crown 1 Such 
had been the fate of Bahadur Shah himself, and at the 
time of the siege seven such princes ( reguh ) were within 
the walls The commandant was an unnamed Abyssinian, 
and, under his supreme control, the defence was entrusted 
to seven renegade Portuguese officers {duces), employed 
presumably on account of their skill as artillerists They 
had made all proper dispositions to maintain their charge 
intact against Akbar’s huge host, estimated to number 
200,000 men 2 

VWheii the emperor found that it was impossible to .break 

of llaha- down the defence either by gun-fire or by storm, he exchanged 
dur Shah 
at 


Kid- 
napping 


end of i- e ^ 10n s f° r the fox’s skin, and resolved to rely on those 
-^August arts of intrigue and guile in which he excelled He th erefore 
invited Bang Miran (Bahadur) to come out for an- inter- 
view, swearing on lus own royal head that the visitor would 
be allowed to return m peace 3 The invitation was accepted, 
contrary to the advice of the Portuguese officers The long, 
accordingly, came out, wearing round his neck a sort of 
scarf arranged in a particular fashion which was understood 
to signify submission Akbar, sitting motionless as a statue, 
received him m full court 


The king, advancing hu mbly, _thnce did reverence. 

Suddenly one of the Mogul officers caught him by the head 


to the same place I first read 
the narrative in the Gazetteer, and 
was not acquainted with it when 
the fifth edition of my Oxford 
Students History of India was 
published in 1915 Lake other 
people, I had overlooked the 
passage in Purchas ( Pilgnmes , 
chap iv, sec 2 , reprinted m 
Wheeler, Early Travels in India 
(1864), p 27) Du Jarnc’s nar- 
rative is now for the first time 
subjected to critical examination 
1 The existence of the custom 
is confirmed by Sirhmdl (E & D_ 
Vi, 134) 


5 Even if the gross total were 
as large as stated, the effective 
fighting force probably would 
not have exceeded 50,000 men 
Mogul armies always included a 
majority of men who were really 
mere ‘ followers ’ 

* The form of oath was Persian 
‘ They have no more obliging 
Test, than Setr Pcdeshaw [scd ba 
sir-i padishah], “ By the Em- 
peror’s Head ’’ ’ (Fryer, A New 
Account of East India and Persia, 
ed Crooke, Hakluyt Soc , 1915, 
vol ill, p 41) 
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and threw lum down on the ground (in terrain projccit) m 
order to force him to perform complete prostration ( sijda ), 
a ceremony on which the emperor laid much stress Ahbnr 
contented himself with making a perfunctory protest against 
fhejuse-of such violence He then addressed the king in 
polite language, and desired him to send orders in writing 
to the defenders of the outer wall commanding them to 
surrender Whe n Bahadur Slifili failed to comply with the 
demand, and solicited permission to return, lie was detained 
byJorce,jnjnolation of Akbar’s solemn oath 
The Abyssinian commandant, on hearing the news, sent 
lnsson, w T ho seems to have been named Mnh amb Khun , 1 
to make a remonstrance against the shameless breach of 
faith Akbar questioned the envoy concerning the willing- 
ness of his father to surrender The young man replied that 
his father was not a man to think of surrender or even of 
parley, and added that if King Mirun should not return 
successors were ready to take lus place, and that W'liatcver 
might happen the fortress would not be surrendered Akbar, 
st ung by that spirited reply, instantly ordered the youth 
to_be_stabbed ( confodi imperat) The Abyssinian thereupon 
sent a message to Akbar expressing the prayer that he 
might never behold the face of a king so faithless Then 
taking a scarf m lus hand, he addressed the officers and 
garrison in these terms 

4 Comrades ! winter is now coming on, which will oblige 
the Mogul to raise the siege, and return home, for fear of 
tthe destruction of lus host 2 No mortal man wall storm 
this fortress — it may be taken by God, or if the defenders 
should betray it Truly, better and by far more honourable 
is the fate of those who observe the laws of fair dealing 
(aeqmtatis ) , wherefore, let you defend the place with 
spirit I, indeed, overcome by weariness, gladly have done 


1 The name occura in Sirhmdl’s 
garbled version See Appendix A 

1 * Winter ’ here means the rams 
Many of the older writers (e g 
Pitch and v Lmsehoten) use the 
word in that sense with reference 
to Western India The rainy 
season had begun when the com- 


mandant spoke, but violent storms 
might he expected in September 
The cold season at Aslrgarh, 
which modem people would call 
4 winter is favourable to military 
operations The degree of cold is 
slight 
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with life, so that I may not be forced to endure the sight of 
a king so depraved ’ 

‘ Having thus spoken, he tightened the knot of the scarf, 
and strangled himself.’ 1 

Attempt The historian, having interposed certain observations 
4r irC concerning the ethics of suicide, proceeds 

‘After the death of the Abyssinian, the garrison, con- 
thepor- tmumg to defend the place for some time (ad alujuol dies), 
togucee caused great diffieulties to the Mogul, who desired to shatter 
the works by engines of all kinds But since he had none 
fit for the purpose to band, he sent for Xavier and his 
colleague (Benedict of Goes), who were in attendance on 
the camp, and desired them to write an indent for the same 
addressed to the Portuguese dwelling at ChauJ, a mart 
distant a hundred leagues from the camp and under Portu- 
guese jurisdiction 2 He further said that he would add 
separate letters of his own asking for battering engines as 
well as other munitions, and that if the Portuguese wished 
to gam hi s friendship, they should send both with all 
speed 

‘Xavier, a shrewd politician, artfully replied tliat the 
emjicror’s orders required him to perform a task which 
could not be lawful for him on any account, inasmuch as 
the Christian religion forbade him either to seek such things 
from the Portuguese or to arrange for their being sought 
by others 

‘ I believe (Hu Jarrxc justly observes) tliat Xavier so acted 
for no other reason than that the Portuguese liad concluded 
a treaty of peace with King Mlran a short time hr fore The 
free speecli of Xavier irritated the barbarian ( barbaro ) to 
such a degree tliat he foamed with rage, and gave orders 
for the exclusion of the Fathers from the impemi residence 
(regia) and their instant return to Goa. Xavier, accom- 
panied by his colleagues, immediately withdrew into honour- 
able retirement ( abilum udomarvs) But one of the nobles 
gave them friendly advice to the effect that they should 
not quit the locality, lest Akbar should order them to be 
intercepted and killed "when they had gone a few r leagues 
He recommended them, accordingly, to r.'ait at Idomc, 

1 Similar Kultidcb ift/r the mlUtuily, nov, u am ill temn hi 
death of a n^tr n/ativo used to the KoISIki District, Ifornbaj 71 
be common hi fnrii i, < bjid ; ill;, hi occupied by Ibe Portugu^ 

thi» fcouth * m 1S2U ind fortified jn J3SJ 

* Chmil, hituaUd m m° .’A' X (linTWKti,Th'Cfir//tiolog!/of Modsrn 
and Vi‘ Ji , is a place of jjr»at Indio, JOJ l) 
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until the emperor’s wrath should subside When they 
followed Ins advice they found Akbnr to In as peaceably 
and kindly disposed as e\ cr ’ 1 

The date of the incidents described, although not indicated 
on the face of the narratnc, mav be determined approxi- 
mately Henson has been shown for bcliciing that the 
perfidious detention of Bahadur Shfih occurred near tile end 
of August. The transport of hca\\ siege guns from the 
const would have been impracticable during the runs, and 
could not have been undertaken before October Akbnr 
' evidently was confident that the kidnapping or the king 
m August would lead to the immediate surrender of the 
fortress When lie found that lus perfidy had been nseh ss 
lie would not have waited long before making Ins ri quest 
to Xavier so that the desired ordnnnce might be sent as 
soon as possible after the close of the rainy season m October 
We may therefore assume with confidence that the demand 
w'as made to and refused by Xavier in September 

Akbar was then m a difficult, position He had incurred 
the odium of breaking faith to no purpose, and had no chance 
whatever of procuring an adequate siege-train to effect the 
reduction of the fortress against which lus own artillery 
was powerless The siege necessarily went on, and appa- 
rently there was no reason why it should not go on for ) ears 
But Akbnr could neither abandon the undertaking nor 
spend years in accomplishing it What could lie do ? 
Time was precious, because lus elder son was then m active 
>1 rebellion, reigning at AUnbabnd as an independent king, 
and it was essential that the emperor should return to lus 
capita] He was thus forced to use his only remaining 
weapon, bribery The pecuniary negotiations, which must 
I have occupied a considerable time, may be assumed to have 
begun in December The officers of the garrison were 


1 Quite in accordance with 
Ahbar’s character ‘He seldom 
gets angry, but then violently , 
j-ct he cools down quickl\, for he 
W na ^ urn ^- >T ^nad ’ (Monserratc, 
Rclafam do Equebnr’ (J rfj 
Proe 4 SB, 1012, p 192) The 
rtgia, or imperial residence, wns 


the pnlnce nt Burlmnpur, which 
town itseU, ns the temporary 
capital, also might be termed 
regia Akbnr seems to have spent 
no more than a short time under 
the walls of the fortress, early in 
the operations 
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bought over by heavy payments of gold and silver, so that 
the seven, princes found it impossible to place any one of 
their number on the throne, and a capitulation was arranged 
w hic h took effect on January 17. 1G01 . 1 about ten and a half 
months after the preliminary operations for the siege had 
begum When the gates were opened the population v.as 
found to be like that of a city, and the inhabitants v.ere so 
numerous that there v.as a continuous throng of people 
coming out for a week. 2 * Some of them had suffered from 
weakness of sight and paralysis of the lower extremities, 
disorders of which neither is fatal, 2 The assertion of Abu-1 
Fazl that 25,000 persons perished in a pestilence is_now_ 
seen to be an undoubted he 4 Such a mortality in a space 
of sixty acres v,ould have converted the place into a charnel 
house, and the throng of people coming out for a week 
could not have existed, Pinshta expressly states that 
sufficient men for the defence remained at the time of the 
capitulation. Everybody admits that water, provisions, 
and munitions abounded and were enough to last for years s 
The story of the deadly pestilence is an invention intended 
to conceal the discreditable means adopted by Akbar to 
gam possession of the greatest fort in India, v\hich had 
been proved to be impregnable to his arms c 


1 Inscription on front wall of 
the J&rru Masjid in the fort, dated 
Baliman 0, Ilfihl jear 45, and 
Rajah 22, A. n. 1009 ( Ann Rep 

A fi , Eastern Circle, Calcutta, 
1907—8, pp 20, 27,) Most books 
give tlie date wrongly, c g 
Burgess in The Chronology of 
Modem Indue, 1918, puts it in 
a. v 1599 Count von Xoer, who 
states the date as January 14, 
1001, was nearly right The 
small gold medal struck to com- 
memorate the fall of the fortress 
is dated in IsfandSrmuz, the last 
month of the \ear 45=Febraarv 
1001 (II M Catal n 1892, No ICC*. 
Cunningham, A S R, ix, 118, 
PJ xi r.) 

1 Sirhmdf, in E A. D , \i, 140 

* Ibid , p 145 The author 
mentions the existence of these 
ailments as being ‘ among the 


causes which brought about the 
surrender ol the fortress'’, but 
knows nothing of any serious 
mortality The disease in the 
legs was ascribed to worms 
(Ogilby, ut tntpra, p 247 

1 A N , as cited in B A, D , vt, 
145 n. Before I Jud made a 
special investigation of the sub- 
ject, I accepted Abu-1 Fad’s 
statement, as other people liad 
done ( Oxford hludntCs Hist of 
India, ed 5,1915) 

* Finshta, u, 27 S 

* Guemaro, who gr.es no details, 
confirms Du Jamc'’s[srf/Xauer s] 
Statement that the capitulation 
was obtained by bribers or, as 
he puts it, bv * much cash and 
'corruption ’ '(macho dinrro, y 
eobomos , Relacam, Spanish er- 
sion, Valladolid, 1004, chap », 
p 24 The rare volume Is in All 
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'JIu omfusid stitmunts in uK hv Fm/i Sirhindi, nn- 
intilhgihh »ml contndu torv ns tluv stand, become clearer 
whin i\ ul m the light of l)u lurm s pi un narrative It 
tin n bi conn s ippinnt tint tin oflicml author's stories give 
a purposih muddlid trmstv of Un facts The murder of 
tht comm mdant s son is npn sotted as a simuh, and other 
charlv false s( \tniu nts an made which it would hi tedious 
to s jh cif\ Inn *1 In \ in disi usm d m Appi ndi\ \ 

mu li\«s of ill numbers of the girnson were spared 

The captive king aeeompinieel h\ his familv, w is confined 

in the fort of Gwalior, with i subsistence allowance of t,000 

gold pieces ve irh *") The seven princes were distributed 

unong other fortresses, each ruining an allowance of half 

tint amount When the seven Portuguese officers were 

brought before tin emperor, lie w is angrv because thej 

aelinit t eel that tlnv h id bie*eum Muhammadans Ileeleclarcd 

them worths of de ith masmueh as be niji Christians bv birth 

thev had apostatized ami einbr-iced the false Muhammadan 

religion (Saracnwrum vnpuintcm) i Probablj lie would 

have e \ecuted them hud not Xavier hepped that they 

might be made over to lus eure The request was graciously 

granted, md in a short tune all had become good Christians 

again The actnitv of the bathers did not stop at that 

success Mam other Portuguese of both se\cs were placed 

at their disposal md ultimutelv brought bach to Goa 

Xavier, while with Ahbar's camp, baptized seventy or more 

persons, some being infants at the point of death 

The comparison of the official version in its different 

varieties with Xavier s account of the events leading to the 

capitulation of \sirgarh is of cxtraordinarv' interest on 

account of the light it throws both on the credibility of our 

authorities and on the character of Ahbar All the three 

leading authorities, namelv , Abu-1 Fa7l and Faizi Sirhindi 

Souls Libnirv, Oxford) lie docs edition) ' 

not snv a wont about pestilence 1 Ogdbv erroneouslv sajs ‘three 

Simdarlv, Purchns, who used Du thousand’ 

Jarric, observes that the fortress * This remark adds one more 
was taken bv ‘golden shot’ to the ninnv proofs that Akbar 
{Ptlgnmei, tlinp iv, in Wlicikr, laid dcllnitcly renounced the 
Early Traich in India , Calcutta, Muluinumidnn religion 
1801, p 27 , or in MneLehosc’s 
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on one side, and Xn\ier on the other, ■were present at the 
siege, and so m positions to be equally ell informed. I* 
is impossible to reconcile the official statement that the final 
capitulation was brought about by the \ oluntary surrender 
of Bahadur Shah with Xavier’s statement that he had 
been kidnapped several months earlier, and that during his 
captivity the fort was surrendered by his officers Equally 
irreconcilable arc Abu-1 Fa/l’s allegation that the surrender 
was due to a pestilence which killed 25,000 people, and 
Xavier’s detailed story of the manner m winch the fortress 
was gained by bribery The numerous other differences 
between the two narratives need not lie examined in detail 
Either one part} or the other must be lying , honest mistake 
is out of the question 

Xiuier had no collectable motne for concocting a false 
storj Ills icrsion was contained in confidential letters 
addressed, through Goa, to Ins superiors in Europe, who did 
not care whether Akbar broke Ins oath or not, and it was 
absolutely unknown to any person m Akbar’s dominions. 
The description of Akbar’s perfidy and military failure is 
inextricably mixed up with obviously truthful accounts of 
affairs in which Xasier was personally concerned Nor had 
the Jesuit any jicrsonal bins against Akbar On the contrary, 
notwithstanding a momentary quarrel, he and the emperor 
continued to be the best of friends until Akbar’s death 
The chnrtctir of Akbar, as painted by Du Jarnc from the 
mate nils supplied by the litters of Xauer and the earlier 
missionaries, is on tin whole a noblt and generous pamgjric 
It is quite imjKissible th.il the author should base jh rnutted 
himself to libel Abb ir 

/The conclusions necessarily follow that Akbar was guilty 
J of jarfidmus Molation of lus solemn oath, that Asirgarh fell 
because the offieirs of the garrison were bribed, not because 
25,000 people died of pestilence, and that the contrary 
I statements of tlu official chroniclers are deliberate false- 
1 hoods 

Emu hi an Asiatic cmintr> in tin je.ir I GOO jxrfids such 
as Whir practised was felt to be discreditable, a deed not 
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to be disinbid in plain 1 uigungi b\ courth lnslormns 
So too I lie fmlim of that perfiuh to accomplish its purpose 
and the consequent inglorious rtsorl to briber) were not 
things to In proud of or (it to he ihserUd in the official 
ncord of an c\ c r-\ lelonous so\ on ign Notlnnp eould he done 
t xc< jit to tnnipt r with the luston which accordingly was 
falsified \bu-l l'a7l mid Earn Sirhnidi neither knew nor 
cared wlnt store tin 7c suit hat her might send to Europe 
Tluir business was to supph matter suitable for Indian 
nadirs \)t hough t hi \ wen not careful e nough to agree in 
all details, they agree in hiding their masters trcnchcn, 
in ascribing the capitulation wholly or in part to pestilence, 
(in ignoring the n quest for a Portuguese siege-train, and m 
'concealing the final recourse to bnben The \ also onut to 
mention the important fact that the defence was maintained 
In sc\cn Portuguese officers 

The resulting ston, which is not well composed exhibits 
mam inconsistencies and absurdities with some trnscsticd 
hints at the real facts The justice of those criticisms will 
appear from jicnisal of Appendix A, considered in connexion 
with Xae icr’s plain and consistent narrative, ns summarized 
In Du Tame 

If surprise should be felt that a man so grent, and in 
man) respects so good as Ahbnr, should have demeaned 
lunisclf bvtheeommission of an act of base pcrsonnl trencher) 7 , 
such surprise would indicate imperfect acquaintance with 
Ins history and with the prevailing practice of statecraft in 
I” India and elsewhere On many occasions Ahbnr show r cd 
himself to be crafty and insincere when dealing with affairs 
i of state Eecn m modem Europe, which is professedly 
\ Christian, most governments draw a sharp line of distinc- 
tion between public and private morality Acts which 
would be universally condemned, if committed in private 
life, arc justified or applauded when committed in the sup- 
posed interest of the State It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the enunciation and practice of that doctnnc by Germany 
i and her pupils 

1 In the case of Aslrgarh the temptation to Akbar was 
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j^tron^ Ills military rcputniion was staked, up on t he 
capture of the fortress, while owing to his age and the_rcbcl- 
lioirof Ins elder son he could not wait indefinitel y for.i ts 
_fn.ll ^ Almost uimersnl Indian experience justified the belief 
that Ihecnptiwty of the king would result in tlu immediate 
surrender of the garrison The disappointment of that 
reasonable expectation, probably due to the presence of 
foreign officers, as well ns the manifest impossibility of 
breaking down the defences, forced Akbar to rely on bribery' 
when treachery' had failed 11 is breath of faith, which 
cannot be justified on sound principles , need not caus e 
surprise Many rulers, ancient and modern, would have 
Tclt'no’ hesitation in committing acts of perfidy' quite ns 
gross 

C,Thc newly-acquired territories were organized ns three 
Subns or provinces, namely', AJiinQdnagar, Bernr (Birnr) , 
and KhandCsh, all three, along with Mfdwa and Gujarat, 
being placed under the supreme corn n 1 . ind o f Tri n e cTD a n i \ul7 
whose appointment as Viceroy' of the Deccan is com- 
memorated m an inscription at Aslrgarh dated April 20, 
1001 The land revenue assessment of the Khandesh Sviba 
was summarily enhanced by 50 per cent 1 In compliment to 
the pnnee the name of KhandCsh was changed to Dandesh, 
as stated in the well-known inscription on the Buland 
Darwazii, or Lofty Portal, of the Great Mosque at Fathpur- 
Sikrl, which records Akbar’ s triumphant return to his former 
capital m the forty'-sixth year of his reign (a ir 1010) The 
famous passage, * So said Jesus, on whom be peace ! The\ 
world is a bridge , pass over it, but build no house upon 
it ’, occurs near the close of the eastern section of the 
document 2 

(The grant of an exceptionally wide jurisdiction to the 
younger pnnee probably was intended as a counterpoise 
to the growing power of the elder, Prince Salim, then in 
open rebellion ^ Possibly Akbar may have thought of 
dividing the empire, as Aurangzeb proposed to do a century 


Alrt, \ol n, p 221 the sajing attributed to Tesus 1ms 

* Lattf, p 147 The source ot not been discovered 
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later, and of securing lus younger son in possession of the 
southern and 'western proMnccs 
(However that may be, the attitude of Prince Salim 
rendered absolutely necessary the return of the empcroP) 
to Ins capital if lie wished to retain Ins crown, treasures, 
and life, which were all tlireatened by the ungrateful and 


undutiful conduct of Ins first-born son, the well-beloved 
Shaikhu Baba, the child of many prayers (Akbar accord- 
ingly made all possible speed in the task of organizing the 
conquered provinces, and marched in April for Agra, w r here 
he soon arrived, probably early m May 1601 ") 

Asirgarli was the last of the long list of Akbar’s con^ 
quests, which had been practically continuous for forty-' 
five vears ‘ Hardly e\ er ’, observes the Jesuit historian, 

* did he undertake anything which he failed to bring to 
a successful issue , so that his good fortune is celebrated 


throughout the cast by the current saying, “ As fortunate 
as Akbar ” ’ 

(But the perfidy which failed to wan and the ignoble j 
corruption which won Asirgarh marked the waning of 
Akbar’s fortunate star His remaining years w r ere few and 
evil Cflc was no longer * the terror of the East ’, and was 
forced to lay aside for et er lus grandiose projects of winning 
>:back the Central Asian realms lost by lus grandfather, 1 * * * 5 of 


/annexing the kingdoms of Golkonda and Bljapur, of carry-'’ 
'ing lus victorious arms to the extremity of the Peninsula, 
and of driving into the sea the hated Portuguese whose 
ships and forts mocked at Ins power -) For the rest of hisl 
tmie all Ins failing energy was required to hold what he 


possessed and to save himself from ignominious supersessioij( 


1 Abu-1 Fnzl begins bis desenp- 
; tion of the provinces of the 
empire as in 1595 with the words 
* I propose to begin with Bengal, 
which is at one extremity of 
Hindustan, and to proceed to 
Znbulistan [=the Kabul tern- 
tors], and I hope that Iran 

[Persia] and Turiin [Transoxinna], 

and other countnes maj be added 

to the count ’ (Afn, vol n, p 115) 

5 Akbar hated the Portuguese 


as a power His personal liking 
and"' friendship for individual 
Portuguese pnests seem to have 
been sincere Purchas, a careful 
student of lus authonties, believed 
that Akbar * longed to adde the 
rest of India, whatsoever is be- 
twixt Indus and Ganges even 
to the Cape Comon, to his 
Dominion ’ ( Pilgnmcs , chap iv , 
Wheeler, Early Travels in India, 
V 28) 
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by Jus rebellious son The city of Fathpur-Slkri, on -which 
fie had lavished so much thought and so many millions of 
rupees lay desolate_and_deserted, a monument _o£._shattered 
bel iefs a nd the -vanity of human wishes. He had reason to 
take to heart the words which form part of the inscription 
already quoted * TV orldly pleasures are but momentary; 
spend then thy life in devotion and remember that what 
remains of it is valueless ' 

The story of Prince Salim s prolonged rebellion of Prrnce 
Daniyal s d eath , and other events which saddened the 
closmg years of Akbar s glorious life will be told m the next 
chapter Before those subjects are discussed it will be 
fitting to notice the interesting and little known details 
of the Jesuit dealings with both Akbar and Salim, as well 
as of the final embassy sent to Goa in 1601 , and to m ark 
the beginnings of commercial intercourse between England 
and the Mogul empire 

Father. JPmheiro having been reheied at Lahore by 
Father Corsi, joined the imperial camp apparently soon 
after the capitulation of Asirgarh. and experienced intense 
pleasure at meeting Jerome Xavier, from whom he had been 
parted for about three years He offered pictures of the 
Virgin to Akbar, which were received with gratitude and 
indications of profound reverence The emperor made many 
inquiries concerning the Pope and was particularly interested 
in the ceremony of kissing the foot_of His Holiness The 
Father explained that a cross was marked on the Pontiff s 
shoe m order to show that the homage was really offered’ 
to Christ through his Vicar and not to the Pope personally 
Akbar also made the Jesuit explain the proper method of mak- 
ing the sign of the cross When the emperor marched to Agra 
in April 1601 he- brought both Xavier and Pmheiro with him 

Early m 1601 Akbar resolved to send an embassy to 
Goa The ambassador selected was a wealthy and influential 
nobleman of Gujarat, whose name is disguised as Cogetquius 
Sultanus Hama, meaning seemingly, Khwaja Sultan Hamid, 
or something like that 1 Father Benedict of Goes was 
1 Mi efforts to identify tins person have failed 


J 
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ordnance Du Jarric drily remarks that the ambassador 
must have appreciated the meaning of that ‘ martial sym- 
phony ’ Nothing more appe irs to be on record concerning 
tlie results of the mission, which evidently failed in securing 
active Portuguese support 1 

While at Goa Father Benedict of Goes received orders 
from his superiors to proceed to Tibet, winch v\ is supposed 
to offer a field favourable to the spread of the Christian 
faith Father Machado was sent v\ith lnm to Agra m order 
to lake his place at Akbar’s court The emperor, as we 
have seen, had marched from Burhanpur late in April JC01, 
and must have arrived at Agra in May. He was there 
when Benedict and Machado came from Goa Either 
Pinheiro went out some leagues to meet them on the road 

Akbar graciously gave Pinheiro, who w is a favourite of 
Ins, permission to return to Lahore, where the newly- 
appointed Viceroy, Kulij Khan, had shown hostility to the 
Christians 

The Fathers made the bold demand th it the emperor 
might be pleased to issue written orders under Ins seal 
expressly permitting such of Ins subjects as desired it to 
embrace Christianity without let or hindrince Akbar, 
after satisfying himself that the Christians at Lihore had 
been hardly used, agreed to the F ither’s request Up to 
that, time the liberty to convert Musalmans to the Christian 
faith had depend* d on verbal instructions only The notion 
that such liberty should be confirmed by signed and seahd 
orders was regarded by the court officials as destructive of 
the Muslim religion The officials llso fe ired th it tin issue 
of orders in the sense desired by the Fithers would be dis- 
pleasing in the highest degree to Kulij Khan, th* Viceroy, 
at Lahore, at that time the most jiowerful ind influent! if 
supporter of the throne, whose hostility was not to be 
provoked lightly The eunuch in charge of the eh pirlmc nt* 
c onseque nil} he sit lied to c irrv out his master’s instructions, 

> Du Tiiitk , in, f> 1-0 <|iim ns fi i< 1 Hie cuslod} of th' I 

* '1 lie i mploww nt of a t nnia 1) wjl [ 

vris n< c» ssvrj I y < iuv one of tin * 
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and respectfully suggested reconsideration The difficulties 
placed m the way of issue of the "written orders were so 
great that the Fathers almost despaired of success Ulti- 
mately they obtained the good offices of a young man who 
had been Pmhciro’s pupil, and had opportunities of private 
access to the emperor The > oung man w as able to overcome 
e\ en the powerful opposition of Aziz Koka, who was at that 
time the great officer charged with the scaling of imperial 
commands The desired document was made out m due 
form and handcd_ to the Fathers Akbar’s determined 
action convinced the Muhammadans that he could no longer 
be considered a Muslim 


Pmheiro, having t\on a success so notable, was allowed 
to return to Lahore, and was given a horse for the journey 
Before he left he had the pleasure of laying before Akbar 
a work by Jerome Xavier, entitled the ‘ Mirror of Holiness ’ 
(Miratu-1-Ktids), or alternatively, ‘ The Life of the Messiah ’ 
( Dastdn-i-Maslli ), which had been composed m Portuguese 
and translated into Persian by Xavier with expert help 
Akbar was delighted with the treatise, and insisted on 
Aziz Koka reading it aloud to him That nobleman, who 
must have hated the task, made the best of a bad business, 
and asked that a second copy might be prepared for his 
owti use The actual manuscript presented to Akbar m 
1602 is said to be that now r m the Bodleian Library 1 
Prince Salim showed anxiety as great as that of Ins father 
to_secure Portuguese support, and through it command of 
Europeanjordnance In the year 602, while in open 
rebellion, he cultivated assiduously the friendship of the 
| Fathers, _and did his best to persuade them that he was 
sincerely devoted to the Christian religion and especially 


1 The MS is No 804 in Cata- 
logue Persian MSS = Fraser, 206 
It contains 200 folios of 15 lines 
each, written in a clear and legi- 
ble naslaKk hand, and measures 
by 5| inches An illuminated 
cross is inserted on folio l b The 
colophon states that the book was 
finished to Akbar’s order in 1602, 
the date being written m Persian 


words, with the addition of the 
Ugh! year 47 All the incidents 
mentioned in the text, except 
the reference to the Bodleian 
copy, will be found m Maclagan, 
p 86, with other details The 
same author gives a nearly com- 
plete account of Jerome Xavier’s 
works (pp 110-18) 
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to the cult of the Virgin Mary lie c\cn sent an cmo\ to 
Goa ashing that priests might be accredited to his rival « 
court at Allahabad But the Provincial cautioush declined 
to entangle himself m such a dangerous affair and rctunud 
a polite refusal The prince also entered into private 
correspondence with Xavier, who was as cautious as his 
superiors, and showed the pnnec s letters to Ahhnr Salim 
tried to secure the Father’s goodwill In presenting him 
with a black cloak which be bad worn lnmsclf He also 
sent for the use of the church a lua\\ silver image of the 
infant Jesus, and round Ins neck wore a locket containing 
portraits of Jesus and the Virgin He subscribed lus letters 
with the sign of the cross 

After the final reconciliation w ith his.fatlur in^Nov ember 
HKH the prince, while staving at Agra continued lus flatter- 
ing attentions to Xavier He employed skilled artists to 
reproduce sacred Christian images, and had a enicifiv 
engmed on a large emerald which lie wore suspended 
bv a chain from Ins neck He also contributed consider- 
able sums for the erection of a suitable church at Agra, 
and professed the deepest interest m Xa\iers theological 
writings The obvious msinecritv of Ins proceedings needs 
no comment 

The strange adventures and proceedings of John Mildcn- 
li.all or Midnnll nrc known from Ins two letters printed b\ 
Purrli is combined with certain information collected bv 
Orrm ami foster from the Hist India (ompans s records 
Mtlcb nhill, «i m»re limit, was emploved in 1000, while tin 
i stahhshnv nt of tin compim was under adjustment to 
Im ir a Mler from (}min Eliza txth t e > \kbir r» ejne sting 
lib' rt\ to tride in lus donmuons on terms as ge»oel ns t lio < 
enjovtd hv the Portuguese The te\t of tin letter does 
not s t ,m to he record'd (T Abide nli dl snI<d_from J/ipdon 
for the emst of Sjria on Iebnmrv 12, lWi f and nrriveel 
overlaml at Aleppo on Ma\ 21 of that vear Metre tltui 
u \e er later Juh 7, 1000 In h ft Ah ppo, travelling with 
ri t n it < irtv.an anel so jourrievrel through M<*-o|y>f arm 
and Per la to Knndnhlr on the fronti* r of AUnr’v * nip r 
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His further proceedings are related in a long letter addressed 
to Mr Richard Staper, dated from Kaswln (Casbin) in Persia 
on October 3, 160G, nearly a year after Akbar’s death 

^From Kandah ar lie had made his way to Lahore early 
m 1G03, and on arrival there had re port ed lnmsclf by letter 
to Akbar, who directed him to proceed to Agra^ He com- 
plied, and, after a journey of tnenty-one days, was well 
received at court He must have been amply supplied 
with cash, because he states that at Ins audience he pre- 
sented the emperor with tv'cnty-nmc good horses, some of 
which cost £50 or £G0 each He was then summoned to 
state Ins business before the council of ministers He replied 
that the Queen of England sought the friendship of Akbar 
and trading privileges in Ins empire equal to those of the 
Portuguese He further asked the emperor not to take 
offence if the English should capture Portuguese ships or 
ports on Ins coasts 

Some days later Akbar presented Mildenhnll with gifts 
worth £500 nnd flattered lum with fair words But the 
situation changed when the emperor consulted Ins Jesuit 
friends at Agra and Lahore, who were ‘in an exceeding 
great rage ’, and denounced Englishmen generally ns thieves 
and spies The Jesuits gained over the councillors, so that 
Mildenhnll, failing to obtain any satisfaction, absented 
himself from court Akbar then soothed linn by more fair 
words and presents of rich garments Six months thus 
passed, during which the Jesuits bought over Akbar’s two 
principal ministers with bribes of at least £500 each, and 
enticed away the Armenian interpreter of the envoy, who 
was obliged to w r ork hard studying Persian for six months 
in order to be able to speak for himself He then resumed 
attendance at court and requested permission to depart 
because lie felt unable to withstand the Jesuits He also 
asked Akbar to hear a statement of his griet ances Audience 
was granted on a Wednesday, evidently some time m 1605 
The Sunday following was appointed for hearing the state- 
ment of Mildenliall, who explained the advantages to be 
derived by the emperor from friendship and commerce 


I 


Mildcn- 
lmll at 
Akbnr’s 
court 


*- ,r H \K11 M! Till, CJKLVT MOGLL 

with Enpinnti, on terms snnil ir to tliosc arrinped In the 
queen as itli Turkey Prince Sulim stood forward and 
expressed Ins lpreement with Mddcnhull, who hud urputd 
tint intercourse with the Jesuits for ten or twche stars 
lnd not resulted either in the armnl oT in unh iss\ or in 
the receipt of \ahmblc presents Mildenlnll promised that 
Aklnr should pet from Enplane! both tlie embassy and the 
presents Vkbnr then luuphed at t lie Jesuits and directed 
his rlnef minister, tailed the Yictroj In the writer, and 
c\ identic the Khan-i Azam (A 71 / Koka), to make out and 
seal form d elocuments prantinp Milde ninth's requests in 
full Y\ ithin thirtj da\s the pajKrs we rc aclualh completeel, 
and, as an c\tro precaution confirmetl In the* prince Ulan 
Mildenlnll was writmp on Octeiber .'i, 1C0G, he had them 
with him in Persia 1 Aeeordinp to Ormi, he aetualls 
obtained the farnuln, after Akbar's death, from Jnh.JnpIr 
'l'h' eliscornhtun of the Jesuits, therefe>re, must hast tuleii 
phut in Aupust or September 1005, after the reeoncilmtion 
with Salirn and shorth before Akb tr s fatal illness, wlneli 
be pan late in S' pte mber 

'Ilu elnef motne wlmb influenced Akb ir and lus son in 
prantinp the requests of tin Enplish nu cn ojdenth w is 
th» esjaete-el pratifi'-ation of their innitc tad < upiehtc 
An einliin from a country so distant is Lnplund would 
Ik re p irde d mel repre s< nt« el as a nil sion b'armp tribute 
to tlu fe>/>t of tic throw, vhil» tlu ar 1 omp tin mp presents 
would 1>- uit> re -.till" a* eimo-iti's in aehhtion te> be mi! 
vehoai' for tlmr intrin-.!' calm 
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Portuguese Jesuits , nnd died on the 29th of May, which 
confirmed the suspicion and he adds that ‘ Andrew' 
Starkey was poisoned somewhere on the way by two friars ’ 1 
Mildcnhall himself was reputed to have used the same 
secret weapon, and to hn\ c perished by it } 

‘ The rest of lus story ’, Ormc obscr\ cs, 4 is a cry obscure 
He returned to Persia, if not before, in 1G10, with some 
commission, in which two others, young men, w’ere joined , 
whom it is said he poisoned, m order to embezzle the effects 
committed to their common charge, with which he re- 
paired to Agra, where lie turned Roman Catholic, and 
died lnmsclf of poison, leaving all he possessed to a French- 
man, whose daughter lie intended to marry Mr Kerridge 
w as at that time the resident at Agra , but being constantly 
occupied in attendance on the court, sent for Wittmgton 
to collect the effects left by Mildcnhall , of which to the 
amount of 20,000 dollars w ere reco\ crcd ’ 2 


It is, of course, impossible now' to judge how far such 
suspicions of poisonings on all sides were justified Probably 
they were quite unfounded in many cases, if not m all 
Mildcnhall s negotiations seem to have formed the basis of 
the decision taken a few years later to send Sir Thomas Roe 
as the duly accredited ambassador of King James I 
CMddenhnU’s informal mission was, as we have seen, F Jrs t 


connected with the proposed formation of a chartered com- 
pany fortrade_m_thc east That project took shape on the^Enst 
last_day of 1G00, when Queen Elizabeth granted her charter 
to ‘the Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading with the East Lidies ’, and so founded the famous 
East India Company 3 } The results of that Company’s I 


India 
Compnnt , 
iDec 31, 

It 000 


1 Ormc, Historical Fragments, 
4to, 1805, p 333 Jerome Xavier, 
in Ins letter dated September C 
^(n s ), 1004, published by Mac- 
lagan only (pp 80, 93}, accuses 
the ‘English heretic’ [sal Milden- 
hnll] of contriving a ‘ diabolical 
plot nnd giving lavish bribes 
Xnvier was of opimon that the 
Enghsliman would never obtain 
the concessions ashed for No 

doubt both sides bribed as 
hem ily ns tlieir resources per- 

mitted 

Orme, op cit , p 342 The 


curious reader will find further 
details about Mildcnhall (Midnnll) 
nnd Canning in Letters received by 
the East India Company from its 
Servants in the East, vol n, 1018- 
15, cd Foster, Sampson, Low 
& Co , 1897 Mildcnhall seems to 
lia\ e been a rogue That i olume 
does not support the poisoning 
hypothesis, so far as Canning was 
concerned 

* A copy' of the charter will be 
found in Purclins, cd MncLehose, 
-v ol n, pp 300-91 
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proceedings are known m substance to everybody They do 
not, however, concern the biography of Akbar, who may 
never have heard of the newly founded institution Milden- 
hall, one of the three or four Englishmen known personally 
to him, may or may not have informed him on the subject 
No important consequences resulted from the entry of the 
Company mto Indian trade until after Akbar’s death But 
no account of his reign could be considered complete which 
|Should fail to notice the remarkable fact that the powerf 
'which became the heir of the Moguls was bom during the^ 
|life and reign of the real founder of the Mogul empire \ 
The merchants of London, who incorporated themselves 
by virtue of Ehzabeth’s charter, aimed primarily at annex- 
ing a share of the profitable Dutch trade with the Spice 
Islands The subsequent development of the trade in India 
proper was in large measure an afterthought consequent 
on the failure of the attempt to oust the Dutch from the 
Indian Archipelago, which failure was made definitive by 
the massacre of Amboyna in 1628 

The Dutch had already entered mto possession of a valuable 
trade m the eastern oeas when their East India Company 
was incorporated on March 20 ,1602 They did not come 
into contact with Akbar Tne establishment of English 
‘ factories ’, or trading stations, on the coast of the Bay 
of Bengal in 1610-11 marks the effective beginning of Anglo- 
Indian commerce, five or six years after Akbar’s death 
The first English ship to arrive at an Indian port was the 
Hector, commanded by Captain William .Hawkins, which 
called at Surat m August 1608, and, after doing a little trade 
with much difficulty, went on to Bantam The few English- 
men who visited India during Akbar’s lifetime were merely 
pioneers surveying the ground for the operations of future J 
ge nerat ions The first Englishman to reside m India, as 
already mentioned, was the Jesuit, the Rev Thomas 
Stephens or Stevens, who came out m 1579 and laboured 
for forty years as a zealous priest and missioner m Goa 
and the neighbourhood, taking no part in politics So far 
as appears Akbar never heard of his existence The emperor 
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must have had some communication with John Newbery 
and Ralph Fitch when they were at Agra and Fathpur- 
Sikrl in 1585, as otherwise he could not have taken their 
companion, William Leedes, the jeweller, into his service, 
but Fitch makes no mention of any audience being granted 
to Ins party The only other J3ritisli subject known to have 
co nver sed with Akbar is John Mildenhall, whose story has 
been related The notions about England which Akbar 
can have picked up from those trading visitors must have 
been fragmentary and confused, and m all probability he 
formed a poor opinion of their country Mildenhall was not 
a creditable representative 

The only European power concerning which Akbar 
possessed . any_ substantial knowledge was the Portuguese, 
and his interest m Portuguese affairs was mainly aroused 
by Ins intense desire to destroy the settlements of the 
intrusive foreigners ulio dared to trespass on the coast of 
one of his richest provinces, and to humble him by requirmg 
his ships to sail under cover of passports granted by Portu- 
guese authority 


APPENDIX A 

Official account of the Capitulation of Aslrgarh 

, Professor Dowson the translator of the extracts quoted below, 
j certifies that, uith certain exceptions, the Akbarndma of . Faiz j 
SirlnndLis 4 nothing more than a compilation from the Tabakdt-i 
j|u4A5nrr and the Akbar-ndma of Abu-1 Fazl It ends with the 
lilatter - work in 1010 h (1602 a d ) ’ (E & D , vi, 116) The 
extracts, therefore, sat e \\ here difference is noted, are equivalent 
to passages from Abu-1 Fazl’s book The relevant parts will 
now be cited 

‘ On the 21st Safar [scd a n 1009] news arrived of the capture 
of Ahmndnagar on the 18tli ’ (p 144) That date is equivalent 
to August 10, 1600 (os) 

The author then grv es a brief account of the fall of Ahmadnagar, 
followed b> a gap m the translation marked 

He continues (p 145) 

‘A few da\s after, Bahadur sent Sadat Khan and Shaikh Pjr 
Muhammad Husain, two of Ins chief men, to the Emperor, with ten 
elephants and ail entreat} for forgneness Two dnjs nftemards, 
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Shaikh PIr Muhammad was sent bnck into the fortress, and Sada 
Khun was kept ns the guest of Shaikh loirld The escort wlncITITai 
come out with him wns ordered to return with PIr Mnlmmmad , hu 
the men, about a hundred in number, declnrcd that they would no: 
return into the fortress and become prisoners (nilr) in Aslrgarli Per 
mission to remain was given to those who could give some bail tlmi 
they would not run away, otherwise they were to lie put m confine 
ment In the end some found the required bail, and some went bael 
into the fortress ’ 

That passage as it stands by itself is absurd and Incredible 
But when read in the light of Du Jarnc’s straightforward narra- 
tive, it is seen to be a garbled account of the kidnapping ol 
Bahadur with Ins escort about the end of August The writer 
is careful to make no mention of the king The extraordinary 
phrase that * Sadat Khun was kept as the guest of Shaikh Farid ’ 
is merely a polite w'ay of saying that lie was made prisoner 
Although Du Janie docs not happen to mention PIr Muhammad 
and Sadat Khan by name, there is no difficulty about believing 
that they were kidnapped along with their king, and that negotia- 
tions for capitulation were conducted through Pir Muhammad 
The statement that a hundred of the escort made a pun in order 
to excuse their refusal to rejoin the garrison is ridiculous We 
.arc then told that some were allowed out on bail, some were 
Jimprisoncd, and some allowed to return to the fortress Why ? 

The author continues without a break 

‘ Among the causes which brought about the surrender of the fortress 
was the impurity of the atmosphere, winch engendered two diseases 1 
One urns paralysis of the lower extremities, from the waist downwards, 
winch deprived the sufferer of the powers of motion , the other was 
weakness of sight These maladies greatly distressed and discouraged 

! thc men of the garrison, so that men of all ranks and degrees were 
of one mind and voice in urging Bnhfidur to capitulnle At their 
instance lie wrote to the Emperor offering to surrender ’ 

It will be observed that the author states that a corrupted 
atmosphere, manifested by two non-fatal disorders, was merely 
among the causes leading to the capitulation That ^statement 
is wholly inconsistent with Abu-1 Fazl’s allegation of mortality 
on a gigantic scale The kidnapping of the king having been 
concealed, the author necessarily pretends that Bahudur remained 1 
withm the walls to the end 
He continues without interruption 

4 When Bahadur came out, the Emperor held a grand darbdr, at 
which all the great men were present, and Bahudur was amazxd at the 
splendour and state Mukarnb Klifin, and several other of Bahadur’s 
, nobles, were sent into the fortress, in advance of Shaikh Abu 1 Farl, 
l to inform the garrison of the surrender, and to require the giving up 
of the keys When they approached, Mukarrib Khan’s father mounted 
the top of the fort, ana reviled him for having thrown his master into 
bonds and surrendered the fort Unable to endure his abuse, the son 

1 Dowson’s note — 4 Abu-1 Fazl 100,000 animals in the fortress, 
sajs that the pestilence arose and that 25,000 human beings 
from the penning up of more than died from it ’ 
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stnbl>cd himself two or three times in the abdomen, and a few di^s 
afterwards he dad On the 17th Snfar the ro\al forces were admitted, 
and the he\s were given up Klifin Khilnan, who had come from 
Ahmadnnear went into the fortress, and placed the royal seal on the 
treason and warlike stores, which wire then placed in charge of 
responsible oflicers lust at this time Slim'i Tfinl Beg of Tntta died 

* On the 8th Shn’ban the 1 nipcror bestowed great honours on Shaikh 
Vbo 1 l'ozl etc Tin 1 mi>cror went in ami iiis])ccted the fortress 
Ml tla treasures anil effects of Bahadur Khun, which hail been collected 
li\ Ins ancestors ilnriiifj two hundred eears, were brought out, and the 
wives and women of Balifulur, two hundred in number, were presented 
The l'nijicror staled m the place three dues anil then proceeded to 
Burlifinpur On the JStli Slinwwfd all the eountre of the Daklnn, 
Birar KhUndcsti, Mfihw i and Gujarut were placed under the rule of 
Prince OQim ill ’ 

That pissage contains statements c\en more absurd than 
those m the first extract, which it resembles by including veiled 
references to the kidnapping winch had occurred at. the end of 
August 

The 4 grand darhar ’ placed b\ Sirlnndl in January 1001, 
.when as we know from the mosque inscription, the fortress 
Tenth surrendered, is the one held at the end of August 1000, 
when Vhbnr 4 sat like a statue 4 , forced Bahadur to prostrate 
himself and then kidnapped him The success of the bribery 
operations m Jnnunn did not olTer occasion for a solemn court 
function The author had just told us that Bahadur, in deference 
to the wishes of all ranks of the garrison, had written offering 
to capitulate lie now states that information had to be sent 
to the garrison that the capitulation had taken plncc The king, 
too, is represented ns being m bonds ’ Muknrnh Khan, who 
is sud to lm\c stabbed himself because of his fathers abuse, 
clearly is the plain spoken x outli murdered b\ order of Akhar 
His father must he the unnamed Ybvssimnn commandant of 
Du Jarrie whose reproaches alleged to hn\e been hurled at lus 
son were rinlh directed against the perfidious emperor If 
Bahadur had come out to surrender in accordance with the 
urgent entreaties of the whole garrison, why should Muknrnh 
Khan he blamed for Ins so\ crcign s enptiv lty ? 

The dates are impossible Ahmndnngnr fell on Snfar 18, the 
news reaching Aslrgnrh on the 21st We are now told that 4 on 
the 17th Snfar the roy nl forces were admitted [to Aslrgnrh], and 
the kevs were given up ’, which is absurd 

a A n 1009 began on July 3 (os), 1G00 Consequently the 
18th of Snfar, the second month (29 days July +19 of August= 
48 days) was August 19 (Mulmrmm, first month, 30 day r s + 18 
of second month = 48 dais) The fortress of Asirgarli was 
surrendered in January 1001, notTn August 1600, and long after 
the fall of -Ylmindnagnr, not before it, as stated by the author 
The capitulation took place on the 22nd of Rajab, the sev entli 
month of a ii 1009 = January 17, 1601, and not in Safnr the 
second month The conferment of honours in Sha’han, the 
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eighth month, is therefore correctly stated The dating of 
Prince Dumyal’s appointment in Shawwaf, the tenth months 
April 1G01, also is correct 

Tlie clironology is muddled in many books, but so much 
exposition must suffice It v ouJd be too tedious to examine in 
detail the errors of various writers One of the v.orst is that in 
Burgess, The Chronology of Modem India, l'JJS}, where the full 
of Aslrgarh is placed in J 599 



CHAPTER XI 


REBELLION OF PRINCE SALIM , DEATH OF PRINCE 
DANIYAL AND OF VIvBAR S MOTHER, SUBMISSION 
AND ARREST OF PRINCE SALIM , LAST ILLNESS AND 
DEATH OF AKBAR (OCTOBER lGO r >) , DESECRATION OF 
HIS TOMB (1091) 

( As early ns 1591, when the emperor suffered from an 
attack of colic, he expressed lus suspicion that Prince Salim 
had caused poison to be administered to him It is impos- 
sible to say whether or not the suspicion was then justified , 
* but it is certain that bn 1G00 Salim had become utterly 
wean of waiting for the long-deferred and ardently desired 
succession ~)The prince, who was then thirty-one years o f 
age, felt nggric\ ed because the reign of his father had already 
lasted more than forty ) cars, and Akbar’s strong con- 
stitution seemed to postpone indefinitely the close of Ins 
life Salim, therefore, following many evil precedents in 
Asiatic luston r , resolved to anticipate the course of nature, 
and occupy the imperial throne by force, whatever might 
be the consequence to Ins father The prince w T as then 
residing at Ajmer 

Shahbuz Ivlian Kambn ^w ho had been appointed to assist 
Salimin the administration of the Ajmer province, died in 
1600, probably about the middle of the year 2 
The deceased nobleman, although renowned for generosity 
and lavish expenditure, l eft beh ind him immense_wealili, 
winch Salim prornptly_appropnated,_thus providing- himself 
wi th cash for the executio n of. his medi tated t reason 3 
Raja Man Singh, governor of Bengal and Bihar, who 
disliked the Bengal climate, usually resided at Ajmer, 


1 BadaonI, ll, 390 
1 The precise date of the dentil 
of Shulibuz Khun is not recorded 
He died in a n 1008, which 
ended in July 1000 The course 
of events indicates that his decease 


must ha\e occurred towards the 
close of a h 1008 

’ The treasure seized is said to 
have exceeded ten millions of 
rupees, a ‘ crore ’ (de Laet, p 
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leaving the administration of Ins provinces in the hands of 
deputies. About tins lime (a. n 1000) an Afghan chief 
named Usinfm Khun rebelled, defeated the imperial officers, 
and occupied the gi eater parf of Bengal Raj 7 Man Singh 
was obliged to take the held m person Jle acted will) 
vigour and defeated the rebels decisively at Sberpur At/ii, 
a small town, now apparently in the MurshTdfibad District 1 
The Jlsiju, after Ins victory, returned to court , and was raised, 
contrary to precedent, to the exalted rank of 1 commander 
of 7,000 reserved up to that time for members of the 
imperial family 

Man Singh remained in Bengal until a ir, 10)0 (a d 
100'f-O), when lie resigned the government and proceeded 
to Agra His offering of 000 elephants greatly pleased 
Akbar 2 He was, consequently, at the capital w hen Akhar 
became ill in September 1005 

l Salim bad been advised by Ins brother-in-law, Rfiji Man 
Smgh, to proceed on service ngainsl the Bengal rebels, and, 
according to one authority, the Baja went so far as to 
counsel the prince to take possession of the eastern pro- 
vinces If Man Singh really gave that counsel, it would 
have been offered for the purpose of keeping Salim out of 
the way, and opening up KhusrO’s path to the throne? 
Salim, however, who was not inclined to endanger his own 
prospects by nbscncc m remote regions, decided to retire 
no farther than Allahabad, where he hid parlisans He 
had hoped to obtain possession of Agra, the capita) and chief 
treasure city of the empire, which at that time probably 
had not less than fifteen million pounds sterling of cash 
stored in the vaults of the fort Kuhj Khan, the gov ernor 
of Agra, visited the prmee, who was advised by some of his 
adherents to sei^e the visitor, but Salim shrank from that i 

1 It wns In the Sbnrlfftb&d ’ Stfwiirl, Hint of Jlmgal (c<J 
Sirkiir (Ain, vol it, p 140), 1813), p 100 Aba-1 Vnri, after 

which, according to JlJodwnnn, bis m inner, inhitmfiCH the extent 
extended ‘ from BurdwAn to Fulh of tin success gained by the 
Singh, soutii of MurshTdabftd * rebellious chief * 'ihe province 
(Ibid , vo! f, p 141) 'J'bomlon be siys, ‘ sins not lost, but the 
(Gazetteer) mentions ‘ Sccrporc relxds got possession of some 
1 8 miles W by S from Mursbfd- places ’(AN, in K & J) , v/, 08) 
fibad 
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dangerous treachery, and finding that Kuh] TChfin would 
jnot betray his trust passed on eastwards In July he crossed 
the Jumna a few miles from the city, and carefully avoided 
an interview with Ins grandmother, who desired to dissuade 
him from his purpose of rebellion and had come out to meet 
him The old lady, who loved him ardently, was deeply 
pained by his behaviour (^Sallm, on arrival at Allahabad, 
appropriated the revenue of Bihar, a treasure exceeding 
three million pounds sterling (80 lakhs of rupees), seized 
many provinces and districts extending from KalpLto 
Hajipur, and assigned them to his leading supporters as 
jaglrs Kutbu-d din Kokaltasli obtained Bihar , Allah Beg 
was appointed to Jaunpur , and so on Those acts amounted 
to avowed rebellion 1 

Akbar. havin g left the Deccan m April, as related m the 
last preceding chapter, must have arrived at Agra m Ma y 
Some time after his return, the exact date not being recorded, 
he re ceived reports that Salim was coming to court at th e 
head of 30,000 c avalry, and~tIhTE he had actually advan ced 
as far as Etaw ali (Itlwa), only seventy-three miles distant 
from the capital (The emperor dispatched an urgent letter 
filled with remonstrances and threats, directing his son to 
return to Allahabad.) He followed up that communication 
,by a' second conferring on the prince the government of 
■Bengal and_Orissa (Salim) took no notice of his appoint- 
ment to the eastern provinces, bui^submitted to the necessity 
of returning to Allahabad, where he openly assumed the 
royal style and set up as an independent king.) He was 
good enough to designate his father, by way of distinction, 
as the Great King 2 


i 1 Snlim crossed the Jumna on 

Amnrdad 1, UShI year 45 (March 
1000-March 1001) as stated bj 
A N in E & D , vi, 09 , that is 
to sail, about July 10, 1000 
Gladwin (i e Ma'fisn-i J ) asserts 
that Man Singh advised the seizure 
of the enstem provinces For the 
life of Kuhj (Qulij) Khan see 
Bloclimnnn, Am, ^ol i, pp 34 » , 
354 The names of the provinces 


seized bv Salim are given b\ 
de Laet * in corrupt forms At 
Ahbar’s dentil in 1005 the cash 
in Agra fort exceeded 20,000,000 
pounds sterling It can hardlj 
linvc been less than 15,000,000 in 
1000 

Gladwin, p vi * Pnnceps 
quippe sc ctinm regem, etsi 
Pntrem magnum dice ret re gem ’ 
(Du Jnmc, in, 118) 
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£ Either late in 1G01 or early in 1G02 Salim sent his adherent. 
Dost Muhammad of Kabul, generally designated by lus lntc: 
title of Ivlvwiija Jnhfm, as Ins cm oy to negotiate until Akbnr 
The cm oy remained at Agra for si\ months but the prince’i 
insincere protestations of regret for Ins conduct were couplet 
until conditions ulnch the emperor could not possiblj 
accept Salim required that he should be permitted tc 
\ lsit lns father at the head of 70,000 men, that all Ins grant' 
to Ins officers should be confirmed, and that Ins adherent' 
should not be regarded ns rebels The negotiations foi 
definite reconciliation consequently failed 3 At that time 
Akbnr could not make up Ins mind to fight Ins son, for 
whom he had undoubtedly felt unrm affection Ifou far 
he was influenced by parental love and how far by fear of 
Salim’s considerable power, cannot be determined Prob- 
ably lus hesitation was caused by both moti\ cs (Throughout 
the year 1602 the prince continued to hold Ins court at 
Allaliabad)and to maintain roval state ns king of the pro- 
vinces which lie had usurped (He emphasized lus claim to 
royalty by stoking both gold and copper money, specimens 
of which he had the impudence to send to lus father That 
insult moved Akbnr to action 1 ) 

The emperor wrote a full account of the misdeeds and 
insolence of the pnnee to Abu-1 Fnzl, who was m charge of 


1 For Dost Muhammad of 
Kabul, or Khwfiya Jahfin, sec 
Blochmnnn, Ain, \ol l, pp 424, 
477 He vrns highly favoured by 
Jahangir, who married his daugh- 
ter and appointed him to the 
important office of Bnhhshl He 
is frequently mentioned m Jahan- 
gir’s Memoirs, sec Bevendge’s 
Index The account of his mission 
to Akbnr is from van den Broechc 
in de Laet, p Iff The Takmll 
names Mir Sadr Jnhan ns the 
agent employed m these early 
negotiations, and he, too, may 
have been utilized The monev 
was gold and copper (nurenm 
atque nenenm monetam suo no- 
mine non modo cudi fecit, sed 
et ad patrem mi sit ut animum ejus 
magis umtaret), not gold andsilver, 


as Lethbridge (p 108) wrongly 
translates (de Laet, p §55) No 
specimen is recorded of those 
coins, which presumably were 
few in number and soon cnllcd m 
The siher * Snllml rupees seem 
to hn\c been struck nfter the 
pnnee s accession, before he find 
dies ready with his now title of 
Jahangir (Taylor, J A S B ^ 
1904, Num Suppl , pp 5-10; 
Certain Allnhnbnd coins of the 
44th and 45th years (1 500-1 G01) 
have been supposed to be coins 
struck dunng the pnnee s rebel- 
lion But they arc siher and do 
not bear Salim’s name, so they do 
not agree with the dcscnption m 
de Lnet (Rodgers, J A S B, 
part l, Aol lvii (1888), p 18, 
B M Calal , pp Iwiii, 48) 
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the impcrnl mkrtsls m the Drown His dispatch may be 
'Valid m June 1002 or cnrlv m Julv Alni-1 F117I snw tlic 
beecssilx for strong nclion nml n plied saving Hint lie would 
tain}: the princi bound to court Salim full} understood 
the danger to himself which would ensue on the acceptance 
of \hu-l 1 a?l s aduii and resolved to intercept and hill 
his fathers dearest sunning friend 1 The storv of the 
murder is relileel m detail b\ \sad Beg who made s]iccinl 
inqiur\ into the circumstances lie was m the suite of the 
returning minister as far as Jyronj now m the Tonk State, 
and begged to lie allowed to escort him to Gwfdior, because 
trenchers was feared Hut \hu-l Fa/1 refused to pay any 
heed to warnings and proceeded 011 the wav towards Agra 
with 111 inadequate eseort \\ in n he armed nt_Sarfu 
liarar ten or twehe miles from Nnrvvnr, he was again 
warned of the intended attach b\ 1 religious mendicant, but 
deliberated abstained from taking the most obvious pre- 
cautions and c\cn dismissed the guards offered to him by 
friends 

Fqrly-w ^thc mornmii o f August 12 AGO 2 . _J .hc minis ter 
was attached as lie was about to mnhc the day’s march, 
In B ir Sing h Jibe B nndela chieftain o L-Orchha, vvhom 
SaliniJiaeLhired for thcjuirposc The bandit chiefs force 
of fisc hundred mailed horsemen soon overpowered the 
resistance of the travellers small retinue £(Ybu-l FazI was 
transfixed by a lance and promptly decapitated His head 
was sent to Allahabad, where Salim received it with unholy 
jo\ and treated it with shameful insult 


e. 1 Du Tame (»n, 111) goes the 
following hrief nccoeint oT the 
murder, without naming the 
,< t 'etini I do not know whv he 
Miould describe Ahu-I Kn/I ns an 
adherent of Sulim ‘ Pater uiiin 
cum pnninrium i|iicmdum ducem 
& judicn Miigularis vinim, qm 
Clio nelhiicrclmt, qucmque die oh 
insignem prudent inin A. robur 
inugni facichat, \ocnssct, films, 
qunntum consiho luijus 6 re jintns 
futura cssent, prncsaglens, jicr 
insidias ilium m v in intcrflci cunit, 
^caputquc ad sc defem Quo facto 
1645 


et put rein non pnrum lmtnvit, ct 
rcginm oninem constemnvut ’ The 
Tahiti If represents the summons 
of Abu-1 Fn7l to court ns a recall 
due to Akbnr s displeasure at the 
tone of his reports concerning 
Prince Snllm (E AD, vn, 107) 
I do not believe thnt version 
The test follows the Fragmentum 
m do Lnct p 

* Asud Beg in E &, D , u, 
150-00 ‘ Caput principi nnssum, 

ingenti gnudio ipsum perfudit ’ 
(dc Lnct, p c-°l) * Snlfm it 

is said, had it thrown into “ an 


l 'i 


X 
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Salim’s 
account 
of the 
crime. 


The prmce felt no remorse for the crime On the contrary 
he gloried m it, and was graceless enough to place on recof 
the following account 

* I promoted Raja Bit Singh Deo, a Bundela Rajput, wh 
had obtained my favour, and who excels his equals and rein 
fives in valour, personal goodness and simple-heartedness 
to the rank of 3,000 The reason for his advancement an 
for the regard shown to him was that near the end of m; 
revered father’s time, Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl, who excelled th 
Shaikhzadas of Hindustan m wisdom and learning, ha< 
adorned himself outwardly with the jewel of sincerity, am 
sold it to my father at a heavy price He had been sum 
moned from the Deccan, and since his feelings towards m< 
were not honest, he both publicly and privately spok 
against me At this period, when, through strife-mongerinj 
intriguers, the august feelings of my revered father we}* 
entirely embittered against me, it was certain that if h 
obtained the honour of waiting on him (Akbar) it would b 
the cause of more confusion, and would preclude me fron 
the favour of union with him (my father) It becam 
necessary to prevent him from coming to court 

‘ As Bir Singh Deo’s country was exactly on the rout' 
and he was then a rebel, I sent him a message that if h< 
would stop that sedition-monger and kill him lie wouk 
receive every kindness from me By God’s grace, wliei 
Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl was passing through Bir Singh Deo’; 
country, the Raja blocked his road, and after a little contesl 
scattered Ins men and killed him He sent his head to me 
m Allahabad Although this event was a cause of anger in 
the mmd of the late King (Akbar), in the end it enabled 
me to proceed without disturbance of mmd to kiss the 
threshold of my father’s palace, and by degrees the resent- 
ment of the King was cleared away ’ 1 

The cynical effrontery of that passage would be difficult 
to beat The blasphemous ascription of success m tin 
treacherous murder to the grace of God is particularly dis- 
gusting, while the avowed indifference to Akbar’s feelings 


unworthy place ”, where it lay 
for a long time ’ (Bloclimnnn, Ain, 
sol i, p xxs ) Probably the 
quotation is from the Ma’Osirn-l 
Umarti Elplnnstonc and some 
other authors erroneously write 
‘ Nnr Singh ’ for * Bir Singh ’ 

1 Tnhflngir, 11 B , 1, 2 1, 25 


The explanations olTcreil in the 
Ma'asir-i Jahangir, E it D, vi, 
442—1, agree with those given by 
•Tnhanglr, but arc expressed at a 
little more length The author 
seems to deny that Salim struck 
coins in his own name 
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proves flu msmceritv of the writers frequent references to 
^us * re\ ored father 

(b'lio crime made \kbnr furious with rape and distracted 
with grief For three dins he abstained from appearing in 
public audit nee a dangerous omission in a count r> where 
the non-appearance of the so\ ereign for n single day might 
be the sign il for i resolution ) I'rgmt orders were sent out 
to hunt down and sla\ t lit elucf who had presumed to hill 
the emperors friend \klnr fell into the greatest con- 
ceivable passion when lie It arm d that Bir Singh had escaped 
through the territories of the Raja of Gwfdior, and he was 
much puzzled b\ conflicting reports which east the blame 
for the failure of the pursuit now on one person and now 
on another \( last lbout three months nfter the murder, 
tie called for \sad Heg (November, 1 002 ) and put him on 
special dutv to ascertain who was guiltj In due course 
prcsumahlv tow irds the end of 1(502 \sad Beg returned 
from his nmsion and jucheiouslv reported that nobody had 
erred inlcntionnlh , although there had been gross neglect, 
a fault shared by all concerned Ahbnr accepted the c\cuse, 
and did not prosecute lus researches further 1 * Bir Singh, 
although liotlv pursued and wounded on one occasion, 
evaded capture and lived to enjov the favour of Jahangir 
-as alreadv related : 

(*Thc murder was effectual for two years in stopping Akbar 
from taking strong measures to coerce his rebellious son} 

SAbu-1 Find, who thus met his dentil m the fifty-second 
venr of lus nge,)vvns the second son of Shaikh Mubarak, the 
learned unorthodox theologian who had been the first to 
suggest to Akbar the idea of assuming the spiritual as well 
as the temporal guidance of lus people FaizI, the Shaikh’s 
elder son, who had entered Akbnr’s service in 1567, was not 
ambitious of high official rank, and devoted himself mainly 
to literary pursuits He was content with a modest pro- 
vision ns ‘ commander of 400 ’, and died in 1595, two years 
after lus father, who had attained a great age Abu-1 Fazl, 


Lscapc 

of Bir 
Singh, (he 
murderer 


Abu I 
Fnzl 


1 Asad Beg in E D , vi, 102 made in December 1002 

i Asad Beg s report must lmvc been 3 TahmJl, in E & D , vi, 114 
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who had shown extraordinary precocity and had sper 
e studious youth, succeeded m 1574, by means of a Koran' 
commentary, in attracting the attention of the emperoi 
Having once entered on the road to advancement he too 
good care to secure his continual progress, and m du 
course attained the lofty and lucrative dignity of ‘ corr 
mander of .4,000 ’ His favour at court became so marke 
that the Jesuits speak of him as * the King’s Jonathan 
He appears to have possessed more influence over Akba 
than that enjoyed by any other person It ’was not neces 
sary to appoint him to any of the highest offices II 
occupied an informal position as Secretary of State am 
Private Secretary, which secured him m practice greate 
power than if he had been Vakil or Vizier lie was large! 
concerned in developing his father’s ideas, especially thos 
of universal toleration and the spiritual headship of th 
emperor It is not clear how far he advised or supports 
his master’s unworthy insults to Islam which obvious! 
violated the principle of toleration He suppresses mentio, 
of them, our knowledge of the facts being derived fron 
BadaonI and the Jesuits 

\ The brilliant official success of Abu-1 Fazl was due part! 
to his exceptional intellectual gifts and partly to his adroit 
ness as a courtier He resembled Francis Bacon m com 
bining extraordinary mental powders and capacity for worl 
with the servility' of an ambitious courtier Fathe: 

. Monserrate, vho knew him intimately, had no hesitatioi 
m declaring that Abu-1 Fazl easily surpassed all his con 
temporaries m acuteness of intellect y The observation 
undoubtedly true, is supported by the verdict of later age; 
and the testimony of the successful minister’s writings 
When BadaonI describes Abu-1 Fazl as being * officious 
time-serving, openly faithless, continually studying the 
emperor’s whims, a flatterer beyond all bounds ’, 2 the 
language may be censured for its obvious malice, but I dc 
not think it is far from the truth Notwithstanding Bloch- 

1 ‘ Qui acumine ingenii facile p 039) 
omnes superabat ’ (Comment anus, * BadfionI, u, 202 
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mann’s opinion to the contrary, the author of the Ahbarndma 
and Atn-i Ahbnrl actually vns a consummate and shameless 
flatterer Both works were conceived and executed as 
monuments to the glory of their writer’s master Almost 
all matters considered detrimental to Akbar’s renown are 


suppressed, glossed _ 03 _er, or occasionally .even falsified 
Abu-1 Fazl, when not influenced by lus resolve to magnify 
Akbar at all costs, nas more conscientious in the collection 
of facts than most Asiatic historians, and vas especially 
careful about the details of chronology But his books are 
one-sided panegyrics, and must be treated as such bj r 
a critical historian Their merits as literature will be con- 


sidered m the fifteenth chapter 
Abu-1 Fazl availed himself of the liberty allowed by lus 
'iteligion in Ins relations with women He hod at least the 
canonical four wn es 1 His private life, when judged by 
a Muslim standard, was considered to be blameless He 
had a prodigious appetite, rivalling that of Sultan Mnhmtid 
Bigarha of Gujarat, and is reputed to hat e consumed daily 
nearly thirty pounds of food 2 
His sincerity in adopting and managing Akbar’s ridiculous 
eclectic^ religion may be doubted or even denied, with good 
reason Bndtionl relates a conversation which he had with 


him about 1576, when Badiionl inquired, ‘ Who will have a 
greater passion for all the notorious heresies than yourself? ’ 
The reply was, ‘ I -wish to_wander for a few days m the 
vale of infidelity for sport ’ 3 The obvious inference of 
insincerity to be drawn from that reply is supported by 
the anecdote of Prince Salim’s malicious delight m finding 
< v forty scribes copying Korfins at the Secretary’s house when 
,, the prince paid a surprise visit 4 Abu-I Fazl, who had been 


1 Ain, \ ol in, p <149 He 
married Hindu, Persian, and 
■ Kashmiri wives, in addition to 
a lndj of an honourable house 
and a family distinguished for 
, learning He says that the extra 
consorts were ‘ occasions of great 
joy ’ to him, and so was more 
* fortunate than ninnj polj gamists 
* For the Sultan see Bajlej 


Hist of GujarSt, p 102 The 
‘ maund ’ of Akbar, containing 
40 4 seers ’, was equivalent to 
55i pounds Abu-I Fazl is said 
to nave eaten 22 * seers ’ daily 

* BadaonI, n, 270 

* Bloclimann, m Ain, vol i, 
xvi, the authority is not stated, 
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brought up as a learned Muslim^ theologian with Sufi oi 
mystical tendencies, appears never to have heartily renounced 
his unorthodox form of Islam He was far too clever and 
deeply read to believe in Akbar as the prophet of a new 
religion This work being a biography of Akbar himself, 
and not a detailed account of his contemporaries, it i£ 
impossible to discuss more fully m this place the interesting 
life-story of Abu-1 Fazl which would furnish material fox 
a separate volume His son Abdu-r rahxnan attained con- 
siderable distinction m an official career 1 

Sulten Salima Begam, Bairam Khan’s wadow, and Pnnce 
Murad’s mother, -whom Akbar had espoused in his youth, 
had always occupied a position of great influence m the 
imperial household Being resolved to bring father and 
son together, and to ward off the horrors of civil war, if 
by any means peace could be arranged, she journeyed to 
Allahabad either late in 1602 or early m 1603, under instruc- 
tions from the emperor, in order to persuade the pnnce to 
submit She succeeded so far that Salim was induced to 
march towards Agra In or about April 1603 (beginning 
of 48th regnal year), Akbar received the welcome news that 
his son had passed Etawah and would shortly present him- 
self at court Salima Begam returned with the pnnce and 
asked Akbar’s mother, Maryam MakanI, to accord him her 
personal protection That aged lady consented, and went 
out a day’s journey to meet the rebel, whom she brought 
to her own residence She arranged an interview between 
Salim and his father, who received him courteously, even 
advancing several steps to meet him The pnnce gave 
tangible evidence of his submission by presenting to his 
sovereign 12,000 gold mohurs, and no less than 770 elephants, , 
out of which 854 were accepted and placed m the imperial 
stables, the remainder being returned to the giver He 
knew that his father had a passion for collecting fine 

1 Bloctunann, m Ain, vol i, on the same subject He had a 
p xxv Abu-I Fazl’s nutobio- good conceit of himself, as appears 
graphy will be found in the same From the concluding paragraphs 
work, vol id, pp 417-51 His of the autobiographj 
writings contain other passages 


UJNlll. oAJjJLftl , >1W1 L 




oil 


elephants and that no gift more acceptable could be imagined 
In r etur n lie begged for the best elephant in his father’s 
^possession, a request which was graciously conceded After 
a short interval Akbar, taking off his oun turban, placed 
it on the head of Ins son, thus publicly recognizing him as 
heir to the throne The reconciliation was complete to 
all appearance, and Salima Begam must have felt proud 
at the success of her intervention 1 

The reconciliation, however, was not sincere It is 
impossible to beliei e that AJcbar can have forgiven heartily 
the atrocious murder of Ins dearest friend, and it is certain 
/that Salim, i\ho felt a grudge against his father for living 
I so long, continued to cherish rebellious thoughts Akbar 
! desired that lus now acknowledged heir should devote him- 
self in earnest to the destruction of the Rana of Mewar, 

' Amar Singli, who carried on with unquenchable spirit the 
unequal contest so long w aged by his gallant father, Partap, 

'who had died in 1597 The comparative quiet enjoyed by 
Amar Smgli during the last eight years of Akbar’s life was 
notjiuc, as Tod supposed, to any softemng of the emperor’s 
heart, under the influence of admiration for a brave adver- 
sary The evidence proves with certainty that Akbar 
ne\er forgaie either of the Ranas for their unflinching 
assertion of independence Partap had actually succeeded 
before lus death m reco\ ermg possession of the greater part 
of Mewar, and the emperor earnestly desired to break the 
resistance of his successor But Akbar’s son and officers 
disliked warfare m the Rajputana hills, where little plunder 
uas to be gained, while there was always the risk of a 
humiliating disaster Amar Singh, therefore, though strong 
■ enough to defend himself, was not put to the necessitj r of 
jjsenous fighting on a large scale, and found leisure to remodel 
the institutions of his country 

Salim, vho had withdrawn to Fathpur-SIkri, evaded Salim 
compliance with Ins father’s orders by making evtrai agant t0 ^nah- 
demands for increased forces and supplies of treasure, abad, 

1 Takinll, tr Chnlmers, m ^on in E iX. D , vi, 10S , Gladwin, 

Noer, n, 411, 412 , and less full} p vn 
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the privilege of governing the territory annexed was frus- 
trated by the young man’s incurable vice of inebriety 
During the southern campaign he was never fit to be any- 
thing more than a figure-head, and lus habits disqualified 
him for serious business Like most confirmed drunkards 
he could not either observe solemn pledges of abstinence or 
pay any heed to the most earnest remonstrances Akbar 
did lus best to reclaim him, and at last was obliged to send 
Abu-1 Fazl’s brother to devise means for recalling to court 
the prince, who was much afraid of lus brother Salim, and 
with good reason The Khan Klifuiun (Abdurrahlm), to 
whose daughter Darnyal was roamed, also did his best to 
restrain lus son-m-law, but all efforts were m vam The 
guards posted to prevent him from obtaining liquor were 
corrupted, and the poison was brought m secretly, some- 
times m the barrels of muskets, sometimes m phials hidden 
m men’s turbnns At last the pnnee was seized with delirium 
tremens, -and after nearly six weeks’ acute illness died at 
Burhiinpur, early m Apnk ICO 4 The news reached Akbar 
about a month later (beginning of a ii. 1018), and caused 
him intense distress, which affected lus health At first the 
emperor was exceedingly angry with the Khun Khiinun 
for failing to prevent the catastrophe, but when more fully 
informed of the facts restored him to favour. 

The pnnee is desenbed as a handsome man, fond of horses 
and elephants, and clever m the composition of Hindi verses. 1 

The accounts of Salim’s conduct continuing to be unsatis- 
factory, Akbar resolvcd at some time m the summer of 1G04 
to proceed in person to Allahabad, and if necessary to use 
force m order to reduce his son to complete submission. 
Salim, on lus part, heard reports that preparations were 
being made with Akbar’s approval to nominate Prince 
Kluisru as heir to the throne, and was impelled by fears for 
lus life, liberty, and prospects to defend himself It seemed 
ns if nothing could avert a battle between father and son . 


1 Blochmnnn, Aft), vol i, p dc Lnct, p , Jahangir, H B , 
300 , TakmV, in E <L D , vi, 107, i, 35 See Appendix B for dis- 
111, 111, van den Broeckc in cussion of the chronology 
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In August Akbnr assembled an armj and sent it into camp 
on the other side of the Jumna. si\ miles from Agra, giving 
out puhhcU that ho proposed to proceed to Bengal When 
the camp had been formed he embarked one night on a barge 
unattended, intending to join the camp, but Ins vessel stuck 
on a bank and lie was unable to proceed Then, the season 
being m the height of the rains, a deluge of ram flooded the 
cam]), laving low all the tents except the imperial pavilion 
Those accidents. x\ Inch the astrologers regarded as of evil 
omen, were sufficient to dclaj the expedition, although not 
enough to induce Akb.ir to change his plans His aged 
mother, then about stvmtv -seven, who loved Salim dearly, 
inticipatcd that if the quarrel should come to the arbitra- 
ment of battle her grandson would ha\c little chance of 
escaping destruction when pitted against her son, a veteran 
general with an unbroken record of victories She, there- 
fore, used c\ erv argument that she could think of to dissuade 
\kbar from marching against the rebel When her entreaties 
fell upon deaf cars the disappointment at the failure of her 
intervention brought on a serious illness which rapidly 
became cntical Akbar, on receiving reports of her con- 
dition, felt bound to return to Agra and attend on her 
bedside 1 'U hen lie armed she had already lost the power 
of speech Five dnvs later, on or about August 29 (o s = 
September S, n s ), she passed away 

Her bodv was convcvcd with all speed, borne on the 
shoulders of rclnvs of nobles, to Delhi, and there laid by 
the side of her husband, whom she had outlived for forty- 
eight } ears 2 

The deceased left m her house a large treasure and a wall 
directing that it should be divided among her male descend- 


1 Glndwin, p x , Xavier in 
Maclagan, p 00 , Takmtf, tr 
Chalmers, in eon Xocr, li, 41 4 
The Queen-Mother was not in her 
ninetieth vear, as stated be Du 
Jnrnc, m, 118 She was onlv 
about fifteen \cnrs older than 
her son 

* Hnmldo Bilno Begnm, alias 
Mar} am MahSnl, died on the 20th 


Shnlirlwnr, the Gth month of the 
40th Ilftlit or regnal vear, which 
licgnn on March 11, 1004 Her 
death occurred appnrenth two 
days nfter September 0 (N.S ), 
the date of Xavier s letter, but it 
is not possible to convert Dahl 
dates with absolute precision 
Mnnj authors confound her with 
H&jl Begam 
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mnhurs n cliinnoml worth a lakh of rupees, and 100 
< h ph mts 

Hi was ruined pnbhels in i certain gallery or scrandnh 
withiun lppiarinet of eordinlit\ nnd affection Suddenly, 
is he prostrated himself ro\ ere nth , Akbnr seized lnm by the 
h md nnd elnw him into an inner apartment The emperor, 
mil mud b\ intense passion, then administered sc\crnl 
Molt nt slaps on his son’s face showering upon lum bitter 
re proaehe s for his unfilml eondiiel , nnd mocking him because, 
whin he lnd 70 000 horsemen nt call, lie had been fool 
md cownrel enough to east himself at his father’s feet ns 
i supplnnt After that scene Akbnr, who professed to 
re gird the prince ns a pit lent requiring medical treatment, 
directed to cure his Mtinteel tastes, orelercel that he should 
be kepi in close cuslods in a bath-room under the charge 
of Raja Sllisfihan a plnsicinn nnd two sennnts named 
Hup Khawass nnd Arjun Ilnjjam (bnrbcr) 1 At the same 
time S dim’s principal adherents were arrested and imprisoned 
in jehnins One onh escaped, Raja Basil of Man near 
Kfingra, an insurgent chief, who rccciscd timely warning 
of the intended trenchers, and succeeded in getting assay 
The prince ssns subjected to the misery of dcpnsalion of 
Ins accustomed dose of opium for twents-four hours, but nt 
the expiration of that time his father brought him a supply 
ssith lus osvn hands - A dn> Inter Akbnr, Jiclding to the 
entreaties of lus ssiscs pardoned the prince, and assigned 
to lnm a residence and suite commensurate ssith Ins 
rank 

Salim had been mastered lie humbly accepted the 
gos eminent of the sscstcrn prosinces sslnch had been 
held by Ins deceased brother Daniyal, and continued to 
hse at Agra m apparent aunts ssith his father until 
Akbnr died on October 1C05 During all that time, 
more than clcscn months, the prince continued to lavish 

1 The Hfijil seems to 1ms c been But GIndsvirt, on tbc mithontj 
a phssiciun (Islphinslonc, cd of the Ma'dsir i Jahangir, states 
Com elf, p 520, prcsuninbls on tlmt Snllm sens deposed of both 
authority of Kbilfl Khan) liquor nnd opium for ten dnys 

1 Thus, uceordlng to <le Jmct 
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Ills plnMcnn II i Ivlin All, n pnclilioncr of lugh repute, 
rcfrvmul for nghl d\\s from ndmmislcrmg medicine, pre- 
fi rnug to trust to nature and the patient’s strong con- 
stitution But after tlu neck s experiment no improvement 
being apparent drugs Mere exhibited, prcsumnbh strong 
nst ringi nts \n unlink) quarrel between the servants of 
Prince Salim ind those of lus son Frinec Ivhusru, concern- 
ing in elephant fight caused the emperor much annoj mice, 
mil mere iscd Ins disorder 

\ report hid long been current, and apparent!) not Plot to 
without r< ison tint \kbar desired to be succeeded b) Ins 
grandson r it her than In Ins rebellious son and it is certain Salim 
that the Klnn-i \zani ( \7l7 Ivoka) and Raja Man Singh 
were most inxious to exclude S illni ind place Ins son on 
f the throne Salims conduet at Vll ihabad had been so 
cruel and t\ ranine il, and lus intemperate habits were so 
notorious, tint opposition to Ins succession would have 
been justifiable on public grounds The two great nobles 
n imcd ibo had private reasons, because Prince Khusru’s 
onlv wife was a daughter of the Klian-i Azam, 1 while RnjY 
Man Singh was the brother bv adoption of the voung prince’s 
mother, a daughter of R *tj 1 Bhagwan Das 

W hen it bee ime apparent that the emperors disease was 
likelv to prove mortal A 71 7 and Man Singh resolved to 
seize Prince Salim on a dav when he was coming to pay Ins 
respects to Ins elv ing father : The prince’s boat had reached 
the foot of the fort tower, and lie was about to step on 


of which Akhar died The lint 
attack was ciuscd, it is said, bv 
worn and excitement on account 
oTtlie bclmv lourof Prince Klmsruu 
at an elephant fight Akbnr 

^withdrew, anil sent next morning 
•''for All, to whom he said that the 
vexation ciuscd bv Kliusnu s 
bid behaviour had made lam ill ’ 
(Ain, vol 1 , p 107) Gladwin 
describes the illness ns *n fever’ 
rhe Ilijrl dntc was 20 Juniadu I, 
1014 Gladwin (p xn) wrongl} 
gives August J ns the equivalent 
1 Tern, who met Pnnec Ivhusril 
Vnorc than once, describes lum as 
u gentleman of ven lovelj pre- 
. 1615 y 


6encc nnd fine enninge, so cxcccd- 
mglv beloved of the common 
[>cop!c He was a man who 

contented himself with one wife, 
winch with all love and care 
accompanied him in all lus 
strughts, and therefore he would 
never take am wife but herself, 
though the hbcrtv of his religion 
did admit of plurnhtv ’ (ed 1777, 
P 411) 

* According to Asad Beg, this 
incident happened the dav after 
the elephant fight (E t D, vi, 
100) But it maj have occurred 
later 


I 
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shore, when he received warning of his danger, and was 
enabled to retire in safety 

While Akbar still lived Aziz and Man Singh convened 
a meeting of the nobles and endeavoured to persuade them 
that Salim should be set aside as unworthy in favour of his 
son The proposal was stoutly resisted by several members 
of the assembly, who maintained that it was contrary both 
to natural justice and to the laws of the Chagatai nation 
to which the royal family belonged The meeting broki 
up without coming to a definite decision, but the busincs: 
was settled by the action of Raju Rum Das Kachhwaha 
who posted an adequate guard of faithful Rajputs over the 
treasury to hold it m the interests of Prince Salim A1 
the same time Shaikh Farid (aftenvards known as Murtazs 
Khan) rallied the brave Sayyids of Burha, who declared foi 
the legitimate heir The conspirators then perceived thal 
their plan could not be earned out, and Raja Man Smgli 
prepared to retire tojhis province of Bengal, taking Pnncc 
Khusru with him 1 


Prmce Salim so far had not visited Akbar dunng his 
illness, and it is possible that he may have been excluded 


by imperial order, but fears for his own safety sufficiently 
explain his abstention 2 He suffered from intense anxiety, 
and when his father lay at the point of death spent a night 
wandering about restlessly His adherents exacted from 
him two solemn oaths, binding him m the first place to 
defend the Muhammadan religion, and in the second place 
to refrain from inflicting any penalty or injury on the 
persons who had supported the cause of Khusru Salim 
gladly accepted both conditions and took the required 
oaths 3 He kept them honourably 4 


1 Asad Beg (E & D , vi, 170) 

* Du Jamc, in, 132 , de Laet, 
P f 04 

»*Su Jnrnc, in, 133 

4 The promise to defend Islum 
involved a show of coldness 
towards the Jesuit Fathers for 
a time After his accession he 
neglected them temporarily, as if 
he had never seen them before 


[‘ Patrcs verb quasi anti* num 
quam vidissct, neglexit '] (Du 
Jarrie, ui, 138) But later he 
renewed his intimate friendship 
with the reverend gentlemen, anil 
made use of Pinheiro as a diplo- 
matist In 1014 the Jesuits were 
again out of favour (Ormc, Frag 
menis, p 341) 
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On Saturday, October 22, 1 Father Jerome Xavier and Visit of 
Ins colleagues called at the palace and were admitted to j^y ltsto 
the presence of the rojal patient They had expected to Akbar 
find him it the point of death, and hoped to address to him 
solemn 'warnings about the sahation of Ins soul But they 
found him surrounded by his courtiers and in such a gay 
and cheerful mood [‘ hilnnim et laetum ’] that they judged 
admonition inopportune, and withdrew On Monday, 2 
learning that Ills Majesty was m a critical condition and 
that Ins life was despaired of, they again sought admission, 
but in spite of repeated requests, were refused entrance 
Consequently, they were not present at the final scene 
They were, however, well informed concerning the course 
of events, and their statement, which is supported by two 
apparenth independent testimonies, may be accepted with 
confidence The following brief narratne rests on those 
three authorities 

Salim, when lie had taken the oaths mentioned and was Akbnr 
assured of the support, of the nobles, ■ventured into Ins Sabinas' 1 
father’s presence Akbar then could not speak, although successor 
he retained consciousness and understanding When Salim 
had prostrated himself and nsen, the dying emperor made 
a sign that lie should put on the imperial turban and gird 
himself with the sword of Humayun which hung at the foot 
of the bed His silent commands having been obeyed, 
another sign directed the prince to leave the room He 
complied gladly, and was receiv ed outside with the applause 
of the crowd 

Akbar expired soon afterwards in the presence of only Death of 
a few faithful friends, who w ould not desert him They i 
constantly reminded him of the Prophet, and sought with- < 1005 
? out success to obtain some indication of assent They 
understood that he tned se\ eral times to utter the name of 
God Tlius he died as he had lived — a man whose religion 
nobody could name — and he passed away without the 
benefit of the praj ers of any church or sect 3 The assertion 

> ‘ Die Sabbnthi ’ extremis esse passim dicebatur ’ 

* ‘ At post biduum rex in * Du Jamc, m, 1S3 , Asad Beg 
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of some authors that he made formal profession of the 
Muslim faith when on his death-bed seems to be untrue 1 
He died soon after midnight, early m the morning ol 
Thursday, October 27, new style (October 17, old style), or. 
according to the Muhammadan reckoning, on Wednesday 
night. 2 

Prince Suspicions that the emperor’s mortal illness was due to 
suspected P 01S011 administered either by the direction of Pnnee Salim, 
of poison- or by other people acting in his interest, were current even 
,n K ,m before his death, and the accusation v>as widely believed 
after the event The symptoms, so far as recorded, appear 
not to be inconsistent with the presence of an irritant poison, 
and the motive for bringing Akbar’s long reign to a close 
was potent It is certain that Salim ardently desired his 
father’s demise, and the step from entertaining such a desire 
to taking active measures for its realization vas not a long 
one in an Asiatic court The fact that Salim, after his acces- 
sion as Jahangir, invariably refers to his ‘ revered father ’ 
in terms of warm affection and profound respect is far from 
being conclusive His affection and respect were not 
sufficiently strong to deter him from prolonged rebellion, 
which, if successful, would have involved the destruction of 
his parent. His rebellion, including an interval of insincere 
reconciliation, lasted for about four and a half years Even 


(E «LD-,vj, 171), deLaet,p 
The short account given in the 
Provmaars report dated Decem- 
ber 20, 1007 (Slaclagan, p 107) 
agrees substantially -with Du 
Jamc 

1 e g Sir Thomas Roe, ‘ and 
so he dyed m the formal profes- 
sion of his sect ’ (ed. Foster, 
p 312); and Father Botelho, 
* and at the last, died as he tv as 
bom, a Mohammedan ’ (Maelagan, 
p 107) See Blochmann's dis- 
cussion of the subject, Ain, vol x, 

p 212 

1 The date, October 27, new 
style, is fixed conclusively' by Du 
Jamc, n, 493 , in, 131 The 
Fathers used the netv style, which 
was introduced into Spain and 
Portugal m 1582 In old style. 


the date is October 17 Irvine 
calculated it as October 15 The 
Tal-mU giv es the a. h date as 
12 Junta da II, Wednesday But 
as the Muhammadan day begins 
at sunset, while ours begins at 
midnight, any T hour after mid- 
night falls in Thursday, according 
to the European tables Thurs- 
day is right according to both 
Cunningham’s Bool of Indian Eras ( 
and Sir ifams Nicolas, Tlx Chrono- 
logy of History (1833) See Bloch- 
mann, Ain, vol j, 212 n The 
definite date, October 27, twice 
given by Du Jamc, supersedes all 
calculation The correct date is 
in Purchas ( Pilgnmes , chap i\ ; 
"Wheeler, Early Travels in India, 
p 29) But nobody took notice 
of the statement. 
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xxlien tin final nconcih it inn line! bun effected m Nox ember 
R>01 ifter t!u eh it h of Prince D'miyll, Salim must have 
tout mind toful impatunt for the long-defcried inheritance 
In Ins Memoir 1 ; be lmd, ns dread} noted, the audacity to 
pntend tbit lie bad xirluously resisted the counsels of 
n In Hum gixui In cm! ndxistrx 1 1 Iis proxed readiness to 
pi ice on re eorel such an olmous lie precludes bis renders 
from pi icing am confidence in bis protestations of intense 
fib d affection Mv conclusion is thnt, -while no definite 
proof exists that T ihTnglr, as Prince Sdlm, hastened bis 
fathers end b\ the use of slow poison, be was capable of 
the crinu , and it is possible tbit lie may line committed it 
Vnotlur pissibihtx is tbit ]»oison max baxe been adminis- 
tered In some bock else in the interest of Prince Kliusru 
The strange xtorx that \hbar poisoned himself by mistake, 
lus intention lump to (Ustrox one of bis preat nobles, was 
x\idelx r accepted within i fe w x e irs of bis death It assumes 
two forms the intended xietim beinp named m one xersion 
as R'ijT Man Singh, and in the other as Mhvii Glitzl Beg, 
the chief of Tb it b ib (Tat la) in Smd 

The Man Singh xariation is found in the ‘Annals of 
Build! (Boondee) \ which Tod considered to be ‘xxcll 
xxorthx of belief, as diaries of ex cuts xiere kept by her 
princes’, x\ho xxcre person iges of high importance during 
the reigns of Akbar and lus successors 
The emperor, we arc told, 

‘ bad designed to take off the great Raja Man by means of 
a poisoned confection formed into pills To throw the 
Rap off bis guard, be bad prepared other pills which xvere 
innocuous, but, in bis agitation, lie unxvittingly gax’e these 
to the Baja, and swallowed those xxlnch were poisoned ’ 2 

The Glifi/a Beg xariation is best told by President xan den 
Broecke (1G2S), as folloxxs 

‘ At length, the King, being angry xntli Mlrza GhfizI, son 
of Jam, and ruler of Sind and Thntlinh, on account of an 
arrogant expression xxlnch had fallen from him, decided to 

1 Memoir?, R B , i, 05, 08 i, 270 There js no good reason 

* Tod, 11 , 185 The story is for supposing that Akbar had n 
gixcn in the ' Annnls of Mew fir \ grudge against Man Smgh 
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remove him by poison With that purpose, he ordered his 
physician to prepare two pills, alike in shape and mass, 
and to poison one of them He had intended to give that 
one to Ghazi, and to take the ■wholesome one himself , but, 
by a notable mistake, the affair turned out contrariwise, 
for, while the King was rolling the pills m his hand for some 
time, he gave Ghazi the harmless pill, and took the poisoned 
one himself Later, when the mistake was discovered, and 
the strength of the poison had spread through his veins, 
antidotes were administered without success ’ 1 


The next paragraph gives the true account of the death- 
bed nomination of Prince Salim as heir to the throne 


Manucci recounts the tale of the pills without naming 
the intended victim, and denounces Akbar as a practised 
poisoner , 2 a view which Talboys Wheeler rashly adopted 3 
I do not believe a word of the story about the alleged 
accidental self-poisoning in any of its forms, although it 
is true that Akbar, like many European princes of his time, 
did remove several of his enemies by secret assassination, 
probably using poison m certain cases On the whole, w'hile 
it is perhaps most probable that Akbar died a natural 
death, the general belief that he was poisoned m some 
fasluon by somebody may have been well-founded 4 The 
materials do not warrant a definitive judgement 


1 Dc Lact, p The tc\t 

is ‘Tnndcm Rc\, Myrwic Game, 

Zinnn filio, qui Sindae ct Tnttae 

impenwemt, oh arrogans verbum 
quod ipsi forte cxcidcrat, iratus, 
cum veneno i medio tollcre 
dccrcvit & m cum finem medico 
suo mandavit, ut hinos ejusdem 
formae ct mobs pillulas parnret, 
&. enrum alteram \cncno mficerct 
ltanc Game dare proposuemt, 
mod i cam ipse sumcre sed m- 
sipm errorc res in contrmum 
xertit, nnm Rc\ qtium pdlulas 
manu aliquandiu xersnsset, Game 
quidem mnoxinm pillulam dedit, 
xenenntam xcro ipsemet sumsit 
Scnusque errore animadverso, 
quum jam xcneni vis venns 
pcivnsissct, antidotn frustra nd- 
lnliita fuerunt ’ For the life of 
Mirra Glilzl Beg, who was a 
dissolute scamp, sec Biochmann, 
Ain, xol i, p JG3 


5 Mnnucci, voi i, pn 1 f9, 150 , 
and Irvine’s note, vol iv, p 420 
Irvine was mistaken in reckoning 
Herbert as an indcjicndcnt autho- 
rity He simply copied dc Lact, 
adding some blunders of his own 

3 I list of India, vol iv, part i, 
pp 174, 188 Wheeler believed in 
bir Thomas Hcrliert, and did not 
know that he was a mere com- 
piler of Indian historv in his Inter 
editions, as already oliscrvcd 
Herbert was only a short time in 
India as a xoung man, and while 
there remained at Surat or in the 
neighbourhood 

* The general belief is expressed 
positixely bv Bartoh (p 70) in the 
words — ‘ fin chc morl fit xelcno 
l’Ottobrc del 1005’, ‘until he 
died of poison in Octolicr 1G05’ 
But Botclho (1000) treats the 
poison storj merely ns a matter 
of rumour (Maclagan, p 107) Du 
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The obsequies of the dead lion were liumed and per- 
functory A gap was made m the wall of the fort, accord- 
ing to custom , 1 and the body, having been carried out 
through it on the shoulders of Akbar’s son and grandson, 
was interred in the sepulchre at Sikandara, three miles 
distant, where the deceased emperor had begun to build 
lus own monument The members of the funeral proces- 
sion were few in number Nobody wore mourning except 
the heir to the throne and certain other persons, who all 
resumed their ordinary garb at sunset 

‘ Thus ’, sadly observes the Jesuit historian, * does the 
world treat those from whom it expects no good and fears 
no evil That was the end of the life and reign of King 
Akbar ’ 2 

i> Jahangir professed the most profound reverence for the 
memory of lus father once he was safely dead and buried, 
and there is no reason to doubt that he sincerely admired 
Akbar’s great qualities His admiration, however, had 
not been strong enough to restrain him from persistent 
rebellion, -which, if successful, must have resulted in his 
parent’s death Akbar was not the man to submit to 


Jamc (in, 132) mentions that 
some people suspected the prince 
of bavin" poisoned lus father, but 
he abstains from expressing any 
opinion on the subject 

1 The custom is widespread in 
many countries Mr Croohe has 
favoured me with the following 
Indian references — Croohe, In- 
trod to Popular Religion and 
Folklore of N India (1804), p 219, 
Popular Religion, ihc (1800), 
vol u, p 50 , Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, <kc , third ed (Beau- 
champ), 1900, p 499 , JStaka, 
transl Rouse and Cowell (1895), 
vol n, p 65 

1 Du Jamc, in, 137 Xavier 
presumably attended the funeral 
Du James account is founded 
on his letters , the text of those 
written at the time in question 
not being at present available 
The authority is better than that 
of any other version Asad Beg, 


who was away m the Deccan 
when Akbar died, believed that the 
obsequies were conducted ‘ with 
all the ceremonies due to lus rank ’ 
(E & D , vi, 172) Similarly, 
Gladwin, following the Ma'&sir-i 
JahSnglr, avers that Akbar was 
* interred with great pomp ’ (p 
xn) The TakmU(E &D,vi, 115) 
stutes with more detad that * on 
the following day his sacred re- 
mams were borne by men of all 
ranks, in stately and becoming 
pomp, to the grave ’ Nothing is 
known about the author of the 
Takmll, except that he was named 
Inayatu-llflh, alms Muhammad 
Salih He seems to ha\ e written 
by order of Jnhilngir, and, con- 
sequent^, would have been care- 
ful to please lus master The 
Jesuits had no motiic to mis- 
represent the facts, and their 
account is the most autliontatrv c 
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inglorious supersession and seclusion, as Shahjahan did 
later Jahangir took much interest in rebuilding from it< 
foundations the mausoleum at Sikandara, for "which hi 
caused fresh designs to be prepared, and he willingly expendct 
large sums on its construction and decoration 1 Th< 
noble monument received high honour from Jahangir an( 
his successors for many years Aurangzcb was painfulb 
affronted, when in 1G91, during his prolonged campaign n 
the Deccan against the Marathas, he received a report tha 
certain turbulent Jat villagers had desecrated the tomb anc 
scattered his ancestor’s bones They pillaged the mausoleum 
breaking in the great bronze gates, tearing away the oma 
ments of gold, silver, and precious stones, and destroyin; 
wantonly what they could not carry off Their lmpiou 
fury led them on to outrage still more shocking ‘ Dragginj 
out the bones of Akbar, they threw them angnly into thi 
fire and burnt them ’ The pilgrim to Akbar’s tomb visits 
although he does not know it, an empty grave. 2 


APPENDIX B 


The Arrest of Prince Salim and connected events 

The contradictions of various authorities concerning thi 
chronology of the closing years of Akbar’s life caused me mucl 
perplexity until I discovered -where the principal error lay 
Careful readers may be puzzled by the conclusions adopted m thi 


narrative of the text, unless 

1 Jahangir, R B , i, 152 The 
cost was 1,500,000 rupees (15 
lakhs) 

* Sfanucci, l, 142, u, 320 n 
The date is given in both words 
and figures, and there is no reason 
to doubt it Irvine erroneously 
refused to accept the date given by 
Manucci because that author states 
that the desecration happened 
‘ during the time tliat Aurangzcb 
was actively at war inth Shiva 
TI observing that Shis & Jl had 
died in 1C81 [really, 1080], ten 
years earlier The learned editor 
forgot for the moment that 
European authors of the seven- 


ill explanations are provided 

teenth and eighteenth centunci 
often speak of the Marfith&s ai 
‘ Sevajee as he himself point 
out m the preceding note Tin 
desecration of the mausoleum, ai 
Irvine states, is described bi 
Ishar Das Nugar in the Fatuhal- 
Alamgln (B M Add MS , No 
23884, fol 181 a) The burmnj 
of Akbar’s bones is mcntionec 
only by Manucci, but there is m 
reason to doubt the accuracy o: 
his statement Although he was 
living at Sladras in 1001, he hat 
good information about content 
porary facts 
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I linae, therefore, prepared this appendix m order to justify the 
Uxt In detailed proofs 

It i\ ill be com cnient to begin b} setting forth the equations 
of the IlfdiT or regnal the Ilijrl and the Christian a ears con- 
cerned The Ilfdil a car is taken to begin on March 11 (os) 

(sec E & D 210) The a car is solar, consisting of twehe 
months normalh of 30 da's s each, but sometimes containing 
31 or 32 dn\ s Cunningham s account of the Ilfdil era is inaccurate 
The equation of the lunar Ifijrl jears is from Cunningham, 

Booh of Indian Eras, 1SS3 , the dates a d being in o s , and 
nppartnth accurate In Great Britain the ‘ new sta le ’ took 
effect from 1753 , but in Portugal and Spain and certain other 
countries it came into use from 15S2 or 1383 Akbar’s Jesuit 
guests of the Third Mission dated their letters x s , whereas 
Mildcnhall and other Englishmen dated theirs in o s The a d 
dates in E D are, I think, all o s 

Ilfdil (regnal) a ear 4Sth = March 11, 1003 — March 10, 1004 
Ilfilil (regnal) ■scar 40th = March 11, 1001 — March 10, 1005 
Ilfdil (regnal) a car 30th = March 11, 1005 — — — 

Akbar died on October 17, 1005, o s Xn\ ler’s letter in Mnclagnn, 
pp 80-05, is dated September 0 (x s ), 1004 = August 27 (o s ) 

A n 1012 = June 1, 1G03— Ma\ 19, 1004 
a ii 1013 = Maa 20, 1004 — Maj 8, 1005 
a ii 1014 = Mo's 9, 1005— April 2S, 1000 
Those v d dates are nil o s The corresponding x s dates 
would be ten da} s Inter, e g Maj 19 (o s ) = Ma\ 29 (x s ) 

The four texts which chief!} concern me will now be gnen 
verbatim 

The text of the Fragmentum m de Laet, pp is as Van den 

follows Broeche 

in de 

* Tustis nutem matri persolutis, nblcgaYitHexadfibumMiratsoddcran Laet 
ipsius quondam paedagogum, cum litens , qiubus pnmo accmme 
(ilium objurgnbat, dein ob oculos ponebat, ipsum jam solum superesse, 
neque qucmqunm esse qui regnum ipsi posset praenpere , modo sibi 
supplex Iierct, facile nnteccdentium delictorum vemam, & antiquam 
gratiam rccuperaturum, nddidit 3, secrcta mandata cum quibus 
Miratseddera nd principcm profectus, tandem ipsum permont ut ad 
Fntrem supplex aeniret Xa-Schnius lgitur cum filio suo Sultano 
Pcnxces, ex Elhabnsse anno Mabumetano 1013 nostro cioiocin, 
profectus cum cxercitu trajecit Semenam, A biduo post (die au^picato, 
t ut lmruspiccs ilbus obnunciaverant) cum omnibus sms Ommerauwis 
■ \cmt nd nreem Agrensem, ubi 5 3Iorto«a Chano ad Patrem fmt mtro- 
ductus quumque sc more gentis ad thronum Parentis mebnas ct, 

Rex manu dims preliensa ipsum in Mahael id est. in‘enus cubiculum 
attraxit, A ingenti furore percitus, ipa abquot co'aDbos in os lnfb.xlt. 
amnre exprobans quaecunque improbe m patrem admis-ssot p„s.[]- 
nmmatemquc ndens, quod lxx mdbbus eqm*a~i sUpatus, tam-m 
supplex nd pedes suos nccidisset, quibus fac-L; die* imee ilium m al ui 
ntnum deduci et custodin jussit Onuremj^ quoque p*m~j». 
cxccpto Rndzin Batso (qui mature fuga se sub-dux'- -at / fuerua* p-e£r'ssx 
ct eatems onusti m carceres conditi ~ Ac-Smi- jj qui cuotiie eg" ^ 
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charge Of Rup Khnwnss, Arjun Hnjjiim, and Raja S&hvahan Each 
of lus followers w ns m the same manner made over to one of the imperial 
attendants, and Bash (the Raja of Mnu), the instigator of the prince’s 
faults, who had remained on the other side of the rn'er, was ordered 
to be pursued, but contrived to gain intelligence and escaped At 
the end of ten dnys, however, the prince’s loyalty and integrity became 
resplendent, and he was remanded with joy and gladness to his own 
residence After winch all lus attendants were allowed to rejoin lum 
at Ins own request ’ 

All the authorities agree m stating that the submission and 
arrest of Salim occurred soon after the death of Akbar’s mother, 
which took place m August (os) or September (ns) 1004 
I do not see any reason to doubt the precise statement of the 
Takmfl that Salim presented himself before his father on the 
4th day of Azur, the 9th month of the 49th Dahl j ear E & D 
gi\ e the corresponding a d date (o s ) as November 14 I make 
it out to be Noi ember 9 (the 244th day of the year), but exact 
conversion of Halil dates is impracticable 

The Anfdu is clearly wrong in placing the arrest in a h 1012, 
and Ahbar’s death m 1013 The latter event undoubtedly 
occurred in 1014 The arrest was effected m 1018 

The narrative of ran den Broecke in de Laet proves that 
Dumyal was dead before Salim made his submission 

But the Takmfl (E & D , vi, 114) places the death of Damyal 
m the 50tli Ilalil j ear, and consequently in A d 1605 That 
statement, which has been generally accepted, as it was by 
mjself ( Orford Student's History of India, 5th ed , 1915, p 178), 
being inconsistent with de Laet, caused me great perplexity, 
until I saw that it must be wrong, and that the death of the 
jounger prince must be placed in the 49th Hahl or regnal year, 
at the close of 1012, and not in the 50th regnal year, at the close 
of 1013 

The clue was obtained from Beale (ed Iveene, s v Damal 
Mlrza, Sultan), who gives the date of the prince's decease as 
April 8, lG05 = Zil-hijja 1, a h 1013, but at the end of the 
entry writes 

‘ From the chronogram it would seem that the Prince Danial 
died m the year a h 1012, or a n 1004, a j ear and six months 
before Ins father ’ 

i Chronograms are not. conclusive in themselves, and require to 
'be supported by other evidence Turning to Jahangir’s genuine 
^Memoirs (not Price’s -version, winch should not be cited), Damyal 
is said to have been bom on 10 Jumada I, A h 979 1 , that is 
to say, September 80, 1572 , and it is stated that when he died 
he was * m the 83rd year of his age ’ (Jahangir, R B , i, 34) 
Inasmuch as he was born in September 1572, and died m April 
1004, he was m his 32nd year by solar reckoning, and in Ins 
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1 979 is an error for 980, which 1572 See A N , 543, in 17th 
began on Wednesday , Maj 14, regnal year 
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33rd year by lumr reckoning (5tb month, Jumudii I, to 12tli 
month, Zil-lujja , 980 + 32 = 1012) Jahangirs words could not 
be made applicable to 1013, when Diiniyiil wbuld have attained 
33 lunar a ears complete Therefore, the clrronogram of Dnmyfd’s 
death is right, and the year a n 1013 (or a d 1G01) is correct 
for the arrest of Salim 

The Takmll (v on Noer, n, 415, and less fully E D , vi, 113) 
correctlv giv es the date of the death of the Queen-Mother as the 
20th of Shahriwar, the 0th month of the 49tli regnal year, 
a d lG04-5 = about August 29 (o s ), September 8 (vs) That 
date, if correctly converted, falls two days after Xavier had 
dispatched Ins letter, and in a n 1013 

Beale (s \ Hamida Bano Begam), after a scries of other 
blunders mixing up Akbar’s mother a ith IIujI Begam, erroneously 
states that Hamida ‘ died at Agra on Monday the 29th August, 
a d 1G03, 17th Shahrlw ar, a ii 1012 She certainty died in 
A d 1G04, a n 1013 

The student, therefore, will perceive that it lias not been easy 
to work out the real order of events I trust that he may be 
satisfied that the correct result has been embodied in the text 
The case is an excellent illustration of the difficulties which 
constnntlv beset the critical historian of the Mogul period It 
is lmrdlv worth while to notice that the term of Salim’s detention 
is vanouslv stated as three, ten, or twelve days I accept the 
statement in dc Lact, who seems to give the whole story truth- 
fully 


INDIA IN 1G05 
The Silbas (see p 189, ante) 

(1) Kabul (2) Lahore (rnnjfib), including Kashmir , (3) 
Mulfin, including Sind, (1) Delhi, (5) Agra, (G) Awndli 
(Oudli) , (7) Allahabad , (8) Ajmer , (9) Ahmadubiid (Gujarat) , 
(10) Mfilwa, (11) Bihut , (12) Bengal, including Orissa, (13) 
KhundCsh , (11) Btrar (Birur) , (15) Ahmadnagir 
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The cimc nullior goes on to snv that 

* with small and common people Ik was so sympathetic and 
indulgent that lit nl\\n\ s found time gladly to licar their 
cis t s and to respond gricioush to their requests Their 
little offerings, too he used to ncet pt with such a pleased 
look handling them and putting them m Ins bosom ns 
lie ehd not do with the most hmsh gifts of the nobles, 
which, with discreet pretence, lie often seemed nol even to\ 
glance it M 

Akbtr was t\trcmel\ moderate m Ins diet, taking but Diet 
one stilist mtial me il in the dav wine 1 1 sens served when- 
ever he c dh el for it, nol at am fKeel hour The variety of 
dishes pined it Ins disposal was of e nurse great and they 
were presmt id with appropriate magmtie cnee and elaborate 
pre Tuitions against poison Ih care el little for flesh food, 
and g i\ e up the use of it almost e lit ire h in the later ye irs 
of Ins life, when lie cinie jmehr Tun influence 2 

'J lie following savings of his deal with the subject 

* Ah n ire so accustomed to eating me it tint, were it not 
for the pun tlu\ would undoubtedh fill on to them- 
selves 

* AN mild th it mv both we re so v jgorous is to be of sere ice 
to e iters of me it who would thus forgo other animal life, 
or tint, is 1 cut off a piece for their nourishment, it might 
be replaced In mother 

‘"Would that it were 1 iw fill to eat an elephant, so that 
one anunil might avail for mam 

‘ AY ere it not for the thought of the difficullv of sustenance, 

I would prohibit nun from eating meal The reason why 
I do not lltogetlur abandon it mvsclf is that manj others 
might willmglv forgo it likewise and be thus east into 
dospondtnev 

1 I rom mv earliest vears, whenever I ordered animal food 
to be cooked for me, I found it rither tasteless and cared 
little for it I took tins feeling to indicate the necessity for 
protecting mum ils, and I refr uned from annual food 

‘ Men should annuallv refrain from eating meat on the 
anmversarv of the month of mv accession ns a thanksgiving 
to the Almighty, in order that the year may pass in pros- 
pcritj 

1 Du Tame, in, 130 
* See Ain, book i, Ain 20 , vol i, p 01 
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‘ But liters, fuhcnmn, and tlu li If vim ln\f no other 
o((U)>ttmn }>nl tnling hf< should ha\< n ’'pirate quart' r 
mid tin ir association with oliors should lit prohibited b> 
fine* 

‘ It i*. not right that n imm should mid / lm stomach the 
grate of mmnuls ’ 1 

Akbar hnd a great liking for fruit, especially grapes, 
melons, mid pome graimt' s, and was in tlu habit of eating 
it whencttrln indulge d in eitlu r v nu or opium : He took 
much puns to mipre>\c the sttpph, Imth home-grown uid 
itnjKirltd 

lie followi <1 the prntticr of his fmrnh for m mj goruri- 
lions in eemsimung hotli s Iron g drink and \ arums pre- 
parations of opium, sometimes to evess JIis drinking 
bouts, imltirdh, were more frrqmnl while hr was \owig 
tfmn the} wire in his man m ilure \< irs, hut it is certain 
that lokrnbh often he was ‘in his tups', as Ins son puts 
it, Whin he hnd drunk more thin wns good for him he 
performed \nrious mad frtals, as edit n at Agra hr galloped 
tlu elephant JInv.fi I across the bridge of boats, and at Surat 
tried to fight his sword 

lie seems to lane drunk tisunlh countrj liquors of sorts, 
rather than imported wines In J'jSO he specially fancied 
a ter) heads todd\, arrack, or palm-wane As an alter- 
naluc at that period he used to take a spired infusion of 
opium (pos/ti), and when he had had too much of either or 
both would sometimes drop off asltep while the Fathers 
were discoursing When Monserrate, on his wat to court, 
in 1580, halted it Gwfdior he took note of a sett of opium 
drinkers, followers of one Bfiba Kapur, and was told that 
Akbar lumself was then reputed to lie a member of the 
fratermlj A little later the same author obstnes that 
Akbar rarely drank wine, preferring the soporific infusion 
of opium The cultnation of the poppt seems to lane 
been encouraged. 3 

1 ‘ Ilnppj Savings,’ Ain, sol * For Akims use of uito\i- 
ni, pp flOl, 395 cants see antr, cfmp is , Tnhiin- 

5 Intifinglr, It B , i, 270, 950, glr, It B , i, 2 , B irtuh, p 01 , 
Ain, Ijook i, Ain 28, \ol. I, * lo troppo uso tier dell’ Ormca, 
pp Cl, 05, die i un lumoMisimo vino di 
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Ho took special delight in the practice of mechanical nrts 
(With In'' mi n hands AVc nrc told that ‘ tlicrc is nothing 
tint li< dot s not know how to do, whether matters of war, 
or of idmimslr it ion or of am mechanical art therefore 
he t lkt s p irt it ul ir pleasure m making guns and in founding 
and moth limp cannon’ 1 Workshops litre maintained on 
a largt seih within the pallet enclosure, and wt re frequently 
visited bv him lit was credited with manj inventions and 
improi emt nts 5 That salt of lus character suggests a com- 
pirison with Peter the On at 

1 Me line sun how idle he was ns a boy, so that lie never 
It arm d e\en the eh limits of renting and writing The 
principal loss imohed m Ins bovish truancy was the lack 
of discipline m his training He was fir from being an 
ignorant man, but Ins multifarious knowledge was picked 
up in n haphazard wn\ without s\stcm or co-ordination 
lh poss(ss ( tl a menmn of almost superhuman power, which 
tnalihd him to ruiieinhtr accuritth the contents of hooks 
rt ul to linn, the details of departmental business, and even 
tin n lines of hundreds of individual birds, horses, and 
ihphants In the business of government he had the rare 
fieultv of combining a firm grisp on principles with minute 
attention to details 3 Ills m islcrv of detail was well exem- 
plified in tws conduct eif the expedition to Kabul m 15S1, 
the most elaboratch orgmmd of his military operations 
I allier Monserr ite, who accomp mud lum ns far ns Jalfdfdnd 
on the Klbul nur, was filled with admiration for the 
dprudeiit care exercised by the emperor personally m all the 
arrangements for the campaign Ills formal illiteracy docs 
I 


pilmn, lior del Posto, chc 0; unn 
tal confcttionc d Oppio, rm- 
tii77-,ito [diluted], c donio (modi- 
fied] con vane corrcttiom a 1 uro- 
nmti , and Commentanus, pp 
558,012 1 or * nmek Mirioush 

spelt, sec "Wile nnd Purnell, 
(tlossari/,* v The art iclc ‘ Opium ’ 
nm\ also be consulted Land 
uneler popp\ paid n luph cash 
revenue rate See Ain, book id, 
Ain It, vol a 

* Pcrusclu, p 20 ‘ Non va b 

* 1815 

t 


cosn, die non snpnm fare,’ Ac 

* Ain, book i, Ain 15, Ac 

* ‘ Ills Mijcste looks upon the 
smallest details ns mirrors capable 
of rcflcctmp a comprehensive out- 
line ’ (Ain, hook i, Ain 7) , vol i, 
p 157) , nnd ‘ lYuc prentness, in 
spiritual nnd worldii mntters, 
does not shrink from the minutiae 
of business, but rcpnrds their 
performance ns an net of Dninc 
worship’ (ibid, Ain 1, vol i, 
P «) 
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not seem to have caused the slightest practical ineom cmcnec 
Indian rulers hav c nlway s been accustomed to dictate order 
and to leave most of the actual 'writing to subordinate pro 
fessional secretaries and clerks 

Akbar was intimately acquainted with the works o 
many Muhammadan historians and theologians, ns well n 
with a considerable amount of general Asiatic literature 
especially the writings of the SQfl or mystic poets II 
acquired from the Jesuit missionaries a fairly complet 
knowledge of the Gospel story and the mam outlines of tin 
Christian faith, while at the same time learning from tin 
most accredited teachers the principles of Hinduism, Jainism 
and Zoroastrianism, but lie nc\cr found an opportunity 
to study Buddhism As a boy’ lie took some drawing lessons 
and he retained all Ins life an active interest m \nriou 
forms of art The architecture of the reign unmistnhnbl; 
bears the impress of his personal good taste A man si 
■variously accomplished cannot be considered illiterate n 
reality lie simply preferred to Kara the contents of book 
| through the car rather than the eye, and was able to tnis 
his prodigious memorv, which wns never enfeebled by the usi 
I of written memoranda Anybody who heard him arguinj 
with acuteness and lucidity’ on a subject of debate wouk 
have cr< dited him with wide literary’ know ledge and profounc 
erudition, and never would have suspected him of illiteracy 
Akbar was not ashamed of Ins inability’ to rcael and write 
which he shared with many eminent primes both before 
and after his time 1 * 3 Ills sayings include the maxim 

, 4 The prophets were all illiterate Believers should there- 

’fore retain one of their sons m that condition ’ 3 


1 * Non medim nlcr, in inuUnnim 
re rum lopmtiemi , < t m tent in pro* 
prt e st , quo litt< r mini Ipao 
ntionrm (i'-t mini l<pn<li, t-cri 
lx ntliqtir proems Ipimrus) mm 
cnmjsnsit Mitiini, vi rum rtlnm, 

n x fltlUf ties mleo plum , ne 
<111W<1<1< csjxmlt rt <t< <jm»\ is 

n propo-ata, acute, nrputr<pi< 

n i|xm<l< i , tit n< mo <|ui ru-M i< nt, 
l[*uni literanini tin. Ipnariiin, non 


cam <toctlsxinimu, iniitittssmwnn 
(]it< < sxc juelice t ’ (Ciwnnailnnui, 
P eiw) 

’ e ff Hiuflr, JInfdar All, 
llnnjit Sin^li 

* Happy Sayings,’ At n, veil 
ill, p as*. , \m t fi itlluslou to * till* 

njMixlli , tin illiterate prophet ’ In 
Korftn, Sflm 7 , nmf * // ii tie 
mIio linth ralxe<! uj> amidst the 
illiterate Arabian! on 
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The intelligent imperial patronage of literature and art 
will be noticed in the concluding chapter 

Ahbar suffered from some feirm of cpilcpsj, winch in no 
wo\ impaired lus cast boehh strength, but probablj was 
a cause of the 1 mclnnchoh vnel oppression of heart ’ which 
iflluted lum contmnalh and drove him to seek dncrsions 
of all sorts c\ui when tngigeel in lmjiortnnt business 1 
Prom earh hovhood lie was do dic'd to every fonu of sport, 
and lcirned m c\ on thing concerning horses, camels, 
elephints and dogs lie was a perfect horseman, and had 
the fioultv of exercising absolute control over the most 
ferocious ele'ph infs He was a splendid shot, and took 
much delight in all kinds of hunting It was Ins practice 
to orgmm a great hunt ns a preliminary to a campaign, 
’and so to give his e i\ airs exercise, in informal manccmres 
He kept tnnn\ falcons, hut did not care much for hawking 
jit took gre it pie isurc m eh ising antelopes with specially 

1 rained leopards {chccUihs) He w as ready to encounter 
n\ beast, however fierce, tiger, lion, or other, and was 
nrcpurexl to undergo ui\ amount of fatigue in order to run 
down the game On the onlv occasion that lie saw wild 
asses, winch bnpjiencel in the desert of Bikaner, lie was so 
keen in the pursuit that he became separated from his 
ittcndanls, and nearly perished of tlurst lie was absolutely 
fearless, and, like Alexander of Maccdon, was always ready 
to risk Ins lift, regardless of political consequences 
H lien residing at lus capit il or in a standing camp lie 
provided himself with amusements of many kinds He 
kept immense flocks of choice pigeons, and loved to watch 
their antics He was a keen polo pinjer, and insisted on Ins 
courtiers keeping up the game with spirit Like most 
* princes m India he enjoyed watching animal combats, of 
r elephants, buffaloes, rams, and oilier beasts and birds 


Melnn- 
cliolv 
tcinjicra- 
ment , 
CXCltillR 
nmt otlit r 
diver- 
sions 


'J Irotn among themselves’, ibid, revelation Abu 1 Fazl applies 
i’< SQrn 02 bee bale, J’rcliminarj that argument to the ease of 
' (Discourse, see ii Muhnmmndnns Akbnr 

t i;lore in their prophet’s ilhtcmcj 1 ‘ Nnlurn ernt mclancbobcus, 
£* its n proof of lus divine mission ct cpileptico subjectus morbo ’ 
& and of Uie authenticity of his (Du Jurric, a, p 408) 

Z 2 
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Out- 
bursts 
of wrath 


The elephant fights, winch frequently resulted in the dentil 
of the riders, arc often, depicted by the artists of the age 
The feelings of most modern Europeans arc hurt by exhibi- 
tions in which beasts alone suffer, but Akbnr did not shrink 
from witnessing also the deadly conflicts of gladiators after 
the Roman manner 1 When the two parties of fakirs at 
ILardwar came to blows Akbar 1 greatly enjoyed the sight ’, 
and even sent some of Ins own troops to join in the fray 
until about a thousand men were engaged The resultant 
bloodshed, which was on a considerable scale, costing about 
twenty lives , 2 did not trouble lnm m the least The kindli- 
ness of Ins disposition moderated, without eradicating, the 
t&ste for bloody exhibitions which he inherited from lus 
ferocious Turk and Mongol ancestors 

His more peaceful amusements were ns varied ns those 
of a strenuous kind He took extreme pleasure m music 
and song, and was reputed to be a skilled drummer He 
loved to watch clowns and jugglers, and had a strange 
habit of disposing of serious business while looking at shows 
with, so to speak, the corner of Ins eye Witty conversa- 
tion and lively story-telling would keep lnm awake all 
night He slept little and lightly, seldom more than three 
hours m the night time The hours which lie kept must 
have been dreadfully trying to the court 

Akbar had a naturally quick temper which occasionally 
carried lnm away in a gust of passion Such outbreaks of 
wrath at times caused him to execute substantia] although 
irregular acts of summary justice, as when he punished, 
lus uncle Muazzam and Ins foster-brother Adham Khun 
for cruel murders On one recorded occasion a sudden fit' 
of anger caused lnm to commit a shocking act, when lie 
caused the negligent lamplighter to be hurled from the 
battlements of the palace and dashed to pieces as a punish- 


1 Aquaviva and Monserrnte 
boldly denounced to lum such 
entertainments as being •wicked 
( scclus nefanum), and refused bis 
invitation to witness them (Com- 
mcnlarlus, p 574) I have not 

noticed elsewhere any reference 


to the ‘ gladlatorii hub * m 
Akbar’s time They ■were con 
tinned by Jahfinglr nnd Shfili- 
jnli&n 

’ Tdnkh t Khanddn Tlmflnya 
m Oriental Public Library, Bonki- 
pore 
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mcnt for a trivial transgression Peruschi justly sums up 
tins side of the emperor’s character bj r observing that 

‘ the Prince rarely loses Ins temper, but if he should fall 
into a passion, it is impossible to say how great his wrath 
may be , the good thing about it is that he presently regams 
Ins calmness, and that lus wrath is short-lived, quickly 
passmg from him , for, m truth, he is naturally humane, 
gentle, and land ’ 

His conduct to Jerome Xavier and his colleague at 
Burlianpur offered a conspicuous example both of Ins 
liability to sudden anger, and of his readiness to forget 
and forgive For a few hours their lives were m danger, 
but when tlio§e hours had passed their favour was undi- 
numshed and nothing more was said about the offence 
v Inch tliev had given 

As a rule he had perfect self-control Bartoli expresses 
the truth neatly by the remark that 

1 whether by training or innate power, he was so completely 
master of his emotions that he could hardly ever be seen 
otherwise than as perfectly pleasant and serene ’ 

Akin to Ins habitual control over a naturally violent Artful- 
temper was the artfulness with which he was wont. to ness 
conceal his thoughts and real _ purposes 

1 He net er ’, says Bartoli, * gave anybody the chance to 
understand nghtly Ins inmost sentiments or to know what 
faith or religion he held by , but, m whatever way he could 
best serve his own interests, he used to feed one party or 
the other with the hope of gaining him to itself, humouring 
^ each side with fair words, and protesting that he had no 
other object with Ins doubts than to seek and find out by 
the guidance of their wise answers the simple truth till then 
hidden from bun The answers given, however, never 
sufficed to satisfy him , the disputes, and with them the 
hopes and vexations of the disputants, never came to an 
end because each day thev began again at the beginning 

‘ And in all business this was the characteristic manner 
of King Akbar — a man apparentlv free from mvsterv and 
guile, as honest and candid as could be imagined — but m 
realitv so close and self-contained, with twists of words 
and deeds so divergent one from the other, and most tunes 
so contradictory that even by much seeking one could not 
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find the clue to his thoughts Thus it often happened that 
a person, comparing him to-day with what he was yester- 
day, could find no resemblance , and even an attentive 
observer, after long and familiar intercourse with him, 
knew no more of hirn on the last day than he had knowr 
on the first Details to be given presently [by Bartoli] wil 
enable us to understand better the action of that pecuhai 
mind of Ins, concerning which no man can divine whcthci 
it was the work of nature or the result of st udied traini ng 

Duplicity That admirably worded description of Akbar’s pecuhai 

era?" 10 " mind helps the historical student to understand to some 
extent the tortuous diplomacy and perfidious action, whicli 
on several occasions marked the emperor’s ✓political pro- 
ceedings The occurrence of such incidents should noi 
excite surprise or draw excessive censure Experience 
proves that m practice it is impossible for any person 
engaged in high affairs of State to be invariably quite 
straightforward A certain amount of finesse is recognized 
to be inevitable m diplomacy and politics The incredulity, 
more or less polite, with which official explanations or 
demals of awkward facts are received m all countries is an 
expression of the well-founded conviction that statesmen 
must often practise at least an economy of truth In the 
sixteenth century statesmen certainly were not more candid 
or scrupulous than they are now, and it would not be reason- 
able to expect an Asiatic potentate like Akbar to be m 
advance of Ins European contemporaries in respect of 
straight dealing As a matter of fact, his pohcy_does not 
| seem to have been more tortuous than that of the European 1 
i princes of lus time Whatever may be the amount of 
Akbar’s moral guilt in comparison with that of other 
sovereigns, it is certain that at times he said one thing 
when he meant another, and that on one occasion he shame- 
lessly broke a most solemn oath At the time of the first 
Jesuit mission, while he was writing letters of the most 
friendly and affectionate kind to the authorities at Goa, he 
1 was secretly engaged m plotting the capture of their ports, 
Diu and Daman When Ins governor sent him the heads 

1 Bartoli, P 
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of ccrlmn toutig Portuguese enptnes lie pretended never 
to have seen the ghastly offering, and jet to the end of 
lus life one of Ins most ardent desires vns to drive the 
Portuguese into the sea The government at Goa under- 
stood the realities of the situation perfectlj ,,and knew veil 
how to utilize the Jesuit missionaries as unofficial political 
agents The tortuous policj vns not all on one side Akbnr’s 
gross breach of faith to the King of Kliiindesh at Asirgarh 
v is disgraceful, and the pains taken by Ins official historians 
to conceal the truth pro\ c that the sentiment of the age 
condemned the imperial Ircachcrj Akbar’s lijpocnsy in 
performing certain outward acts of conformity with the 
Muslim religion long after lie had lost all faith in the mission 
of the Prophet of Arabia, is franklj admitted by Abu-1 Fazl 
in more than one passage 1 

In connexion with this subject mention may be made of 
the undoubted fact that Akbar on manj occasions got rid 
of people whom lie considered dangerous by means of 
assassination, or secret execution, to use a milder expres- 
sion In some eases the issue of orders by the emperor is 
onlv suspected, but the instances in which no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained arc sufficiently numerous to justify 
the assertion that Akbar felt no scruples about remov nig Ins 
enemies bv assassination whenever a public condemnation 
would have been inconvenient 2 * * * * 


1 * Ardentlv feeling after God, 
nnd searching for truth, Ills 

Mujestv exerciser upon lumself 

both inunrd nnd outward nusten- 
tics, though lie occnsionnlh joins 
public worship, m order to hush 

the slandering tongues of the 
bigots of the present age ’ ( -Tin, 

booh l, Ain 72, vol i, p 154) 

He paid Ins final visit to the 
shrine at Ajintr ns * n means of 
calming the public ’ in September 

1570 ( 1 A 7 , ill, 101) The sham 
devotion which he showed in 
welcoming the stone supposed to 
bear the impress of the Prophet’s 
Toot is cynicallv explained bv the 
remarks that ‘although the Asv him 
of the Faith (DInpnnfih) knew 
that the Hung was not genuine 


all this honour was done out 
of abundant perecptivcness, re- 
spect nnd appreciation, nnd wide 
toleration, in order that the 
reverence due to that simple- 
minded Snivid might not be spilt 
on the ground, nnd that jov ini 
critics might not break out into 
snides ’ fibul , pp 411, 412) 

3 As it is possible Hint the 
assertion in the text rnnv be dis- 
puted nnd the render mnv find 
a difllcultv in remembering the 
eases mentioned in the course of 
the nnmitivc it is desirable to 
bring the principal incidents to- 
gether (1) Secret execution of 
Akbar s cousin, the son of ICfim- 
nln, m 1505 at Gvviihor , (2) the 
Inghlv suspicious dcaUis of Math- 
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Justice 


‘ If I were guilty of an unjust act ’, Akbar said, ‘ I would 
rise m judgement against myself ’ 1 The saying was not 
merely a copy-book maxim He honestly tried to do justice 
according to lus lights in the summary fashion of lus age 
and country Peruscln, following the authority of Mon- 
serrate, declares that 

* as to the administration of justice, he is most zealous and 
watchful In inflicting punishment he is deliberate, ant 
after he has made over the guilty person to the hands of th< 
judge and court to suffer either the extreme penalty or the 
mutilation of some limb, he requires that he should bt 
three times reminded by messages before the sentence r 
carried out 5 

The sentences on convicts were of the appalling kind thcr 
customary in India and Asia generally The modes o; 
execution included impalement, trampling by elephants 
crucifixion, beheading, hanging, and others Akbar drev 


dflmu-1 Mulk and Shaikh Abdu-n 
NabI after their return from 
Mecca The Ihbdlndmah expressly 
states that the latter was put to 
death by Abu-1 Fazl in pursuance 
of Akbar’s orders ( A N , lh, 400, 
note by Beveridge, sec Badaonl, 
n, 321 ) , (3) the equally suspicious 
death of MasQm FarankhGdI 
(Blochmann, in Ain, vol i, p 444), 
(4) execution of Mir Muwzu-I Mulk 
and another by their boat ‘foun- 
dering’ (ibid ,p 382), (5) ‘One by 
one lie sent all the Mullfls against 
whom he had any suspicions of 
dissatisfaction to the abode of 
annihilation ’ (BadaonI, n, 285) , 
(C) mysterious death of Hitjl 
Ibruhim in the fortress of Rnn- 
tbambbor (ibid , pp 280, 322) 
Those cases amply support the 
proposition formulated in the 
text But Wheeler's assertion — 
that Akbar ‘ had another v.ay of 
getting nd of ids enemies which 
is revolting to civilization He 
kept a poisoner in lus pay ’ — is 
not supported by good evidence 
It rests only on the contradictory 
gossip about; the supposed cause 
of Akbar’s death, which does not 
deserve any credit I do not 
suppose that Akbar Imd any con- 


scientious objections to the use o 
poison, but no wcll-authenticalcc 
case of Ins employment of lhai 
secret weapon seems to be re 
corded lie deliberately rejectee 
advice to remove Ins brother bj 
assassination, though Ins refusa 
was not based on any high mora 
grounds * 

* ‘ Happy Sayings,’ Ain, vol 
in, p 38 J ‘Some bold spirit) 
asked permission to he in nmbusl 
and put an end to that relic) 
I could not consent, thinking r 
remote from what a as fitting u 
ins regard Thus both that dis 
tingui6lied memorial of majestj 
[sal of HumiiyGn] escaped Iron 
harm, and my devoted friend 
■were shielded from peril ’ Tin 
author of the Khazdnalu-l Anbim 
asserts that Akbar caused Makh 
dGmu-1 Mulk to lie poisoned, bu 
Blochmann disliclicvcd the asscr 
tion because Badhonl, a fnend o 
the deceased, is silent on tin 
subject (Ain, vol 1 , Biography o 
Abu-I FazI, p vfi), a reason by m 
means conclusive 


1 ‘ Happy Sayings,’ Ain, vol tii 
p 387 
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a sentimental philanthropist, and his whole policy was 
directed principally to the acquisition of power and riches 
I All the arrangements about juglrs, branding, &c , were 
/ jkevised for the one purpose, namely, the enhancement of 
(the power, glory, and riches of the crown We do not 
’know anything substantial about the actual effect of his 
administrative measures on the welfare and happiness of 
the common people Certainly they did not prevent the 
occurrence of one of the most terrible famines on record 
which desolated Northern India late m the reign, from 
1595 to 1598 The enormous hoard described above then lay 
idle in the treasure vaults No important works designed for 
the public benefit, as distinct from buildings and roads 
intended to promote the imperial comfort and magnificence, 
stand to the credit of Akbar’s account 
Three The subject of Akbar’s opinions on religion has attracted 
rehgtoiuf muc ^ attention from many of the authors who have dealt 
develop with Ins life and history It occupies a large space m the 
x works of Badaoni, Abu-1 Fa?!, and the Jesuit writers, and 

' obtains great prominence in the books of the few modern 

European historians who have discussed the events of the 
reign at any considerable length His attitude towards the 
problems of religion changed completely and more than 
once during his lifetime For many years he was a zealous, 
tolerably orthodox, Sunni Musalman, walling to execute 
Shlas and other heretics He next passed through a stage 
(1574-82), m which lie may be described as a sceptical, 
rationalizing Muslim , and finally, rejecting Islam utterly, 
he evolved an eclectic religion of his own, with himself as 
jits prophet (1582-1C05) 

Mysti- -j His religious speculations and vagaries rested primarily on 
cism the fact that lie was born with the mystic temperament 
Even m the early years of his reign, when he was a zealous 
pilgrim to the shrines of the saints, a generous builder of 
mosques, and a walling persecutor of unorthodox theo- 
logians, his orthodoxy ivas modified by a strain of mysti- 
cism based chiefly on the writings of the Persian Sfifi 
(Comets Later in life lie came more under the influence of 
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Hindu pint In »<-tn dm trim, which hns close nnmthcs vv ilh 
v '«ifi tun limp '] hroiiphout all phases lit seems nlwavs to 
hive thrnslud llir unstick td< il nf dost and direct com- 
immi'in "ith t.od imolnumd bv pntstlv intervention or 
ib put ibh do, m w \» tilth writer lias oldened t lint 
tin sties often m ‘mtinsik prutuvl 1 \klnr vv is, ns we 
bn« mi cm of the most unbitious of nun, with n lust 
for power n low of numrv and infinite cnpactlv for hard 
"or) t )n mo t pr i< t u d of ( h ir u li rishcs \ cl Ik remained 
i im s t n to tin i mi 

In tin dem* nm of tin stritmc txptruncc through 
whirli \tlur ]iioul m I '7s, at tin turn whin he was on 
tin point (>f n inuiin in," tin religion of Muh mini id certain 
o‘lnr incidents wlnrh throw some light on tint obscure 
(Wnt hat bcuicitid io tin in nun he added one of his 
n nif 

'tint mght tm In irt w is vviarv of (he burden of life, 
when sinldoih lutmui sleeping ind w tkin^f n stringc 
vimod nppnrwl to tm and nn spirit was somewhat com* 
forte d ’ : 

Such viMoiis remit to the nn sties onk The epileptic 
dm im from whnli \K1» tr suffered prohibh induced the 
v mons 

\kbar, whatever m n h \u been the extent of his failings 
in prutiw, was i suit <rch religions man, constitutionally 
diwuit I dwnptr tht lifts tint his fither ‘never for one 
inonnnt forgot (,od 3 That tistimom is corroborated by 
\bu I I ' trl, who imrs that Ins sovereign ‘passes everv 
moment of his lift in si If < summation or in adoration ot 
(.od* lb ptrforimd private devotions four times a day 
it sunriM, noon, sunset, and midnight, spending a con- 
sul ( ruble time over them In his latter dnj s those devotions 
t (insisted largtk of acts of reverence to the sun, fire, and 
light In t irher vears lie had observed strictly the five 

1 Txlrrnrt / Supplement of The which fie visited in 1573, nppn- 
7 ,mr;, tnmmrv I ), KUO, p 2(1 rcntlv m the interval between the 

1 Huppv XivmpV Ifn, veil hi, two (jiijnriit espedilions (Growse, 
p IhK Vceordfrift to Hindu Mutinied, 3rd ed , p 211) 
tradition lie lx tit W n nmrvellotis * Jahangir, It 13 , i, 37 
vision ’ at tlic Jlrmditbun temples, 
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Muhammadan canonical limes for prayer 1 Apart from 
formal religious exercises, Ins -whole course of life testified * 
to the extreme interest taken by him in the pioblem of the 
relations between God and man, and many of Ins sayings 
express his views on the subject 

* There is no need he observed, * to discuss the point 
that a vacuum in nature is impossible God is omni- 
present 

1 There exists a bond between the Creator and the creature 
which is not expressible in language 

* That which is without form cannot be seen whether m 
sleeping or waking, but it is apprehensible by force of imagina- 
tion To behold God in vision is, in fact, to be understood 
m this sense* 

‘ Each person according to lus condition gives the Supreme 
Being a name, but m reality to name the Unknowable is 
vain 

‘ Who can sever the attachment of the rational soul to 
the Supreme Being ? 

‘ Although I am the master of so vast a kingdom, and all 
the appliances of government arc at my hand, yet since 
true greatness consists in doing the will of God, my mind 
is not at ease in this diversity of sects and creeds , and 
apart from this outward pomp of circumstances, with what 
satisfaction, xn my despondency, can I undertake the sway 
of empire? I await the coming of some discreet man of 
principle who will resolve the difficulties of my conscience ’ 1 

He awaited lum m vain The quotations might be largely 
multiplied, but so much may suffice 
The Nfiru-1 Hakk, a contemporary author, is right, X think, 

search 88 in affirming that at the time of the first Jesuit mission ' 
for truth (1580-2), when lively religious discussions were going on, 
Akbar’s_ 4 mind was solely bent upon ascertaining the 
truth ’ 3 His restless, rationalizing spirit never could find a 
v featisfying answer to that old, old question, 4 What is Truth ? ’, 
knd he died a baffled, disappointed man At one time he 
nearly attained a firm conviction that the creed of Aquaviva 
was the best religion m the world on its merits But he 

1 Until a n 1G78 (a n 080 , Note the allusion to his * dc- 
NQm-1 IJnkk, in E & 1) , vi, 180) spondcncy the 4 melancholy ’ of 

* ‘ Hnppj baj logs,’ various pns- the Jesuit observers 

sages, Ain, vol iii, pp 880-0. * E <L D,, vi, 100 
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could no) nmpl its claims tonhsnluUh exclusive nllcpinncc , 
Ins inhibit nvnlhd npmiis) flu dmlrim of the Trinity, 
Hid pm hr il tliflic nit k s fnrlnde linn 1o admit t lie necessity 
of mono/Mim In pruhot ?i< found imperfect solncc from 
ndorntion of, or nunnu for tin miii 1 fin, nnd light nflcr 
tin Zonoistnm mmim r mid in follow mp 7am pn c< pts cou - 
rt rum p tin s dh t i ts of m ini il ]\Uj lit plnscd with Climimn 
rThTTI hut not limp toiileT induce linn to submit to 1 lie mind 
of t lu C Imre li 



In ]5S « he rt soJ\td to nthmpl tin impossible tusk of ‘Divine 
prmuhnp nil s t rts in Ins (injure with om miners'll eclectic » 

rtlipnm to whuh lu p'i\< the n mie of Dmne >101101110501 
lit jKrsiindtd hnnstlf tint lu w is t lu vioipiruil of the 
\lniighlv, empowiml to rule the spiritual ns well ns the 
h mjior d conn rns of his sufijt t ts '] lint midncious nttemjit 
w is in utti r fmliin . hut Akhnr mur formnlh ndnnlted the 
fact, nnd to tin end of his lift lu jursisUd 111 innint lining 
tht farct of Hit lit w religion From I lit time lie proclaimed 
tint erttd lu w is not i Muslim Tin formula of initiation 
rttpimd the cite gori< 'd ajiostusv from Islam of the person 
nut 1 ittd 


His attitude towards rthpion expressed Uic queer mixture 
m Ins nmid of msstiusm, rationalism, superstition, and 
n profound luhtf in his own Geid-given jiowtrs Ills actions 
at Imits pave suhstmitial proimds for the reproach that he 
was not mtwilhnp to In rtparded 11s a God on earth 1 2 


lie avowedly held extreme 

1 Compare Aklnrs nttiludo to 
wards the Min with 1 lie utterance 
of the nmtliro mystic anti thco- 
fophlst — ‘ An cnortnouslj eluho 
rate mul magnificent iucntreliv of 
Spiritual Bungs, litvorul whom, 
in du&rlmg mul (as jet) impeue- 
tralite mv.sbrv, ttiere c\ists an 
incomprcliensiblc sublime Bower, 
of whom 1 lie Sun mav be thought 
of ns the phvsicnl sjmbol ’ (A 1’ 
Sinnett, in Nvirlccnllt Century, 
March 101(1, p 505) Some notion 
of that sort seems to have been at 
the back of Akbur's mind 

• His flatterer Faizl, as trans- 


bciitfs, such as were current 

Infed bv Bloclimnnn, ventured to 
write 

‘The otd fnsliioncd jirostmtion 
Js of no ndvnntnge to tlicc , see 
Akbar, and j'ou sec God ’ (A In, 
vol i, p 501) 13nt the words of 
tlic second clnusc, 

* .-Uixir ba shut as Id Khudu ba 
shtndsl 
mean rattier 

‘ Acknowledge ’ or ‘take know- 
ledge of Akbar, so that you may 
tnkc knowledge of God 
through his representative on 
earth 


Divimtj 
of kings 
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m Persia, concerning the ‘ divinity that doth hedge a king 
and often gave utterance to his views on the subject Some 
of his sayings are 

‘ The very sight of kings has been held to be a part of 
divine worship They have been styled conventionally the 
shadow of God, and indeed to behold them is a means of 
calling to mind the Creator, and suggests the protection of 
the Almighty 

‘ What is said of monarehs, that their coming brings 
security and peace, has the stamp of truth. When minerals 
and vegetables have their peculiar virtues, w hat wonder if 
the actions of a specially chosen man should operate for the 
security of his fellows ? 

‘ The anger of a monarch, like his bounty, is the source 
of national prosperity. 

‘ Divine worship in monarehs consists in their justice and 
good administration 

‘ A king should not be familiar m mirth and amusement 
with his courtiers 

‘ He who does not speak of monarehs for their virtues will 
assuredly fall to reproof or scandal m their regard 

1 The words of kings Tesemblc pearls They are not fit 
pendants to every ear ’ 1 


Like most autocrats he enjoyed flattery and received 
with pleasure adulation of the most fulsome kind 
The practical ability displayed by Akbar as soldier, 
general, administrator, diplomatist, and supreme ruler has 
been shown abundantly by his whole history, and does not 
need further exposition The personal force of his character, 
discernible even now with sufficient clearness, was over- 
powering to his contemporaries He was truly, as the 
Jesuit author calls him, ‘ the terror of the East ’ In the 
later years of his reign, when~ all his old friends had dis- 
appeared, and he had been spoiled to a certain extent by 


* * Happy Sayings, 1 in Ain, 
vol m, pp 398-400 The sayings 
may be compared with Abu-1 
Fazl’s declaration — 1 Royalty is 
a light emanating from God and 
a ra\ from the sun, the illuminator 
of the universe, the argument of 
the book of perfection, the recep- 
tacle of all virtues 1 ( Ain, vol i. 
Preface, p m) Both Abu-1 Fszl 


and his master took their doctrine 
from the Persians, who, we are 
told, * esteem their Emperors not 
only as Lords Paramount, but 
reverence them as Sons of the 
Prophets, whose Dominion there- 
fore is grounded more on Hier- 
archy than bare Monarch} 1 
(Fryer, A New Account, &c , cd 
Crooke, vol ui, p 40) 
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more (Inn four (hemic- of mil norm it is probable (hat lie 
was feared ritlur (linn lo\<d 'J'iu dread of him t\cn at 
an earlier time was so potent tint he ft It himself free to 
limit md insult the. most sat rid feelings of his Muhammadan 
subjects mid to continue in that course of conduit for more 
than t\unt\ \cirs \s <arl\ 11 s 15.S2 Monserrnte noted 
with surprise tint \hlnr had not been hilled In the Musnl- 
infills ' It is true tint bis mmnntions prenohed rebellions 
but we never hear of t lie ir resulting in diriet attempts on 
bis life Ills grind personal epnbtiessnm to has c shielded 
him from the Mole nee of the assassin \\ e read of onl\ one 
attempt to murder him and tint occurred when lie was 
t wonts -one sears of age md wns still a zealous Muslim 
but had given deep offenee In invading the honour of 
fmmlu s 

Viter Ins return from Kabul at the end of 1 r >M his personal 
aseendanes was established so firmlv that he could venture 
to do what he pleased He used the hlierlv to do some 
outrageous things \Mnl< we deplore and eondemn eertnm 
of his actions, we cannot hut marvel at the commanding 
force of ehnneter which guaranteed him nnpumts 

lie wns a horn king of men with n rightful claim to rank 
as one of the greatest sovereigns known to lustorv That 
clnim rests securels on the basis of his cstrnorelmnrv natural 
gifts, lus original ideas, and Ins magnificent achicv ements 
It is weekened rather than strengthened b\ the adulation 
of uncritical admirers 


1 ‘A nennne csl interemptus ’ 
{Commuitanus, p Oil) In 
August 1003, sliortlv before tlic 
emperor's death, Kiilij Khfin, the 
viccrov nl Lnborc, nubliclv de- 
clared himself to be Ahbar’s onlv 


faithful subject ’ (Pinhciro, m 
Maclagan, p 00 The letter 
quoted is not nvnilnblc elsewhere 
in print It is in Marsdcn MS 
No 0854 in the British Museum) 
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CHAPTER XIII 

1 1 INSTITUTIONS, MILITARY AND CIVIL 

( 

*, Akbar, a brilliant soldier and pre-eminently successfu l 
’’general after the Asiatic manner against Asiatic foes, was 
.endowed with a gemus for organization rare among eastern 
potentates and not common m any part of the world His 
ijnind, capable of grasping broad and original principles of 
j government essential to the consolidation and stability of 
an extensive empire won by aggressive conquest, had also 
an extraordinary capacity for laborious attention to detail, 
which enabled him to check and control the laxity in 
^administration natural and habitual to his officers^ He had 
no conception of^any form of government other than auto- 
' cracy of the most absolute possible kind, nor was any other 
, form practicable m the India of the sixteenth century J No 
materials existed in the country from which a system of 
administration could be evolved on lines of organic develop- 
ment His institutions consequently depended for their 
success on the personal ability of the autocrat working 
them, and necessarily lost much of their efficacy when their 
author died 1 ^/ 

All the three sovereigns, his son, grandson, and great- 
grandson, v’ho succeeded Akbar for a century, had sufficient 
intelligence to recognize the value of many of the institu- 
tions of their brilliant ancestor, and to maintain m working 
order to a certain extent the machine which he had con- 
structed and set m motion His son Jahangir made little 
change The alterations effected by Shahjahan, the grand- 
son, g,nd Aurangzeb, the great-grandson, were for the worse 

1 1 There is, in sooth, no remedy •world-nest of hornets be silenced 
for such a world of confusion but save by the authority of a vice- 
r in autocracy, and this panacea in gerent of Almighty power?’ 
administration is attainable only (Abu-1 Fazl in Ain, book n, Ain 7 , 
in the majesty of just monarchs vol n, p 51) 
how can the tumult of this 
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the age of twentv-one, was master of both his household 
and his kingdom, and able to impress his personal stamp 
v-*-|bn the pohcy of his government m all departments 
His After the fall of Bairam Khan, the Protector, m 1560, 

con' C ^ Akbar .contin ued for a short time to rule m the spirit of_the 
trasted old Sultans as the chief of a small body of foieign military 
of'thf^ adventurers, ahen m language and manners, and hostile m 
-'feuitan-OJ religion to the mass of the inhabitants of India n Those 
adventurers derived a certain amount of support from the 
colonies composed of descendants of similar adventurers 
who had been settled m northern and western India at 
various times during the fit e preceding centuries But such 
support was extremely intermittent and often replaced by 

-acti ve enmit y jlhe Sultans had considered India to be 

ia Musalman countr}% and had taken credit to themselves 
whenever they graciously allowed the Hindu majority to 
/purchase their lives by the payment of a special tax Public 
exercise of the Hindu religion was illegal, and frequently 
’was treated as a capital offence 1 

Akbar at an early age saw the unsoundness of that 
position, and realized that a stable empire could not be 
established on the basis of the principles of the Sultanate 
. The most original of his ideas consisted in his recognition 
and practical acknowledgement of the principles that Hindus 
as well as Muhammadans should be considered eligible for 
the highest offices m the State, civil or military, and that 
the adherents of every creed should ha\ e complete liberty 
^ to worship God after them own fashions Throughout his 
life, after the first few years of his reign, he maintained the 
theoretical validity of those two principles, although m his 
later years he actually infringed the second, and was guilty 
vof a persecution of Islam 

Military The military character impressed on the government of 
character ^bar by bis ancestry and the circumstances of his early 

1 FIrSz Shah Tughlak burned a who had erected a new temple ‘ in 
Brahman alive for publicly per- a Musalman country’ He bought 
forming the worship of Idols at multitudes of 1 converts ’ by pro- 
his house, and prided lumself on mising exemption from the jizya 
having executed certain Hindus tax (h & D , in, 305, 361, 380) 
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endangered his throne in 1581, but is hen he had surmounted 
that crisis he was able for the rest of his time to do what 
he pleased A monarch m such a position lay under no 
‘ N obligation to have a council or ministers at all In practice, 
however, such aids to personal government were indis- 
pensable But nothing required the autocrat to maintain 
any particular number of ministers or to ha\ e a council of 
any particular form 

fin Akbar’ s reign the principal ministers were 
^“1 The Vakil, or Prime Minister 
i 2 The Vizier {vazir, wazir), or Fmanee ^Minister ; some- 
times called Diwan 

3 The chief Bakhsht, an offi cer, whose varied functions 
cannot be indicated hy any English denomination. His 
duties, as defined by Irvine, included the recruiting of {he 
jvrmy, and the keeping up of certain registers, comprising 
the list of high officials {mansabdars) in proper form , the 
roster of palace-guards , the rules as to grants of pa)' , 
list of officers paid in cash, &c When an important battle 
was being arranged it was his business to assi gn p osts Jo 
the_ several commanders in the van, centre, wmgs, or rear- 
guard, and to lay a ‘ present state ’ or muster roll of the 
army before his sovereign He might or might not assume 
a high command himself. 

4 The Sadr, or Sadr Sudur, whose functions are equally 
inexpressible by any English official designation Early in 
the reign, while his position was unimpaired, the Sadr 
ranked as the highest ecclesiastical officer, exercising the 
powers of a Chief Inquisitor, even to the infliction of the 
capital penalty, and enjoying the privilege of granting 
lands for ecclesiastical or benevolent purposes without the 
necessity of obtaining royal sanction. His reading of the 
Khuibah, or ‘ bidding prayer % in the name of a new sovereign 
legalized the accession. 

In the later part of the reign Akbar chpped the powers 
of the Sadr, and in 1582 he abolished the office as an imperial 
appointment, dividing the duties among six provincial 
officers In _ practice other officials besides the four great 
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More or less similar arrangements must necessarily have^ 
been made by earber rulers, but there seems to be no reason ' 
to doubt that Akbar’s genius for organization and his rare 
capacity for mastering the mmute details of any subject 
enabled him to effect practical improvements m the adminis- 
tration of his household and harem, as -well as m the external 
departments of his government 1 He kept a watchful eve 
x/ over everybody and everything 
The v/ Akbar did jiot maintain a large standing army, equipped 
armj'nnd at the expense of the State and paid directly from his 
tinge tits tTeasmV’ as the Mauiya kings in ancient days are said to 
have done Most of his military strength consisted of the 
aggregate of irregulaT contingents raised and commanded 
either by autonomous chieftains or by high imperial officers 
Then, as now, a large part of the empire was in the posses- 
sion of hereditary longs or chieftains, who are now known 
as^the rulers of the JNatiye_or Protected States In Akbar’s 
time they recognized more or less effectively the authority 
of the emperor, which they supported by the more or less 
regular payment of tribute and the furnishing of military 
aid on demand Akbar was willing to allow such kings or 
chieftains to retain their territories and rank, with full 
powers of internal administration in their own several 
fashions, on condition that they should attend court from 
time to time, humbly do homage, offer valuable .gifts, 
recognize the Padshah as their suzerain, and give him help 
in his wars When his power was at its height he is said 
to have had twenty such princes m constant personal 
attendance They often rendered active service m war; 
as, for instance, the ruler of Khandesh, who fell fighting 
for Akbar’s cause at the battle of Siipa (a. d 1597) 
v/ But the emperor relied more on the cpnhngents.furmshed 
by the officials whom he himself had appointed for the 
purpose Each of them was required to recruit and equip 
a certain number of men and horses, besides elephants 
Regulations to which he devoted much thought and labour 

1 Compare the arrangements in (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 1900, 
the Hindu court ol Yijayanagar pp 247, 170, 382) 
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■win. devised with the object of stcming the actual recruit- 
ment of the numbers prescribed and of prc\entmg fraud 
in the provision of horses and equipment The troops so 
recruited were cnvnlrv for the most pnrt, the infantry and 
trillion being of little account 1 The men brought up to 
the standards In each great ofilcinl looked to him ns their 
personal chief They were not formed into regiments or 
mi} other organized bodv, and were not required to drill 
or to observe uniformit} in dress or arms •, 

Blochmnnn calculated that the stnnding army, equipped Small 
b\ the State and paid direct lv from the Treasury, could not 
have exceeded normall} 2 r > 000 men, but we now know 
from the testimom of Monserrate, who accompanied the 
t inperor that at the time of the expedition to Kabul ( 1581 ) 2 
Akbar had 13,000 cavalrv equipped and paid by himself, 
besides 000 elephants and an unnumbered host of men 
on foot The latter who were little esteemed, included 
all sorts of people besides regular soldiers The effort made 
m 15S1 was exceptional, Vkbar’s life and throne being then 
m imminent danger, and it maj be accepted as certain that 
m ordinary venrs he did not incur the expense of keeping 
under arms a force at all ns large ns that raised to defeat 
Ins brother’s attack 


The historian specially notes that in 1573, when the 
emcrgcnc} in Gujarat had necessitated prompt action, 
Akbar had opened wide the doors of his treasury and 
k equipped his nobles’ contingents at his own expense 
Ordinaril}, however, the Rajas and ?n ansabdars were ex- 
pected to provide the men of their contingents with all 
necessaries Hardly any transport was engaged officially, 
each man had to make lus own arrangements No com- 
missariat serv ice existed Supplies w ere provided by huge 
bazaars marching with the camp, and by the nomadic tribes 


1 * Verum tota vartas belli in pcditionarj force It consisted of 

cquitntu positn cst ’ ( Comtnen - 50,000 cav airy, recruited from 

tnntts, p G85) diverse nntions, and, of course, 

1 Commentanus , p 585 Mon- including chieftains’ and officials’ 

serrate does not state how many contingents , 500 elephants, 

of the 45,000 state-paid env airy camels, and mfantrj of sorts (ibid , 

actuallv look part in the ex- p 582) 
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Mansab- 
dSrs, or 
graded 
officials. 


of Banjaras, who made a profession of carrying gram with 
which to feed armies. Similar old-world arrangements con- 
tinued m India until quite modem times Under Akbar 
they were usually effective Monserrate was much impressed 
by the plenty and cheapness of provisions m the great 
camp on its way to the Indus 1 

The superior graded officials of the empire were called 
mansabdars, holders of mansabs, or official places of rank 
and profit The, Arabic word mansab, which was imported 
from Turkistan and Persia, simply means ‘ place The 
earliest mention of the grading of mansabdars m India is 
the statement of Tod that * Bihar Mall was the first prince 
of Amber who paid homage to the Muhammadan power 
He attended the fortunes of Babur, and received from 
Humayun (previous to the Pathan usurpation) the mansab 
of 5,000 as Raja of Amber ’ 2 That must have happened 
about 1548 The next reference to a mansab of definite 
grade known to me occurs m the fifteenth year of Akbar’s 
reign (1570-1), when Baz Bahadur, the ex-king of Malwa, 
came to court and was appointed a * mansabdar of 1,000 ’ 3 

But the systematic grading of the ranks was not accom- 
plished until three years later, m the eighteenth regnal year 
(1573-4), after the conquest of Gujarat, a landmark m 
Akbar’s career 4 * 

The system was based on the fact that the bulk of the 
army consisted of contingents recruited and supplied by 
individual chiefs or leaders The grades fixed by Akbar 
had originally indicated the number of men which each 
officer was expected to bring m 6 


1 ‘At Sacerdoti, qrn in cast ns 

erat, magnarn admirationem 

movebat, in tanta multitudme, 

potissimum elephantum, tanta 
vihtas annonae, quae Regis pro- 
kida, et solerti cura, atque dili- 
gentia.eontingebat’ (ibid ,p S81) 
Terry expressed similar senti- 
ments in the next reign 

* Tod, ‘ Annals of Amber ’, 
chap i , popular ed , il, 280 

* Blochmann, Ain, vol l, p 
429 He does not name ms 


authority The statement is not 
m either the A N or Badllonl 

'AN, ill, 95 

* The system was borrowed 
directly from Persia See Pryer, 
A New Account of East India and 
Persia, ed Crooke, Hakluyt Soc , 
1915, vol in, p 50 The Persian 
gradation extended from ‘ a com- 
manderof 12,000’ to ‘commanders 
of 10’ The Sultans of the Deccan 
bad a similar organization 
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lie classified Ins oflicers in thirty-three grades, ranging 
Jfrom ‘ jiKatsabdars [usuallv translated ns ‘ commanders ! ] 
of 10 ' to ‘ mansabdars of 10,000 ’ Late in the reign such 
officers numbered about 1 600 m all, and formed an official 
nobility Their appointment, retention, promotion, and 
dismissal depended solclj' on the arbitrary will of the 
sovereign, and no incident of the dignity was heritable On 
the contrary the emperor regarded himself as the heir of 
all lus subjects and rutlilesslv seized the entire property of 
ve\erv deceased official, whose family had to make a fresh 
start, contingent on the goodwill of the emperor 

The 1 0,00 0 and 8,000 grades were reserved exclusively 
for princes of the royal famil} The 7,000 grade was so 
reserved at first, but later in the reign Raja Todar Mall 
and one or two other officers were raised to that rank 
Each class earned a definite rate of pay, out of which the 
holder was required to pav the cost of his quota of horses, 
elephants, beasts of burden and carts Further, there w ere 
three gradations of rank withui each class from 5,000 
downwards 

A few examples will make the matter clearer The table 
is condensed from Blochmann, Ain, v ol i, p 24S 


Com- 
mander of 

Horses 

Ele- 
phants j 

Beasts of bur- 
den and carts, 
xcith stnngs 
of mules 

Salary, monthly (i 

1st | 2nd | 
: grade | grade 

n rupees) 

3rd 

grade 

5,000 

mm 

100 

2G0 

1 30,000 

1 29,000 

28,000 

1,000 

ia 

31 

07 

1 8,200 

j 8,100 

8,000 

500 

■ 

12 

27 

■ 2,500 | 

2,300 I 

2,100 

100 

Bl 

3 

7 

[ 700 j 

COO 

500 

10 

Kfl 

— 

— 

100 

821 

75 


The pay, it should be understood, was seldom, if ever, 
drawn for the whole year, and m some cases only four 
months’ pay was allowed Various deductions also were 
made, and the pay vv as usually, if not alw ays, several months 
m arrear The number of men actually supplied rarely 
agreed with the number indicated by the rank -A ‘ com- 
mander of 5,000 ’ would hav e done unusually well if he 
produced 4,000 cavalry, and ordinarily would not be asked 
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Addi- 
tional 
1 simfir ’ 
rank 


‘Du- 
khilf ’ 
troops , 
Aliadls 


for more than a thousand or so Most of the men brought 
their own horses In later times the ranks became pureb 
honorary so far ns supplying contingents was concerned 1 
Another complication was introduced by the grant o 
suwdr rank in addition to the personal ( zdl ) eluss rank, that 
is to say, an officer w r as allowed to add and draw extra paj 
for a supplementary body of suwdrs or horsemen Th( 
grading within each class depended on the swear addition 
* From 5,000 downwards, an officer was First Class [or grade], 
if his rank in sat and suwdr were equal , Second Class, it 
lus suwdr w T as half his zdl rank , Third Class, if the suudi 
w'ere less than half the zdl, or there were no suwdr at all : 
For example 

Commander ( mansabddr ) of 1,000 + 1,000 suwdr was firsl 
class or grade , 

Commander ( mansabddr ) of 1,000+500 suwdr was seconc 
class , and 

Commander ( mansabddr ) of 1,000+100 suwdr was third 
class 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject further Any 
reader interested will find additional details m the pages 
of Blochmann and Irvine The comments of the later 
author clear up certain points left obscure by the earlier 2 
Troops paid by the State, and not raised by the in an- 
sabdars,^ under whose command they were placed, were 
called Dakhili, or ‘ supplementary ’ 3 There was also a body 
of gentlemen-troopers recruited individually, and called 
Altadis They w r ere not distributed among the mansabddrs ’ 
contingents, but were under the separate command of 
a great noble, and had a BakhshI of their own The pay 


1 ‘ As, for instance, Lut- 
fullali Khun Sadiq [in eighteenth 
century], although he held the 
rank of 7,000, never entertained 
even seven asses, much less horses 

or riders on horses ’ (Irvine, p 50) 
Terry, referring to 1017 or 1018, 
says — ‘ He wlio liatli the pay 
of live or six thousand, must 
always have one thousand in 

readiness, or more, according to 


the king’s need of them, and so 
in proportion all the rest’ (ed 
1777, p 391) According to the 
same author the salaries of the 
mansabdSrs were paid punctually 
(p 300) 

1 Ain, vol i, pp 230—49 , 
Irvine, pp 3-11 
* Ain, vol i, p 254 , Irvine, 

p 200 
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Protean forms of roguery practised in Ins sen ice, admittcdlv 
attained only imperfect success At first lie relied on 111*} 
preparation of minute descriptive rolls for each man Later, 
" after the conquest of Gujarat, he supplemented that measure 
by introducing the practice of branding each horse in the 
sen ice He trusted chiefly to continual musters and minute 
personal inspections for the due execution of his orders, 
which no subordinate was lulling to enforce strictly Indeed, 
jtlie great Bengal rev olt of 1580 was partly due to the resent- 
iment provoked by his insisting on the resumption of jagirs- 
the preparation of descriptive rolls, and the systematic 
jbranding of horses The last-named precaution had been 
i practised by Slier Shall, nnd long before Ins time b> Alfm-d 
v 1 din Ivhilji 

Artillery Akbar took great pleasure in watching the practice of 
infantry mechanical arts, and often worked at them lnmself He 
paid special attention to the founding of cannon nnd the 
manufacture of matchlock guns He was an excellent shot, 
and killed a vast quantit y of game His lucky hit w hen lie 
/ shot Jnimnll ‘brought about the fall of Clntor But, m spite 
of all Ins efforts, lie never succeeded m securing cither 
a tolerably efficient park of artillery or good infantrj His 
biggest guns were powerless against the walls of AsTrgarh, 
and lie fully admitted the superiority of the Portuguese 
ordnance He was much disappointed when the astute 
authorities at Goa politely declined to furnish him with 
their better weapons His infantry, too, continued to be of 
poor quality and little account , nnd to the end he relied 
chiefly on lus irregular horsemen used in the old Central 
Asian manner 1 Akbar made considerable use of elephants, 
which he kept m large numbers He used to mount archers 
or musketeers on them 2 

It is abundantly clear that Akbar’s military organization 


swearing to gentlemen my friends, 
you were good soldiers nnd tall 
fellows ’ ( Merry TPuws, Act ii, 
scene ii) 

1 * Until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when the 
French and English had demon- 


strated the vast supenontj of 
disciplined mfnntrj, the Indian 
foot-soldier was little more than 
n night wntchmnn, nnd gnnrdinn 
over baggage, cither in camp or 
on the line of march ’ (Irvine, 
p 57) * Ibid , p 175 
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was mtnnsicnlly weak, although it was far better than thatjwcak- 
of Ins happy-go-lucky neighbours His army could not "f ®he 
ha\ c stood for a moment against the better kinds of con- military 
temporary European troops Whenever Ins officers ventured ’ twn™ 7 ' 11 ' 
to attack the Portuguese settlements they failed disastrously 
His admirable personal qualities alone enabled lum to 
make ■wonderfully effective use of an instrument essentially 
inefficient After lus death the quality of the army deterior- 
ated rapidly, until m the latter days of Aurangzeb’s 
reign its proceedings in the Deccan became ridiculous 
Ei cn in Akbar s time the court pomp and display mwn- 
aincd on the march and m camp w ere fatal to real efficiency f 
VIcxa ndcr the Great w ould h ave made short w ork of Akbar’ s 
mghtiest host 

Akbar knew the laluc of rapid military strokes, un- Unwieldy 
lampcred by the cumbrous equipage of an imperial eamp, cnm P> 

,nd gai c a notable c\amplc of Ins power to stnke a stunning cit™^ 
llow by Ins wonderful nine days’ ride to Gujarat and the 
teroic hand-to-hand fights in which he engaged on Ins 
Ynval in that province But ordinarily he was content to 
allow the current practice and to encumber his fighting 
Orce when on the march with all the paraphernalia of the 
court and the incubus of a moving city He could afford 
to run the risks involved in that practice because he never 
encountered an enemy sufficiently alert to take advantage 
jof the opportunities offered to a mobile and enterprising 
foe Father Monserrate, who accompanied him on the 
Kabul expedition, the most carefully planned military 
operation of the reign, gives a vn id account of the pomp 
»'d magnitude of the imperial camp, w T hich can be amplified 
j>m the detailed descriptions m the Ain The imperial 
nnsorts selected to accompany their lord were earned by 
/lie-elephants and shut up in decorated cages The female 
servants, riding on camels, shaded by white umbrellas, 
followed their mistresses, the cortege being protected by 
guard of five hundred men under the command of grave 
emors The treasure was conveyed on a multitude of 
ephants and camels Ordnance stores were carried on 
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ciples of 
the ten 
years’ 

* settle- 
ment’ 


provinces, each under a local government, of modem 
times The Subas comprised more than 100 Sarkars_or 
Districts, each Sarkar being an aggregate of. Parganas, also 
called Mahals For example, the Suba of Agra included 
18 Sarkars and 208 Parganas The Sarkar of Agra, 1,864 
square miles m area, comprised 31 Parganas 1 The territorial 
gradation was essentially the same as that now m existence 
m Northern India under different names, but, of course, 
infinite changes in detail have occurred 

The statistics m the Ain are arranged accordingly, without 
reference to the karori system 

The early rough guess-work assessments had been largely 
based on the statistics of prices current, so far as they had 
any statistical foundation at all It is admitted that they 
were largely influenced by * the caprice of the moment ’ 
The principles of Todar Mall’s new ‘ settlement ’ are explained 
by Abu-1 Fazl m the following - terms 

‘ When through the prudent management of the Sovereign 
the empire was enlarged in extent, it became difficult to 
ascertain each year the prices current and much incon- 
venience was caused by the delay On the one hand, the 
husbandmen complained of excessive exactions, and on the 


1 Ain 15 of book li, Ain, vol n, 
pp 88, 00, 115, 182, -with some 
discrepancies m the numbers 
The KanOngos used to prepare 
manuals or codes of instructions 
and tables for the use of revenue 
officers in particular territories 
Local customs and usages vary 
too much to permit of one uni- 
form code Such local codes, 
specimens of which survive, were 
called DasHim l 'Amah or 1 Cusr 
ternary Practice* 1 "! and for con- 
venience of administration par- 
ganas which followed the one code 
were grouped together, and the 
groups became known ns Dasturs 
Thus the Sarkar of Agra had four 
codes or dasluni-l 'amah used in 
it, and consequently was said to 
comprise four Dasturs The 
grouping of Parganas in DastGrs, 
which never was of much impor- 
tance, has licen long obsolete See 
Elliot, cd Bcames, Supplemental 


Glossary (1809), vol u, pp 82- 
140, s v Dastur E Thomas, 
who had read many of the docu- 
ments, says — ‘ Daslfir-al ’Amah 
are difficult to describe, as it is 
rash to say what they may not 
contain amid the multifarious 
instructions to Revenue Officers 
They combine occasionally a 
court guide, a civil list, an army 
list, a diary of the period, sum- 
manes of revenue returns, IatHIc 
and foreign , practical hints about 
measures, weights, and coins, 
with itineraries, and all manner 
of useful and instructive informa- 
tion ’ (Revenue Resources of the 
Mughal Empire (1871), p 14 n) 
In the older ‘ settlements ’ under 
the British Government the pre- 
paration of the dastflru-l 'amal 
was continued under the name of 
xoujibu-l ’ arz , which was prepared 
for each mahGl separately, not for 
groups of mah uls 
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other, the holder of assigned l.uuls was aggrieved on account 
of the rc\ enue balances 1 

4 IIis Majestj deused a remcd\ for these evils and m the 
discernment of Ins world-adormng mind fixed a settlement 
for ten years , the people were thus made contented and 
their gratitude was abundantly manifested From the 
beginning of the 15th year of the Drvmc era [a d 1570-1] 
to the 21th [a d 1570-S0], an aggregate of the rates of 
collection was formed and a tenth of the total was fixed ns <■ 
the annual assessment, but from the 20th [a d 1575-6] 
to the 21th, an aggregate of the rates of collection was 
formed and a tenth of the total was fixed ns the annual 
assessment , but from the 20th to the 24-tlf year the collec- 
tions were accurately determined and the fne former ones 
accepted on the authority of persons of probity The best 
crops were taken into account in each year, and the year 
1 of the most abundant harvest ncccptcd, ns the table 
show s ’ 2 

Akbar and Ins ndusers fixed the units of measurement Linear 
as the necessary preliminary to survey The gaz or yard super- 
was determined as being equal to 41 digits or finger-breadths, ficml 
or about 33 inches The lanab, jarib, or 4 chain \ was 
CO gaz, and the high a, or unit of superficial measure, was 
GO gaz square, or 3,600 square gaz As a matter of fact, 
the exact length of Akbar’s Iluhl gaz, on which the area 
of Ins hi glut depends, is not known The precaution of 
depositing at the capital carefully attested metal standards 
is not mentioned as having been taken , and if it had been, 
the standards w ould lia\ e been lost long ago The assump- 
tion adopted by the British revenue authorities m 1825-6 
that the Ilahl gaz should be deemed the equivalent of 
38 inches ( = 83 82 cm ) was an arbitrary decision, formed 
for convenience, because inquiry showed that calculated 
values ranged from 29 20 to 33 70 inches 

Measurements had been made formerly by a hempen rope, 
which contracted or lengthened according to the amount of 
moisture m the air From a d 1575 the rope was replaced 

1 The holder of a jfiglr was rone to the Treasurj Heavy 
authorized to appropriate the balances, therefore, were a grave 
land ret enue or government share personal grievance to him 
of the produce, winch, if his joglr 3 Ain, to! n, p 88 , Ain 15 
had been crown land, would have 
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by a jarlb of bamboos joined by iron rings, -which remained 
of constant length 1 

j The first step in the new s ystem of ‘ settle ment ’ opci fl- 
f tions was m easurement The next was the clat tSlfi ad i nn - o j' 
lands ^. the thi rd was the fixation of rates for applicatio n 
to th e classifie cLarens — 

Modern * settlement officers ’ usually prefer a classifica- 
tion based on cither the natural or the artificial qualities 
of the soil, and divide the land into classes of clay, loam 
irrigated, or umrrigated, and so forth Todar Mall and 
Akbar took no count of soils, whether natural or artificial, 
and based their classification on the continuity or dis- 
continuity of cultivation The four classes were 

1 Polaj, land continuously cultn ated 

2 Parauil, land left fallow for a year or two m order to 
recover its strength 

8 Chachar , land that has lam fallow for three or four 


years 

4 Banjar, land uncultivated for fin e years or more 
Each of the first three classes was subdn ided into three 
grades, and the average produce of the class was calculated 
from the mean of the three grades m it For instance, the 
average produce of wheat m polaj land was worked out as 
nearly 18 maunds (12 m 8S£ s ), the produce per blgha m 
each of the three grades being, first grade, 18 m Os , second 
grade, 12 m 0 s , and third grade, 8 m 35 s 
The government share was one-third of the average, or 
m the above case, 4 m 12f s 
Paraidi land, when actually cultivated, paid the same as 
polaj 

Cliachar and banjar land, when brought under cultiva- 
tion, w-ere taxed progressively until m the fifth year they 
became as polaj 

' Only the area actually under cultivation w-as assessed 2 

1 An, book u, Alns 8-10, the facilities of the husband- 
Prmsep’s ‘ Useful Tables ’, in man year by year, and under the 
Essays, ed E Thomas (1858), pledge of his engagements take 
vo ] it PP J22-30 nothing beyond the actual area 

pie collector of the revenue under tillage » (Aln t book H, Ain 5, 
was instructed 4 Let him increase vol n, p 44 ) 


moiixuxj.ui>D 


oi o 


The area under each crop lmd its own rate The kinds 
of crops being numerous, the multitude of rates quoted in 
Abu-1 F n/1 s condensed tables is extraordinary The number 
used in the prchnunaiy calculations must lm\c been enor- 
mous The use of so mam rates made the calculations 
needless!} complicated, and no settlement officer nowadays 
would dream of working such a complex system Abu-1 
Fazl who must liaic controlled a gigantic statistical office, 
lmd the rptes worked out for nineteen years (Oth to 24th 
regnal Nears inclusnc) for each crop m pulaj land, which 
stned as the standard A separate set of rates was com- 
piled for the spring, and another for the autumn harvest 
Those foi the Subas of Agra, Allahabad, Oudh, Delhi, 
Lahore, Multan, and Mfdua arc recorded in Ain 14 of 
book li 

The figures offer many difficulties and problems to expert 
criticism It seems to be doubtful whether or not laborious 
analysis of them can yield many results of value The 
subject is too technical for discussion in these pages Abu-1 
Fazl, who was not a practical revenue expert, probably did 
not thoroughly understand the statistics collected and 
tabulated by his hanuiigo't and clerks It is no wonder that 
by the time his sc\ cn years of unremitting labour and the 
fifth revision of Ins great book were concluded he was very 
weary 1 

Wilton Oldham is right m affirming that * Akbar’s levenue 
system was ryotwaree ’ ( rau/alwari ) , and that ‘ the actual 
cultivators of the soil were the persons responsible for the 
annual payment of the fixed revenue ’ 2 The ‘ settlement ’ 
w f as not made either with farmers of the revenue, as w r as 
afterwards done in Bengal by Lord Cornwallis, or with the 
^ headmen of villages, as in the modern settlements of the 
United Provinces Many passages m the Ain prove the 


Nu- 

merous 

crop 

rates 


Akbar’s , 
settle- A* 
ment V 
with cul- 
th a tors 
direct 


1 Sec the author’s extremely 
interesting nutobiography in Afu, 
vol hi, pp 400-51, especially 
pp 402, 411, 415 Mr W II 

Moreland, C S I , C IJ3 , is en- 
gaged on the study of the agricul- 
tural statistics m the Ain, and may 


or may not obtain definite results 
* memoir of the Ghazccpoor Dis- 
trict (Allahabad, 1870), part i, 

L 82 The author served under 
Wilton Oldham, who was 
a learned and skilled revenue 
expert 
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officials 


correctness of Oldhams proposition 1-or instance, the 
collector is directed to ‘ stipulate that the husbandman 
bring his rents himself at definite periods so tint the mal- 
practices of Ion intermediaries may be n\ oided 7 1 The 
Bitikehl, or accountant, nas instructed that ‘ nhen the 
suney of the village is complete, he shall determine the 
assessment of each cultii ator and specif} the re\ enue of 
the whole village ’ 2 But if the i illage headman should aid 
the authorities by collecting the full rental, lie was to be 
allowed ^th of each bigha or otherwise rewarded ‘ accord- 
ing to the measure of his sen ices \ z No special engagement 
was made with the headman, who was simply paid a com- 
mission not exceeding 2^ per cent for work done 
The instructions recorded for the se\cral officers of the 
revenue department are full and judicious, and maj be 
compared with Thomason’s Directions to Collectors, a book 
with which I had to be familiar m my \ outh The cultn ntors 
were to be allowed ordinarily the option of paying m kind, 
which they might do in any one of fhe different wn\s 
But for certain of the more special and valuable crops, such 
as sugar-cane and poppy, cash rates were obligator)' Bound- 
aries m the areas sun eyed were to be properly marked 
The records prescribed were substantially the same as those 
used by modern settlement officers in the United ProMnces, 
and elaborate provision was made for the transmission of 
both statistics and cash to the head-quarters of the province 
The ‘ royal presence ’ to which both the figures and the 
money were transmitted must mean the official capital of 
the province, not the imperial capital. The collection of 
miscellaneous cesses was prohibited, and Abu-I Fazl gives 
a long list of such cesses which were universally remitted by 
Akbar’s order The statistics included regular prices current 
The treasury arrangements Mere much the same as those in 
force some years ago in the United Provinces, and no doubt 
still maintained for the most part 

In short, the system was an admirable one The principles 

1 \/ fn> book u. Ain 5, \oI u, * Ibid, Ain 0, id n, p 4S 
P 46 * Ibid , Ain 5 , vo / ii, p 4 4 
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were sound, and the practical instructions to officials all O 
that could be desued But a person who has been m close ' 7 
touch, as the author has been, 'with the revenue administra- 
tion from top to bottom, cannot help feeling considerable 
scepticism concerning the conformity of practice with pre- 
cept Even all the resources of the modem Anglo-Indian 
Government often fail to secure such conformity, and in 
Akbar’s time supervision undoubtedly was far less strict 
and searching Histones tell us hardly anything about 
the working of revenue legislation m actual practice Stray 
hints are all that can be gleaned from books A notable 
instance is the discrepancy already cited between the 
accounts of the working of the karori system, as expounded 
by Abu-1 Fazl and by Badaoni We find, too, that proclama- 
tions abolishing miscellaneous cesses and imposts were often 
repeated, and so draw the inference that the benevolent 
intentions of the autocrat were commonly defeated by 
distant governors enjoying practical mdependence during 
their term of office 1 

^ The revenue assessment was not hght On the contrary, Severity 
it* was extremely severe Abu-1 Fazl expressly states that 
‘ the best crops were taken mto account in each year, and ment 
the, year of the most abundant harvest accepted ’ His 
average crop rates seem really to have been 1 selected rates ’ 
based on the average of the best fields, not on the average * 
of the whole area m any given class of land The meamng 
of the statement that ‘the year of the most .abundant 
harvest was accepted ’ is not clear to me , but, whatever 
its exact meamng may be, it implies a standard of assess- 
ment so high that large remissions must have been required 
m bad seasons Remissions were not easy to obtain, if we 
k may judge from probabilities and the experience of later 
times Little information on the subject for Akbar’s 
teign seems to be available, although the collector was 
instructed to report cases of disaster to the crops, and 
submit an estimate of the amount No specific case of the 
action taken on such official reports appears to be on record 
But in 1586 (3 1st year) more than a million of rupees vas 
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remitted from the revenues of the crownAa nds . m t he.Subas 
of Delhi, Oudh, and Allahabad, bec ause pric es jwcre-SoJ-QW 
thaUthe peasantry coul d not pay full cash rates A^simil ai 
remission had. Been made jn the previous_y_£ar 

Abu-1 Fazl admits that ‘ throughout the whole extent of 
Hindustan, where at all times so many enlightened monarchs 
have reigned, one-sixth of the produce was exacted , m 
the Turkish Empire, Iran, and Turan, a fifth, a sixth, and 
a tenth respectively ’ 1 

But Akbar asked for one-third, that is to say, double the 
Indian and Persian prop ortion Abu-1 Fazl seems to think 
that the abolition of a host of miscellaneous cesses and 
imposts justified the doublin g of the government s hare ol 
£5e p roduce.” But it is impossible to doubt that in practice 
many of those imposts and cesses continued to be collected, 
and, as Oldham drily remarks m a note, * most, if not_all, 
oTfKese taxes were subsequently revived \ y 
”He calculated that m the Ghazipur District Akbar’ £ 
revenue assessment worked out at 2 rupees per acre as 
against 1* in 1870, the assessment then m force being that 
made m 1789, when the country was in a very depressed 
and backward state He points out that * m Akbar’s time 
only the best lands were cultivated ’, the cultivated area 
in the Ghazipur District being then only about one-fifth ol 
the tillage in 1870 Moreover, the government m Northern 
India no longer deals directly with the cultivator, as Akbai 
did Private rent has been allowed to develop, so that the 
crops have to provide for at least three parties, the State, 
the landlord, and the tenant Akbar did not recognize the 
existence of a landlord class He left the actual cultivate 


as much of the crops as was considered to be necessary foi 
tolerable existence, and took the rest for the State 2 


The assessment unquestionably was severe The question 
whether or not it was actually oppressive depends on the 


1 Ain, book u, Ain 7 , vol n, 
p 55 But jn the Ajmer SGba 
only one-seventh or one-eighth of 
the produce was taken as revenue, 
and very little was paid m cash 
(Ain, vol u, p 207) Id Kashmir 


Akbar took half the crop The 
local Sultans used to take two- 
tlurds (ibid , p 306) For the 
remissions see A N , m, 043, 749 
5 Oldham, op cit , p 83 
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nature of the administration concerning which hnrdh nnj 
1 CMdcnce exists We hive no knowledge of the extent to 
which remissions were granted or as to the amount of the 
discrepance between the assessment and the ordinan actual 
collections In all probibihta cases of hardship must Ime 
been numerous The scant} c\ ldcnee a\ nilnble concerning 
the economic condition of the countn during Akbar’s reign 
will be discussed in the next chapter 1 
The best set of figures indicating the amount of the 
imperial income derived from the land revenue is that 
giv cn bv President a an den Brocekc as the sum of the collec- 
tions m 1G05 at the tune of the accession of Jahangir, accord- 
ing to Aklnr s official accounts He states that the annual 
collections from the proamces named ba him (with their 
dependencies, emu Inmlibu?) amounted to 17-1,500,000 
rupees (17 ‘ crorcs ’ and 15 lakhs), or taking the rupee 
to be worth 2s £17,500.000 sterling That sum maa or 
mna not haa-c included other items besides land revenue, 
but certainly was such rea enuc in the main If the 
rupee be aalued at 2s 3d we maa snv that Akbar’s share 
of the crops aras w ortli £20,000,000 sterling to him at the 
close of his reign The ordinary civil and military expenses 
were defraaed from the reaenue so stated the gigantic 
hoards of coin, precious metals, and jewels stored in the 
treasure cities being accumulated from plunder, from the 
presents continually offered, and from escheats The Dutch 
[ author’s figures include the Deccan provinces wluch had 
not been annexed when the Ain was compiled - 


1 According to Sikh tradition, 
Akbar remitted the land revenue 
of thePanjub for the famine year, 
1593-C, in deference to the inter- 
‘eession of Guru Arjun (MneauhiTe, 
The St hit Reltgton, in, 84) 

1 De Laet, p 5 jf ; E Thomas, 
The Revenue Resources of the 
Mughal Empire (1S71), pp 5-21, 
32-4 The names of the pro- 
vinces, Kandahar, Kabul, Kash- 
mir, Ghazni, Gujarat, Sind or 
Tatta, Khflndesh, Burhanpur, 
Bernr, Bengal, Orissa, Oudh, 
Maiwa, Agra, and Delhi, are 


easih recognized in the authors 
spelling:, except ‘ Benazaed ’ tacked 
on to Ghazni ( Ghasseme , d Bena- 
zaed], which I cannot identifv 
It is odd to find Burhanpur and 
Khandesh distinguished The 
list does not tallv with the list of 
Akbar s SObas in the Ain, but the 
number, 15, is the same During 
Akbar s reign and the earlv wears 
of Jahangir’s the trade with 
Europe was so little developed 
that a definite sterling exchange 
rate for the rupee hardl\ existed 
De Laet (not van den Broecke) 


The land 
revenue 
of the 
empire 
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We now pass to the executive as distinguished from the 
fiscal or re\enue administration The organization jvas_i>f' 
the simplest possible kind Each of the fifteen provinces 
or Subas was a miniature replica of the empire, and the 
Subadar, as long as he remained in office, had_j>owers 
practically unlimited The essentially military character of 
the government is marked by the fact that in the Ain, the 
provincial viceroy or Subadar, as he was called in later 
times, is designated as Sipahsalar, or cornmander-m-chief 
He is described as 1 the vicegerent of His Majesty The 
troops and people of the province are under his orders, 
and their welfare depends upon his just administration ’ 
It is needless to transcribe the admirable copy-book maxims 
which enjom him to practise all the virtues, but a few of 
the more practical instructions possess special interest and 
may be cited When good counsel faded to produce the 
desired effect on evildoers, the governor was to be 1 swift 
to punish by reprimands, threats, imprisonment, stripes, or 
amputation of limb, but he must use the utmost delibera- 
tion before severing the bond of the principle of life ’ It 
will be observed that the penalties m the list do not include 
fines The horrid punishment of mutilation, which is pre- 
scribed by the Koran, was used freely 
Neither Akbar nor Abu-1 Fazl had any regard for the 
judicial formalities of oaths and witnesses The governor, 
who like all Asiatic rulers was expected to hear many 
criminal cases in person, and to dispose of them m a sharp, 
summary fashion, was enjoined not to be satisfied with 
witnesses and oaths, but to trust rather to his own acute- 
ness and knowledge of physiognomy, aided by close examina- 
tion For ‘ from the excessive depravity of human nature 
and its coi etousness, no dependence can be placed oh 
a witness or lus oath ' The judge should be com- 
petent to distinguish the oppressor from the oppressed 
by the help of his own impartiabty and knowledge of 

puls it as ranging from 2s to Shabjahfin Terry (p 118) gives 
2t Qd (p JJJ) He also quotes the range in 1018 as from 2s Sd to 
a M rate, irhjch was that 2s 9d 
usualh current in the tune ol 
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combined m one person The Kotwal was authorizedjo 
inflict penalties for breach of regulations, extending even 
to mutilation Probably he could not legally execute 
a prisoner without the sanction of superior authority, but the 
point is not determined by the books We may feci assured 
that if an energetic officer chose to take the responsibility 
of drastic action against evil-doers he would not have been 
troubled by official censure The whole administration 
was absolutely peisonal and despotic, directed to the strin- 
gent collection of a heavy assessment, the provision of 
numerous military forces, and the maintenance of imperfect 
public order m a rough and ready fashion under the sanction 
of ferocious punishments, inflicted arbitrarily by local 
despots 

The penalties in ordinary use included impalement, 
trampling by elephants, beheading, amputation of the 
right hand, and severe flogging 1 But there was no effective 
law to hinder the infliction of many other cruel forms of 
punishment according to the caprice of the official 2 

The duties of the Kotwal, as defined by Abu-1 Fazl, were 
essentially the same as those prescribed for the Nagaraka, 
or Town Prefect, in the old Hindu books The Kotwal was 
expected to know everything about everybody In order 
to acquire such knowledge he was bound to employ spies, 
or detectives m modern language, to keep up registers of 
houses and persons, and to watch the movements of strangers 
He was responsible for the regulation of prices, and the use 
of correct weights and measures It was his business tc 
take charge of the property of any deceased or missing 
person who had left no heir 

He was required to see to the observance of Akbar’s 
special ordinances Those included the universal prohibi- 
tion of the’ slaughter of oxen, buffaloes, horses, or camels , 
the prevention of ‘ suttee ’ against the inclination of the 
woman , prohibition of circumcision before the age of 

1 Relafam, p 194 moaly ordered by Mongol chiefs, 

5 Prince Salim when at Allah- and was inflicted by Babur on at 
abad inflicted the horrible penalty least one occasion Akbar dis- 
of flaying alive, _ which was com- approved of that form of cruelty 
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twelve, and of nm slaughter of tun nnimnlx on many days 
in the venr ns prescribed In imperial order It was also 
Ins dutv to enforce the observance of the Ilfiln calendar 
and of the special festivals and ritual practices enjoined by 
the emperor \n energetic Kotvvfd could nlvvnjs find plenty 
of occupation 1 

Even institution of the empire derived its existence from 
and was dependent for its continuance on the all-powerful 
will of the sovereign The most fitting conclusion to this 
chapter therefore will be a glimpse of Ahbnr on Ins throne 
and m council 

Before dav break lus people, high and low, assembled m 
the outer court of the palace to wait for the appearance of 
their lord Shortly after sunrise lie showed himself to Ins 
subjects of all ranks who watched eagerly for the dorian, 
or v icw of him on whom their good or cv il fortune depended 
Before retiring he often disposed of matters of business 
His second formal public appearance generally took place 
after the first watch of the daj, but sometimes at a later 
hour Onlv persons of distinction were then admitted He 
nlso frequcntlv appeared informally at other hours at the 
window (jharuUid) opening on the audience hall, and would 
sometimes stand there for two hours, hearing petitions, 
receiving reports, disposing of judicial eases, or inspecting 
parades of men or animals Usually he preferred to stand, 
but would sometimes sit, cither cross-legged on cushions in 
l the Asiatic manner, or on a raised throne after the European 
I fashion The princes and great nobles were ranged near 
' him according to their scycral degrees 

The proper officers, who came -on duty m accordance 
"ith a regular roster, presented petitions or persons with 
t'^uc form and solemnity, and orders were pnssed at once 
j’Senbes stood by who took accurate notes of every word 
vrhich fell from lus lips 2 


1 ‘ The Fiuijdar’, book ti, Ain 2 , 
‘the Mtr Adi and the Ivilzl ’, ibid , 
, pin 3, ‘the Kotwul’, ibid , Ain 4, 
t ‘the Collector of the Revenue ’, 
'bd , Ain 5 , in Ain, vol h, pp 


’ The practice was continued 
by JahBnglr ‘ And when the 
King sits and speaks to any of his 
people pubhcklj, there is not a 
word falls from him that is not 
written by some senveners, or 
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In private council he \wis ready to hear the opinions of 
his inner circle of adusers It nns his practice to announce 
the view lie took and his reasons Ordinarih Ins resohe 
would be greeted by all with expressions of assent and the 
prayer, 1 Peace be with the King ’ But if any one present 
felt and expressed doubts. Ills MnjcsU would listen pattcnllj 
to the objections raised, and reserve the intimation of Ins 
decision Whatever anybody might saj, the final resohe 
was his alone 1 

senbes, that stand round about three times n <ln\ 
him’ (Terry, ed 1777, p 303) » Ain, \ol i, 'pp 130-0 , Alns 

So also at Vijnynnngar (Nuniz m 72-4 or tiooh 1 , Monsermfe, 
Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p Ttclarmn, p 202 , Ferusetn, p 21 
375) JalifingTr used to appear 


CHAPTER XIV 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 

1 A history of the people ', Mr Stanley Lane-Poole The 
observes, * is usually assumed m the present day to be ‘ simple 
more stimulating and instructive than the records of kings the poor’ 
and courts , but, even if true, this can only be understood 
of Western peoples, of peoples who strive to go forward, or 
at least change In the East, the people does not change, 
and there, far more than among more progressive races, the 
“ simple annals of the poor ”, however moving and pathetic, 

-are indescribably trite and monotonous, compared with 
the lives of those more fortunate, to whom much has been 
given in opportunity, wealth, power, and knowledge ’ 1 

Mr Lane-Poole is right The Indian commonalty has 
no history that can be told There has been practically 
no evolution of institutions, anti when we read descriptions 
of Indian social conditions recorded by Megasthenes twenty- 
two centuries ago, we feel that his words are still applicable 
in the mam to present conditions m India * up-country ’, 
where the ancient structure of society and the habits of 
daily life have been very slightly affected by changes of 
government or by modern influences 
In Europe we can watch with intense interest the slow 
overthrow of paganism by Christianity, the conflict between 
Roman and Teutonic ideals, the birth and decay of the 
feudal system, the growth of municipal autonomy, the 
development of representative government, and a hundred 
other political and social changes, which go down to the 
ery roots of national life, and make the Europe of to-day 
fundamentally different from the Europe of Alexander the 
Great 

Although it would be absurd to affirm that India does Lack of 

I not change from age to age, or that there is nothmg m its matennI 
history at all comparable with the changes in Europe, it is 
1 Mediaeval India under Mohammedan Hule, 1903, Preface, p v 
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true that basic revolutions m essential institutions have been 
few The Indian autocrat, whatever Ins name might be, 
always was essentially the same in kind, while the daily hfc 
of the twentieth-century villager differs little from that ol 
his ancestor two thousand years ago The history of Indio 
an the Muhammadan period must necessarily be a chronicle 
of kings, courts, and conquests, rather than one of national 
and social evolution The mam interest of the story must 
he m the delineation of the characters of individual rulers, 
who, although essentially one in type, yet varied widely ir 
personal qualities In Akbar’s case that personal intcresi 
is supreme He was truly a great man and a great king 
deserving of the most attentive study 

But when we try to picture the effect of his qualities or 
the people whom he conquered and governed, and seek tc 
decide whether or not they were happier and more prosperou; 
under his rule than under that of many other despots per- 
sonally inferior m character and genius, it is not easy tc 
draw even an outline sketch The record is painfully 
defective We hardly ever hear anything definite m the 
histones about the common people or their mode of life 
Information about the actual working of the revenue 
administration, a matter all-important to the Indian peasant, 
is almost wholly lacking, and the record of the state of 
education, agnculture, and commerce is extremely meagre. 

A reader glancing hastily at the Ain-i Ahbari, or ‘ In- 
stitutes of Akbar ’, and seeing the elaborate statistical 
tables, the prices current, the details of wages paid, and the 
chapters headed education, building materials, shawl manu- 
facture, &c , might suppose that Abu-1 Fazl’s remarkable 
work contains ample materials for an economic history oi 
description of the country under the rule of his master But 
closer study would soon dispel the illusion All subjects 
are considered solely with reference to the sovereign and 
the court, and little or no attempt is made to compare the 
conditions under Akbar with those existing under his pre- 
decessors The important subject of ‘Regulations regarding 
Education ’ (book 11 , Ain 25), for instance, is dismissed with 
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Nothing approaching Ins surety «if tin unpin v t<> In' 
found nn> where elst in tin sixlunth ci nturv 
Copper A considerable part of the information about ' .e" civrn 
IhiTiMm’ m Aiti 87 o{: 1,00 ^ 1 >< l’ >■' ,(lt ' Ihpibh mid of 

interest 

The (lam, ptn^d, or /idm, wns n mi ' mm u>pp»r i mn, 
copied from Slur Shfili s ts'ucs, and windung normalt'. 
023 5 grams, or yen, m trh 21 gr untut (20 *»<,.■) 'Ill* 
normnl rcl.it i\c \nlut of tnpptr to • iht r va> 72 l to 1, 
and for purposes of account 10 of tin coppir d/on? \.ir< 
reckoned uniformly ns cqmwdtnt to tin sihir rtijK * of 
172 5 grains, the sihtr hung practically pun In pri<tu‘ k 
the bazaar rale equating the ‘ jure ’ or t/<7w? with tin stlur 
rupee ynried somewhat, hut the at tu it rate did not dt p irt 
widely from the standard of to < hlins to one rujiit l\agr - 
of course, u ere paid m rail com? ntul not m the mom v of 
account Poor people then, ns now in India, thought in 
terms of copper coins, and the rt\ emit accounts wen rn id< 
up in dams at the rate of 10 to the rupee Tin ih'm was 
diudcd into 25 jitah for au mint purposes, hut no coin 
called jiial then cMslcd Air} small chingc was pro- 
vided by certain subsiding coins and In cowries 1 The 
■ coinage m siher and gold was abundant and of excellent 
quality 

l)ailj It is needless to attempt to make out the i \n< t me tiling 
wages 0 f the ratcs for piece-work gi\cn In Abu-1 la/1 1 he dailv 

rates for wages are more casi!\ understood subject to the 
preliminary obscnntions alreadj made that we do not 
know either the area to which the} apply or thc sources 
from which they were obtained 


1 See Ain 10 of book 1 in /fin, 
\oI i, p 31, ‘The Coins of tins 
Glorious Empire ’ Abu J Fieri 
says that thc old copper coins 
used to be called IiahlGtl That is 
true, but thc BahloIIs of B ihlul 
and Ins son Sihnndnr bin Haldol 
Lodi weighed only about 1 10 
grains (E Thomas, Chronicles of 
(he Palhan Kings, p 302) * Prac- 
tically Thomas obsen cs, ‘ thc 


diim was the* ready inonre of 
prince nnd j>cas int Abu I I arl 
relates that n / r nr of dams was 
kept ready lor gifts, Ac, within 
thc palace, “earn thousand of 
which is kept in bags " ’ Smaller 
pieces were thc \ J, and ,\ of n 
dam Double ddnis were nho 
struck Sec the Catalogues of 
Coins, ns in Bibliogrupliy 
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Tlic norm il rale for nn unskilled labourer uns two 
or the twentHth pirt of n rupee, or four-fifths of nu annn 
in modern curroiiov A first-class carpenter got see en driws, 
see e n-fortic tbs of 1 rupee, and other working men obtained 
pa it interim di ite rates '1 hose two leading rates, assum- 
ing their ipproxim ito lccurncv , nnj be t iken as the basis 
of discussion 

The \ aluc of the rupee in English monev was estimated 
to ringc from 2s to 2s Or/, and more generally might be 
tiken is 2s Or/ or 27 pence Consequently the normal 
w me of nn unskilled 1 ibourer mas be taken ns , or from 
l’r/ to 1 ’d n day 

The first-class skilled workman drawing 7 dams got less 
than one-fifth of i rupee, about three innns in modern 
currency or 3 " u of 27 pence, that is tosav, about t-’d n das, 
according to the rate of exchange then prevailing 

The table of uerage prices shows the amount of food 
that could be purchased in norma! times for cither 2 or 
7 ddws that is to sa\ for from I’d to I’d or for nbout 
4 |d The figures certainly express, ns E Thomas justly 
observed, ‘ the extraordinary cheajmcss of food ’ It must 
be understood, of course, that they arc average figures 
calculated from a mass of details no longer in existence 
and that they can refer onh to years of ordinary plenty 
India m Akbar’s time, ns will be shown presently, was 
by no means exempt from famine in its most appalling 
form 

Abu-I Ta7l gives the price per man, or 1 maund ’ It is 
well established that that term m bis book expresses a weight 
equivalent roughly to half a hundredweight (5G pounds 
av oirdupois), or more exactly, to 55\ pounds His ‘ maund 
therefore, was approximately two-thirds of the present 
standard ‘ maund ’ of S2 pounds In both cases 40 ‘ seers ’ 
(scr) go to the ‘ maund ’ The modern ‘ seer ’ is a trifle 
over 2 pounds, and nearly agrees with the kilogramme 
The * seer ’ of Akbar was skghtly more than two-thirds of 
2 pounds, or about 21 ounces 

With these preliminary explanations, the prices of the 
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Four of the leading items may he compared with the 
most recent set of average retail prices as gn en m the 
Imperial Gazetteer, 1907 The table there is made out for 
‘ seers ’ per rupee Taking the 4 seer ’ as tu o pounds, the 
4 seer ’ figures m ly be doubled to get pounds and so com- 
pared with the rupee prices ns given in brackets m the 
preceding table 


Prices ter Rupee 


Article 

Pounds avoirdupois 

per Rupee 


In Akbar s time, a D 1000 

In 1001-3 (7 G) 

Wheat 

104 23 

20 0 (seers 14 5) 

Bnrlej 

277 50 

43 8 (seers 20 0) 

Gram 

134 25 

33 0 (seers 10 5) 

JmcSr millet 

222 0 

41 2 (seers 20 0) 


The low prices were not confined to grain Nearly ei ery- 
thmg else was equally cheap For instance, sheep of the| 
ordinary kinds could be bought for a rupee and a quarter] 
or a rupee and a half each Mutton is priced at 65 dams\ 
per 4 maund equivalent to 34 pounds or 17 4 seers ’ for 
the rupee Milk sold at 25 dams the maund A rupee 
therefore Mould purchase S9 pounds, or 44 seers The 
larger seer of the present day is reckoned as equal to a quart 
Deducting one-third from the figure 44, the price m Akbar’s 
day works out at about 30 quarts for the rupee, or a penny 
a quart, if the rupee be taken at 2s 6 d (30 pence) as it 
usually was by Terry, early m the reign of Jahangir, which 
was simply a continuation of Akbar’s, so far as social and 
economic conditions were concerned, as well as in most 
other respects The historian of Akbar, therefore, is fully 
justified in usmg the evidence of Roe, Terry, and Tom 
Coryate, who all resided m northern and western India 
between 1615 and 1618 Their testimony emphaticall 3 r 
confirms that of the Ain, respecting the lowness of prices 
and wages, while adding to it by distinctly affirming the 
abundance of provisions in ordinary years In 1585 and 
15S6 prices were so exceptionally low that the full cash 
rei enue rates could not be paid, and considerable remissions 
became necessary in three provinces 


Low 
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meat and 
milk 
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The low cash retail prices were not confined to Intin 
They extended all o\cr "Western Asia I hat fiet is oon- 
clusncly pro\cd bv the experience of Toni Con ate ‘ tht 
Wanderer of his age’ a most accurate obsen er md truthful 
wTitcr, whose trustworthiness was not in nn\ wa\ affected 
by his eccentricities lie entered the Mogul dominions In 
I way of Kandahlr and Lahore, Inning traaclled o\crland 
from Syria on foot through Armenia, Mesopotamia and 
Persia During the journey of ten months from Aleppo to 
Kandahar lie spent in all 13 sterling but out of that 10s 
had been stolen, so that he In eel on twopence a da\ all 
round and at times on a penn\ 1 * 

In October 1G1G he managed to secure access to court 
I without the knowledge of Sir Thomas Roe, the English 
ambassador, and extracted a hundred rupees from Jahangir 
m recompense for a flattering oration in Persian The 
recipient reckoned the gift as the equnalcnt of £10 sterling 
valuing the rupee expressh at 2s , but Tern who also 
tells the stor\, valued the present as equal to 112 10*., 
which implies that lie then estimated the rupee at 2s G d 
He states in general terms that the 1 meanest ’ rupees wen 
worth 2s 3d , and the ‘ best ’ 2s 0 d sterling On another 
occasion when paying a mpee ns compensation for an 
injury, he valued it at 2s 9 d- These instances explain 
de Laet’s remark m 1G31 that rupees ranged in \aluc from 
2s to 2s 9 d 3 In another place Terrj reckons the pa\ of 
an ordinary sen ant or follower as 5s a month, meaning 
apparently two rupees 4 

The statistics show that that small sum would hn\ e 


1 The epithet ‘ 'Wanderer of 
Jus age ’ is from Tem s a erses 
(p 73) >• Corvnte s Crtidities, a 
cjuecr medlej, as onginnlh pub- 
hshed m ic'll, in a single rare 
volume of 053 pages, plus the 
index and some supplementary 
matter, deals with Europe onh 
The repnnt of 177C, in three 
volumes octal o, adds the Letters 

from India in vol m, which are 

not paged Another repnnt, bv 

MacLchose of Glasgow, was issued 
in 1805 I have used the 1770 


edition The ccecntnc tmxcllcr 
died at Sunt in December 1017 
Tem gwes a good account of 
him, wlucli is included m the 177C 
edition of the Crurfihrs, and occu- 
pies pp 55-74 of the 1777 edition 
of Tem, whose first edition 
appeared in 1055 
1 pp 113, 107 

3 Per Jtupias quae com- 
mumter valent duos solidos 
no\em denanos \ngl mterdum 
etiam tantum duos ’ (p HI) 

• p 173 
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purchased 194 x2 = 39S, or nearly 400 pounds of wheat m 
1600 Abu-1 Fazl docs not state the price of flour, which, 
of course must ha's e been appreciably higher It is clear, 
how ci cr that a man could feed himself adequately for 
a cost of from a penny to twopence a day 
Terry further states that fish were purchascable 4 at such 
easy rates as if they were not worth the valuing’, 1 and that, 
generally speaking, 4 the plenty of all proi lsions ’ w as 1 very 
great throughout the w hole monarch}' ’ , ‘ ei cry one there 
maj cat bread without scarceness ’ 2 
Oldham, writing in 2S70 with reference to the Ghazipur 
District in the eastern part of the United Pro\ mces, was of 
opinion that 4 according to the prices gi\ en in the Ayccn 
Ahbcry , a rupee in the daj s of Akbar would purchase at the 
\ery lowest computation about four times the amount of 
agricultural produce that can now be bought for a rupee ’ 3 
Things were cheaper m 1S70 than they were m 1901-3, for 
which the Gazdiccr statistics have been quoted It may be 
as w ell to compare the figures for the four selected grams in 
the two recent periods 


Plenty 
of pro- 
visions 


Prices in 
1S70 and 
1901-3 


Price ter Rupee in Pounds Avoirdupois 


1 

Article 

o 

Akbar, 

AD 1000 

3 1 

1800-70 

4 

1001-3 

Percentage to col 2 

of col 3 

jo / col 4 

Wheat 

104 23 

39 4 

(seers 19 7) 

29 0 (seers 14 5) 

20 3 

15 O 

Bnrlcj 

277 50 

58 0 

(seers 29 0) 

43 8 (seers 21 91 

20 0 

15 7 

Granil 

134 25 1 

47 2 

(seers 23 6) 

33 0 (seers 10 51 

35 0 

24 2 

JttxcSr 

222 0 

53 0 

(seers 20 8) 

41 2 (seers 20 0) 

24 3 

j 18 4 


f These figures indicate that the rise m prices from the 
period 1866-70 to that of 1901-3 has been large Even 
when Oldham wrote, his estimate that the purchasing 
power of the rupee m 1600 was more than four times what 
it was m 1S70, fell below the mark except m the case of 
gram For the later period the purchasing power of the 
"upee is far less 

IVhen the material condition of the people is the question j 
1 P 39 5 p 173 5 Op cit , part i, p 84 
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Effect 
of low 
prices 
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Urban 

popula- 

tion 


under consideration, a rise m prices is immaterial if the 
buyer is provided with additional cash m the same pro-*' 
portion The nse in prices m the course of three centuries 
has been something like 500 or 000 per cent The rise in 
wages has not been so great I doubt if it comes up to 
800 per cent In Akbar’s time the daily v> age of the unskilled 
labourer was one-twentieth of a rupee During my sen ice 
m the United Provinces, between 1S71 and 1900, the familiar 
current rate paid by Europeans was one-eighth of a rupee, 
but natives of the country often paid less The fraction 
one-eighth is 250 per cent larger than one-twentieth The 
increase m the wage of skilled labour may be e\cn less, 
and has hardly more than doubled I refer to ‘ up-country 5 
conditions, not to Calcutta or Bombay On the whole, so 
far as I can judge, the hired landless labourer m the time » 
^ of Akbar and Jahangir probablyTiad more to eat m ordinary 
years than he has now But m famine years, such as 1555-G 
and 1595-8, he simply died Now, ei en in seasons of sc\ ere 
famine, he is often kept aln e 

The advance m prices does not affect cultivators so much 
When prices are exceptionally low they find it impossible 
to pay cash revenue rates based on a normal scale of prices 
High prices mean for them enhanced incomes as well as 
enhanced cost, and they have greater security than they 
used to have, while the demand made by the State is less 
We must remember that the absolutely landless labourer is 
not common m the country districts I doubt if the culti- 
vators on the whole were better off three centimes ago 
than they are now and it is possible that they may bar e 
been less prosperous 

When we come to compare the conditions of the town 
population then and now, exact, or approximately exact ■ 
figures are lacking It is obvious that the disappearance 
of the imperial court and of many splendid viceregal and 
princely courts has adversely affected certain localities and 
trades But the development of commerce in modern times 
has been so great that townspeople on the whole may be 
better off than they were m Akbar’s day It would carry 
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across the pages of Inch m history 1 Wt hi lr of it in the ^ 
remote age when the IJuddlust Ju'oln ‘'tone 1 ' wire co*n*t 
posed " and from time to time in c t era igc 7k oicumnn 
of famine, resulting from the lbsolutt non-c xi-tciicc of 
crops "was and is mca liable in i country Id c India a lure j 
the possibility of sowing and reaping a crop depends on ( 
seasonal rams -which often ful, and where the ni ^ of the 
people arc and alaaaas hate been txtmmla poor Tin 
modem extension of communications and of irrigitmn <n . 
a gigantic scale has done much to rcmo\c the cause > of , 
extreme famine, but nothing can absolutely prcauit iG 
recurrence "When it does come it is now fought a ith all 
the resources of a highly organized and philanthropic . 
government Eaen so as recent experience proat-- intense 
suffering cannot be preaented aaheneatr there is n a.ideC 
spread failure of the rams and appalling mort dity still 
results Pestilence, m one form or another meaitnbh dogs 
the steps of famine. 

The old goaemments, whether Hindu or Muhammadan 
were not so highly organized as the existing Anglo-Indian 
goa'emment Perhaps the most elaborate natiac organiza- 
tion wluch ever existed m India aaas that of the Maury a 
dynasty' in the fourth and third ccntuncs before Chn«t . 
The extant descnptions of the Maun a administration and 
the indubitable facts aa Inch proa e the wide extent of dominion J 
ruled b\" Asoha, his father and grandfather as avell ns the 
firm gnp of the goaemment on remote territories, lcaae on 
my mmd the impression that Akbar s machine of goa em- 
inent nea er attained the standard of efficiency reached by 
the Mauryas eighteen or nineteen centuries before his time 
Nevertheless, the iron hand of the great Maun a emperors ^ 
could not coerce the clouds or saa e their much-goa trued “ 
realm from the miseries of famine The traditions of the 
Jams give prominence to the terrible famine which occurred '* 
late in the fourth century n c toaaards the close of the' 
reign of Chandra gupta Maun a. and lasted for twelicA 

1 Sir Hareourt Butler in J C, 1 Jaial-a , Xo Ipa, in Cambridge ; 
iu (1907), chnp x, p 475 The transit u , 94 
whole chapter is worth reading 
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the tremendous calamity of 1595-8, we may infer that the 
famine of 1583-4 was serious It does not seem to bed 
mentioned or even alluded to by other chroniclers \ 

J t The famine which began m 1595 (a xi 1004) and lasted 
three or four years until 1598 equalled in its horrors the one 
which had occurred m the accession year, and excelled that 
visitation by reason of its longer duration Abu-1 Fazl, as 
already observed m chapter x, slurs over the calamity by 
using vague words designed to conceal the severity of the 
distress, and to save the credit of the imperial government 1 
A minor historian, who was less economical of the truth, 
lets us know that 

* during the year 1004 n [August 1595-August 1596] there 
was a scarcity of ram throughout the whole of Hmdostan, 
and a fearful famine raged continuously for three or foujj 
years Men ate their own kind The streets and roads 
were blocked up with dead bodies, and no assistance could 
be rendered for their removal ’ 2 

The Jesuit missionaries witnessed the effects of the 
famine and pestilence m Lahore and Kashmir, but no 
contemporary authority eared to record details or to give 
any estimate of the extent of the havoc wrought Nothing 
is known concermng the process of recovery, which must 
have occupied a long time The modem historian would 
be glad to sacrifice no small part of the existing chronicles 
if he could obtain m exchange a full account of the famine 
of 1595-8 and of its economic effects 
d^m as Pestilence, as already observed, was the inevitable accom- 
and mun- pnuiment and consequence of widespread starvation The 
datum vague statements of the historians give no clue to the 
nature of the diseases occasioned by the two great famines 
and the minor visitations of Akbar’s reign Cholera, which 
usually appears under similar conditions, probably caused 
a large part of the mortality in the sixteenth century 
Bubonic plague was regarded by Jaliangir as a novelty 
when it appeared m 1616 3 

1 He gives details of the famine Akbnr ascended the throne 

in the accession year m order to * E <£, D vi 103 

show that things improved when » Jahangir, R B , l, 830, 442 , 
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The deadly epidemic of 1 > 7 ,>, 11111011 extended 01 cr 
Bengal, and ins particularly urulcnt at Gaur, seems to 
liai c been a kind of malarial fci cr, or rather several kinds 
of that multiform disease 

The deslructnc inundation nhich occurred in the Megna 
del ta 111 IAS 1 — 5 maj be mentioned here as one of the calami- 
ties n Inch occasionally marred Akbar s record of prosperity 
The Sarkfir of Bagla 111 iilnch the disaster happened, 
extended w care told along the sea-shore 1 111 the 29 th year 
of the D11 me Era a terrible inundation occurred at three 


o’clock in the afternoon, 11 Inch sn ept 01 er the 11 hole SarLar 
Ncarli 200 000 I11 ing creatures perished in this flood ’ 1 


The ancient goicrnmcnts, Hindu or Muhammadan, did Relief 
nothing as a rule, m the 11 ni of famine relief The King moasurcs 
of Kashmir in the tenth and Ilcmu m the sixteenth century, 
both shoued heartless indifference to the sufferings of their 
people The most considerable effort to relieve distress 
seems to hni e been that made by Akbar during the famine 
of 1595 -S, 11 hen Shaikh Farid of Bokhara, a man of naturally 
generous disposition, ivas put on special duty to superintend 
relief measures But no particulars of Ins operations are 


recorded, and it is certain that their effect 11 as extremely 
[limited The definite famine relief policy of the British 
Goiernment as noiv practised may be said to date from 
; 1877 , its mam principle being the determination to save 
human life so far as possible, even at enormous cost Not- 
'mthstandmg the heroic exertions made for that purpose, 
the mortality m the widespread famine of 1900 reached 
,?igantic figures We dare not expect that similar calamities 
can be altogether averted m the future 


E <LD,n, 340, Terrj, pp 220— S 
( Sir Thomas Roc’s suite was 
attached bj the disease at Ahmad- 
5J>&d m Mai 10X0 
* Ain, vol n, p 123 The 

Sarhilr of Baglu or Bogla, more 
torrectlj speltBQUn, corresponded 
toughh with the southern part of 
the modem BSkargnnj District 
Ihe Ain ( 10 I 11 , p 134) names 
, tour mahuls which I cannot 
” lr,, ' T itifj The district, much of 


which lies below sea level, is still 
liable to disastrous inundations 
It was visited in 1580 by Ralph 
Fitch, who calls it Bacola Tne 
position of the town of that name 
is not known The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who were in the district 
in 1509 and 1000 write the name 
as Bacola, Bacolft, or Bacalu See 
J G (190$), vi, 172, and Beve- 
ridge, The District of BSharganj, 
London (Triibner), 187/7“'"'' 
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The most renowned master of Nastallk m Akbar’s time was 
Muhammad Husam of Kashmir, who was honoured by the 
title of ‘ Gold-pen 5 ( Zarrin-halam ) Many other names of 
eminent scribes are recorded The taste for elegant pen- 
manship is not extinct, but the art is now little practised 
m India because it is no longer profitable Six John Malcolm, 
writing of experience m Persia early in the nineteenth 
century, remarks 

* I have known seven pounds gr\ en for four lines written 
by Derweish Mujeed, a celebrated penman, who has been 
dead some time, and whose beautiful specimens of writing 
are now scarce ’ 1 

It is unlikely that any Indian connoisseur would now pay 
such a pnce 

Ongm During the early years of his reign Akbar had had no 

Persian' ^ une 1° spare for the luxuries of art A hard fight was 

pictorial needed to recover the Indian dominions of his father and 

firfc 

grandfather, and to free himself from the control of his 
womankind and the Uzbeg nobles In 1569, w hen h e 
decided to build Fathpur-SikrI as a memorial of the birth 
of his son and heir, much fighting remained to be done , 
but he had then become master of Hmdostan with its great 
fortresses, and was able to feel himself to be mdeed a long 
From about that year his active patronage of art and 
artists may be dated The ame nitie s of life m the Mogul 
court were regulated on the Persian model The monarchs 
of Persia, who belonged to the dissenting Shla sect of 
Islam, took a lively interest m various forms of art and paid 
little regard to the ancient Mosaic and Koranic prohibition 
of the artistic use of images The Persian draughtsmen 
and painters were thus able to create an important school, 
and produce multitudes of coloured drawings — often loosely 
called miniatures — filled with dainty representations of 
men, women, beasts, and birds The ear best works of that 
school date from the thirteenth century The Persian 

1 Hisl of Persia, new ed , 1829, A work in Persian or Urdu, by 
vol u, p 421 n For the subject Professor M Hidayat Husain, 
generally see Huart, Les Calh- entitled Tadhlnra-i KhushnavisSn, 
-- graphes el Its Mimalunsfts de is said to be good, but I have not 
TOnent Musalman, Pans 1908 examined it 
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master most closely connected with the Indian branch of 
the school founded by Ahbnr was Bilwiid of Herat, the 
contemporary of Babur Ills work, more than that of 
nn\ other man, nos taken ns a model In the numerous 
artists whom \kbar collected round lnm at Fnthpur-Sikrl 
The Ddrdbndmah, a st on -book prepared to Akbnr’s order, 
includes a composition by Bilwad, touched up by Abdu-s 
snmnd ( Vbdul Sniniul), who had been the drawing-master 
of Ahbnr ns a bo\ That picture mn\ be regarded ns one of 
the earliest book illustrations of the Indo-Persinn school, 


and it is possible that it mn\ c\ on antedate the foundation 
of F ithpur-SikrI 1 

The mam subject, two men and a woman seated among 
.purely coni cntional rocks, is in the older Persian style It 
is not difficult to rccogni7c the touch of Abdu-s snmnd in 
the little bits of feathery foliage inserted on the right 2 

Khwajn Abdu-s samnd, the most notable artist at Ahbnr’s 
court in the early y cars of the reign, and a nntn c of Shiraz 
in Persia, hnd been an intimate friend of Humuvun His 
title Slnrm-lalmn, or 4 * * Sweet-pen indicates that lie must 
lmt e been a skilled calhgraplnst Akbnr appointed him to 
be "Master of the Mint at the capital m the twcnty'-second 
rcgnnl y f enr, and subsequently sent him to Multan as Diwun 
or Ret enue Commissioner Although Ins official grading 
was onh that of a 4 commander of iOO ’ he enjoyed much 
influence at court His skill of eye and hand was so mnr- 
i cllous that lie is recorded to lint c WTitten on a poppy 7 seed 
the much -venerated chapter 112 of the Koran, which is 
V reputed to be worth a third of the whole book 3 It runs 
thus ' 

| 4 In the Name of the most merciful God Say, God is our 

God , the eternal God he begetteth not, neither is he 
begotten , and there is not any one like unto him ’ 1 


1 The portrait of Akbnr ns n 

bov nged about fifteen (Johnson 

Collection, 10, sol wui, fol 4) 

must have been painted nbout 

1557, nnd mn-v be the earliest 

known work of th& Indo-Pcrsian 
> school (frontispiece of this work) 

* It is nnonjmous, nnd probablj 


the original The stile is crude 
nnd the picture ill nrmnged 
1 // F 1 , PI cxin (from B M 
Or 1015, fol 103 rev ) 

5 Blochmnnn, Ain, iol i, pp 
107, 105 (No 200) 

4 Snlc’s -version 
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Jahangir, a competent judge, was of opinion that the 
Khwaja ‘ m the art of painting had no equal in the age ’ 
That emperor, immediately after Ins accession, promoted 
the artist’s son, Sharif Khan, to the office of Vizier, invested 
him with the lofty title of Amlru-l Umaril, or 1 Premier 
Noble ’, and raised him to the piincely dignity of ‘ com- 
mander of 5,000 ’ 1 The foundation of the Indo-Persian 
school of pictorial art may be attributed to Khwaja Abdu-s 
samad, working with the powerful aid of Akbar’s imperial 
patronage 

Akbar’s Akbar, although not m a position to bestow extensive 
painting patronage on artists until his throne had been secured, 
had shown a great predilection for painting from his earhest 
youth Characteristically, he sought a theological justifica- 
tion for his personal taste, remarking to friends assembled 
at a private party 

‘ There are many that hate painting , but such men 
^ ~ I dishke It appears to me as if a painter had quite peculiar 
means of recognizing God, for a painter m sketching any- 
thing that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the 
other, must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality 
upon his work, and is thus forced to think of God, the 
Giver of life, and will thus increase m knowdedge 5 2 


■v Late in the reign Abu-1 Fazl was able to affirm that 

i 'nlore than a hundred painters had become famous masters 
of the art, while many more had attained moderate success 
Seven- The same author gives the names of seventeen specially 
^^ ent * -distinguished artists Examples of the work of all those 
artists persons, with the exception, perhaps, of one, are to be seen 


m London 3 The collection of signed pictures from the 
Akharnama at South Kensington alone would suffice as( 
material for a critical examination of the merits of each,, 
of the principal artists of Akbar’s reign But no moderi/ ( 
critic has yet attempted the task of accurately discriminating 

1 Jahfinglr, R B , i, 15 The 1 Ain, vol i, p 108 Zp, 

splendid reward was for services 3 The exception is Hanbans, r f / 
rendered to Pnnce Salim in the whose art I have not seen a spf h,^. 
contest with his father, and men, but examples of his b*is0 
especially, it was believed, for may exist, which have escajViW 
arranging the murder of Abu-1 my search > 

Fazl 
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I lie sl\lcs of (lie Minous draughtsmen and colourists of the 
igo Tahungir professed his abilitj to identify the work 
of nn\ artist 


‘ As rcgirds imself,’ he obsen cs, ‘ my liking for painting 
ind im practice m judging it hn\c armed at such a point 
that when am work is brought before me, either of deceased 
artists or of those of the present dny, without the names 
being told me, I sn\ on the spur of the moment that it is 
the work of such and such a man \nd if there be a picture 
containing main portraits, and each face be the work of 
a different master, I can discoicr which face is the work 
of each of them If any other person has put m the eye 
and cacbrow of a face, I can percciac whose work the 
original face is, and who has painted the eje and ejebrows 51 


We ma\ feel assured that the accuracy of the imperial 
guesses was nc\ cr disputed Although Akbar is not lccordcd 
to liaac claimed such maracllous connoisseurslnp, there 
can be little doubt that lie too a\as aaell acquainted aaath 
the sea oral merits of India iduals in the crowd of artists 
avhom lie gathered around lum Ills exceptional!} poaverful 
memory and firm grasp of minute details must haa e been 
cffcctiac aids to his natural good taste Jahangir’s avords 
allude to the curious practice of the collaboration of sci T ernl 
persons on one small work, avlnch was frequent, and is 
abundantlj a ouchcd for by the signatures 
The death of the artist Dnsavanth, a pupil of Abdu-s Hindu 
samad, in 1584, has been mentioned already in chapter a r m artists 
His tragic story is of peculiar interest ns affording definite 
proof that when Akbar and Abdu-s samad introduced 
Persian technique into India they had a foundation of 
indigenous art on which to build Unfortunately the 
jfndian works executed during the long period of nine 
centuries between the latest paintings at Ajanta and the 
earliest at Fathpur-Sikr! ha\e perished almost without 
exception, and but for Abu-1 Fazl’s express testimony the 
continued existence of Hindu schools of painting throughout 
the ages would be matter of faith and inference rather 
than of positnc certainty Akbar made full use of the 


1 Jnhunglr, R B , i, 20 


l 
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produced nt weekh inspections, ^ lion lie distributed regards 
* or increased salaries at his ro\al pleasure Jahangir, who 
was more free-handed Ilian Akbar, mentions on one occasion 
the bestowal of 2 000 rupees on Farrukh Beg the Ivalmfik 
(Calmuck) an excellent painter, whom Akbar had taken 
o\cr from Ins brother 1 The donations bestowed by Akbar 
probably were on n more economical scale 

The lnbours of Akbar s artists were not confined to book 
illustrations or small album pictures The art of fresco 
painting on n large scale w is sedulously and successfully 
eultnated, being applied to the interior walls of many 
" buildings at Fathpur-Sikri and elsewhere during the reigns 
of both Akbar and Ins son The extant fragments, few 
jind sadh mutilated, arc sufficient to show that the art of 
the fresco painter was of high quaht\ It was Persian in 
technique on the whole, but much modified by Indian, 
Chinese, and European influence The most interesting 
fragment sunning is that of the fine composition on the 
north wall of Akbar’s bedroom at Fathpur-Sikri, which 
inn's be called ‘ Eight Men m a Boat ’ 2 The building may 
lie dated about 1570 or 1571 . 

Numerous dccoratn c patterns, which are better prcsen r ed 
than the figure subjects, are of the highest excellence 
Akbar was glad to engage the semccs of a good artist 
from any country, and allowed each to work in the style 
suited to lnm 3 

Architecture, ‘ the queen of arts ’, naturally was practised 
with eminent success under the sway of Akbar, whose 
tolerant policy permitted the lotaries of all creeds to 
worship God each in Ins own fashion and to build fanes of 
^ny pattern m honour of the divine ruler of the um\erse 
The requirements of a magnificent imperial court and 
of many lesser viceregal and princely courts throughout 
the provinces demanded dignity and splendour m public 


1 II F A , p 470 , A N , in, 

714 

* E IV Smith, Fathpur-Sikri, 
parti, pi xiii, m colour , H F A , 
j p 480, pi cxr\ , uncoloured 


5 For further information on 
the subject of pictonal art in 
Akbar' s reign the reader is re- 
ferred to H F A 


Frescoes 
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buildings of a civil kind while the security of property was 
assured in a degree sufficient to encourage the accumulation 
of private wealth and its free disbursement on palaces, 
domestic dwellings, tombs, and other edifices Each architect 
was at liberty to adopt any style that he fancied The 
edifices erected consequents included examples purely 
Muhammadan in conception, others purely" Hindu, and 
a great number executed in different i ancties of an eclectic 
style — sometimes designated ns Hmdu-Muhnmmndnn — 
which combined the characteristic features of Muham- 
madan architecture, the dome and pointed arch, with the 
equally characteristic Hindu horizontal construction and 
many peculiarities of Indian decoration The story" oi 
Indian architecture during the reign of Akbar and that of 
his son Jahangir, which, ns already observed, may be 
regarded as a continuation of Akbar’s rule, has not y r et 
been written In this work it is not practicable to offer 
more than a general sketch of the architectural achievement 
of Akbar’s reign only" 

Existing The existing buildings are less numerous than might be 
buildings eX p ec t e( j } jf the immense complex of edifices, civil „and 
religious, at Fathpur-Sikri be excluded from consideration 
. One reason for the comparative paucity of structures of 
' Akbar’s time is that Shahjahan cleared away" nearly all of 
his grandfather’s numerous buildings in the Agra fort in 
order to replace them by others designed m accordance 
With his own taste The lapse of time and the .ruthless 
violence of man during the eighteenth and the first half of 
the nineteenth century account for many" losses, while not 
a little injury has been wrought by carelessness, neglect, 
and stupid destruction effected by officials destitute off 
historical sense or artistic taste Some of the earlier work, 
of the reign seems to have been pulled down by order or 
Akbar^ himself Not ajyestige remains of his buildings at 
. - Nagarcham, and m all probabihty the famous House of 

Worship was levelled soon after 1580 We also hear of the 
, destruction of mosques in the later years of the reign, but 
no specific mstance seems to be recorded, and it is impossible 
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' fo snv anything about flic date of the doomed building 1 ? 
A ■'Jnhunglr disapprotcd of lhc plans passed by his father 
for the mausoleum at Sikamlarn The unique existing 
I structure, finished m a n 1G12-13 (a ir 1021), is "wholly 
1 the result of instructions gi\ en by Jahangir 1 

The remains of Akbar’s buildings at Allahabad, AjmCr, 

| Lahore, and other places lia\ c not been accurately sun eyed 
or described 2 

It is certain that mam Hindu {including Jam) temples 
were erected during Akbar’s reign, and it may be assumed 
that in numerous eases the st\ lc w ns not affected by Muliam- 
mndnn influence Rut the enormous destruction wrought 
^ bj'Slifilijnhfin and Aurnng7tb has left few specimens of that 
Apcriod standing The sunning half-rumed temples at 
Rrtndrdiau near Mathura arc uv the 1 mwed ’ style Temples 
of Akbar’s time, purely Hindu m character, if such still 
exist, must be sought m remote parts of Rajputiinn or m 
other out-of-the-way places not easily reached by Muslim 
iconoclasts 

: v Some of the en ll buildings erected by Akbnr may be 
classed as almost purely Hindu m style The best-known 
example of the kind is the so-called Jnhan gM -Mahnll in 
thc_Agra Fort which, as Fergusson justly obsen ed, would 
hardly be out of place at Clntor or Gw filior 3 A few kiosks 
and minor decorations, perhaps, may display the influence 
of Islamic art, but the palace, ns a whole, undoubtcdlv- is 
Hindu in style The best modern opinion holds that it 
dates from Akbar’s time, late in the reign The so-called 
j J o c ] h Bui’ s Palace ’ at Fathpur-Sikrl, which has a general 
resemblance to the ‘ Jahangir! Mahnll w r ns built about 
1570, and is considerably earlier m date than the building 
m the Fort The palace built subsequently by Jahangir 

1 1 Part of the cloisters in the hn\c been altered The same 
enclosure may date from Akbnr s author enumerates other build- 
timc mfjs erected bj Akbnr and still m 

* Akbnr s palace at Ajmer is existence nt Ajmer, including a 
now the Rajputiinn Museum (H handsome mosque 
B Snrdn, Ajmer, Historical and 1 Hist of Indian and Eastern 
Descriptive (Ajmer, 1011), pp 111, Architecture, ed 1910, p 293 
-113, nnd plates) The buildings 
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for his own residence in Agra was pulled down by his soi 

The central hall of Akbar’s original palace in the For 

built about 1565, appears from the photograph to be pure! 

Hin du in style and construction The Sat! Burj, a qua< 

rangular town of red sandstone at Mathura, built m 151 

to commemorate the self-immolation of a wife of Raja Bihi 

Mall of Amber (Jaipur), is an interesting and exception 

monument of Hindu architecture 2 

Buildings The extant buildings of the age in purely Muhammad? 

hammnd- s ^ e are not numerous Most of the sixteenth-centui 

an style edifices, even those probably not at all influenced by defe 

ence to Akbar’s personal opinions, display certain featun 

of Indian, that is to say, Hindu origin, resulting from tl 

employment of Hindu craftsmen and from the gener 

influence of the environment India, from time immemona 

has rivalled Greece m her conquest of her conquerors N 

information is at my disposal concerning the ‘ handsom 

mosque erected by Akbar ’ at Mirtha (Merta) m Rajputan? 

and it may or may not be purely Muslim in design Th 

liwan, or service portion of the great mo sque at Fath pm 

Si kri, fi nished m a x>. 1571, although it professes to b 

copied from a model at Mecca, yet exhibits Hindu construe 

tion m the pillars and roofing The noble gateways of tha 

mdsque, perhaps, may be reckoned as being the mos 

purely Muslim in character of Akbar’s buildings designer 

on a considerable scale * 

Tomb of The famous tomb of Humayun at Old Delhi, complete- 

vtVn 05 ' *° or( ^ er °f Haji Begam early in 1569, and designed b; 

iMirak Mirza Ghiyak, presumably a Persian, admittedly l 

the most Persian m style of all the larger structures of th 

age Indeed, at the first glance it seems to be purely foreig 

and un-Indian Nevertheless, the ground-plan, based o: 

the grouping of four chambers round one great cento 

room, is purely Indian The building offers the earlies 

example m India of a double dome with slightly swelhn 

outlme standing on a high neck That mode of construe 

1 Ann Report A S India for (1863), p 143, with plate Th 
1907-8, pi iv a plastered dome is modern 

* Growse, Mathurff, 3rd ed 
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on each side, -with a hexagonal tower attached by an angl< 
to each comer. The single tomb-chamber, 43 feet squard 
is surrounded by a deep verandah, protected by extra- 
ordinarily large eaves The extenor formerly was covered 
by blue glazed tiles m the Persian fashion The dome is ol 
the ‘ Pathan ’ type, rather high, with sides vertical foi 
some distance. Some of the kiosks are Muslim m form, 
while others with square columns and bracket capitals 
might belong to a Hindu temple The queer undisguised 
mixture of Muhammadan and Hindu dements seems to 
be due to local conditions, rather than to any theoretical 
attempt at harmonizing Hinduism with Islam It is not 
likely that Akbar’s opimons can have had influence on the 
architect, and at the time the building was erected the) 
emperor still was a zealous Musalman 1 
Reflex of When Abu-1 Fazl declared that 1 His Majesty plans 
mind T S sp^did edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and 
heart m the garment of stone and clay ’, the imposing 
phrase is not merely a courtly compliment - It is sober 
\ truth, as Fergusson puts the matter, that Fathpur-Sikrljs 
| ‘ a reflex of the mind of the great man who built it 4 ’,® and 
i it is certain that Akbar not only mastered every detail m 
the working of bis Public Works Department, but supplied 
ideas which were earned out by the able architects whom 
he gathered around him The names of those brilliant 
artists, who adopted no precautions to secure the applause 
of postenty, have penshed utterly. It is true that a small 
mosque and pillared tomb outside the walls, near the Tehra 
(Terha) gate of Fathpur-Slkri, expressly commemorate 
Bahau-d din, who is remembered by tradition as the over- 


1 A S R, u (1871), p 369 , 
Beale, Did , s v Muhammad 
Ghaus, Shaikh , 1 0 (1908), s v 
Gwahor , Lepel Griffin, Famous 
Monuments of Central India, 1886, 
pi xlvii , Fergusson, ed 1910, 
p 292, fig 422 

s Ain, book l, Ain 85 , vol l, 

p 222 

* Fergusson, ed 1910, p 297 
It may be noted that even in that 
recent edition several misstate- 


ments of fact occur in the sho~f 
section dealing with Akbar For' 
instance, it is not true that * there 
is no trace of Hinduism in the 
works of Jahfingir ’ (p 288) , or 
that Fathpur-Slkri was Akbar’s 
favourite residence ‘ during the 
whole of his reign ’ (p 293) , or 
that * Allahabad was a more 
favourite residence of this mon- 
arch than Agra, perhaps as muc>> 
so as even Fathpur-Slkri ’ (p 298 
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, >-ccr of work*- or superintending tnpnucr engaged on the 
' building of tlu nt\ , but there is no t v ldi nee llmt he designed 
f am of the momnmnts Tin budding work ns lather 
’Momimte miniums w is pre-sul on with extraordinary 
speed uiuli r tin pirsoinl supervision of Aklmr, 1 and it is 
cle lr tbit inntiv anlutccts nr mnstir nnsons of the highest 
skill must lm\e bien emplovid snmilt nuousK 

The griitir jnrt of tlu palace cilv of 1 athpnr-bikri, 1 nthpur- 
planiud mil begun m l r >(.o was built between l r >?0 and oecuVleil 
1 * s 0 Nothing exiept nrtnin sni ill mosijiies and tombs from 1570 
iricted bv pri\at* individuals is later thin 15Sf>, when 
* Vkb ir moved to the 1’ injfib for i residence of thirteen 
t viars in tint provum In 1 “ns, when he came south, lie 
‘s unit to \gri md not to 1 ntlipur Sikri, where he never 
resided ag mi While on Ins u iv luck from the Dceean 
in Wav 1G01, as alre idv i\pl lined in clnpter iv , he mcrclj 
pud a thing visit to lus former cipitnl, and marched on to 
\gri 1 nthpur-Sikri wliieh is known to have been mostlj 
in ruins m the summer of IGOt, must have dccajed rapidlj 
from the date of its desertion In the emperor in l r >85, 1 
_ immediate!) after the visit of Ralph ITtcli The effective 
occupation of the place, therefore, did not exceed fifteen 
or sixteen veurs, the period from 1“>70 to the autumn of 
’ 15S3 The site being unhealthv and destitute of all natural 
| advantages as i residence, there was no reason win a city’'' ' 
i should continue to exist there after the withdrawal of the 
1 court on which its life was dependent A small country 
town has nlwnvs remained , 

i Akbar’s cilv, ncnrlv seven miles m circumference, vvns v\ nils and 
built on a roekj snndstone ridge running from NE to SW r K ntcs 
The north-western side, being protected bj an artificial 

1 Commcntanus, pp 500, 012 Vlonscrmlc was reminded of the 
A. pcrislvlur building, 200 fict scriptural precedent ‘And the 
long, was finished in three months, house, when it was in building, 
and n great range of baths, with was built of stone made rcadj 
nil its nppurtcnnnces, was com- before it w ns brought thither so 
plcted in si\ months All the that there was neither hammer 
mntcrinl, prepared according to nor ns. nor nnv tool of iron heard 
specification (secundum proposi- in the house, while it was in 
tam aedificnndi dcscnptwncm),vms building’ (1 Kings va, 7) For 
brought complete and ready to Bnhftu d din see E \V Smith, 
the place where it wns to be used Fathpur STkrl, iv, 30 
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lake measuring some twenty miles round the banks, was not 
fortified The .remaining . three sides were enclosed by 
a wall possessing little military value The gates were nine 
i*') in number, the four principal ones being the Agra Gate 
on the NE , the Delhi, Gate, the Ajmer Gate, and the 
Gwalior or Dholpur Gate 1 

Dis- The visitor, entering by the Agra Gate at the north- 

of the° n castern corner, goes through the ruins of a bazaar, passes 
buildings under the music-gallery ( naubal-Lhana , p 489), and 
thence proceeds, between the Mint and Treasury buildings, 
along a modern road which cuts across a large cloistered 
quadrangle, on the western side of ay Inch the Public Audience 
Hall (Diwan-i Amm) is situated The same road, continuing 
in a southwesterly direction, traverses another quadrangle, 
passing between Akbar’s bedroom (hhrodbgah) on the north 
and the Record Room ( daftar khana) on the south (pi 5) 
It then arrives at the Kang’s Gate (pi 12), the eastern 
portal of the Great Mosque* 

The private buildings of the palace, including the ladies’ 
quarters and the Private Audience Hall ( Dlwun-i Khdss), 
N ~ adjoin the Public Audience Hall on the nest, and extend 
in a south-westerly direction towards the Great Mosque 
Many of the principal buildings still stand almost intact, 
but much has been totally ruined The remains of the 
ancient town, as distinguished from the palace precincts, 
are not considerable Taking the site as a v hole, enough 
survn cs to enable the visitor to realize with a considerable 
degree of vividness the former magnificence of the mass of 
buildings during the brief period vlicn they ay ere the abode 


1 (1) The Della Gate , (2) the 
Lai , (3) the Agra , (4) Blrbal’s , 
(3) Chnndnnpul , (0) Gwalior , 

(7) Tchra (or more accurately, 
Tcrha) , (8) the Chor , (0) the 
Ajmer (Smith, Fathpur-Slkrl, hi, 
50) The number of gates is 
loosely stated ns being cither six 
or se\cn b\ the 6amc author in 
another passage (ibid , p 1) 
Monscrrate, who resided a long 
tunc in the town, states that there 
were onlj four gates ( quatluor 


tanlum portts), namely, (1) Agra 
Gate to E , (2) Ajmer Gate to AV.,, 
(3) the Amphitheatre (Cirri) Gate 
to N , corresponding apparently 
■with the Delhi Gate , nnd (4) 
the Dholpur Gate, certainly the 
same as the GwJilior Gate (Com- 
ntenlanm, p 001) The Elephant 
Gate (Iloth! Pol), which also was 
on the way to the amphitheatre, 
stands within the city walls Sec 
map (p 439) 
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of the richest monarch nnd the most splendid court in the 
world The careful student of E W Smith’s masterly 
monograph, even if unable to MSit the deserted city, is m 
a position to form a fairly accurate notion of the scene ns 
Ralph Fitch saw it in 1585 1 , 

The_Grcnt Mosque, as a whole, was finished m 1571 , but Th6^ 
its grandest feature, the noble portal known as the Buland Mosque 
Dnrwaza or Lofty Gate, a huge building, was not erected 
until four years later. Probably it wns intended to serve 
as a triumphal arch commemorating the conquest of Gujarat 
m 1.573, but definite evidence m support of that hypothesis 
is lacking It may have replaced an earlier structure 
similar to the other three gates, but no direct evidence 
exists as to that matter cither The inscription on the 
gateway commemorating the victories in the Deccan and 
Akbar’s safe return wns recorded in May 1G01, while the 
emperor made a brief halt at Ins former capital It has 
nothing to do with the erection of the building, which took 
place m A n 9S3 (1575-G) 2 PI 13, illustrating one of 
the minor i mlirabs or prnycr-niclies, gives sonic slight 
notion of the elaborate nature of the mosaic nnd painted 
decoration of the mosque The ‘ cornice and string ’ in the 
top part of the draw mg is exquisitely painted, the prevail- 
ing colour being chocolate 3 

TJie King’s Gate (pi 12), 4 being the entrance to the The 
Gr eat M osque from the palace, must have been used con- 
stantly by Akbar, presumably every day, for several years ) 
during which he was a conforming Musalman paying respect 
to the ordinances of Islam He w’as careful to offer prayer 
; five times a day m canonical fashion until 157S In the 
; year following he recited the Ihutba m the Great Mosque, 

' and, no doubt, he took part in public worship on other 
subsequentoccasionsfromtrmeto tune whenpolicy demanded 
a show of orthodoxy He W T as very pious m his behaviour 
while on his way to Kabul in 1581, but when he returned 
victorious at the end of that year he again ceased to offer 

1 The author of this work visited * Smith, Fathpur-Slkrl, part iv 

Fathpur-SIkrl mam, j care ago pi xlvm 

5 Sec ante, chap iv * Smith, op dt , part iv, pi iii 
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Tomb of 
Slinikli 
Salim . - 
Clushtr 


the prescribed prayers In the year following, namely m 
1582, he promulgated his own Divine Faith, and thence- 
forward had little use for the King’s Gate 

The raojrt exquisite, although not the most imposing, 
„ edifice at Fathpur-Slkri is the white marble mausoleum of 
the old saint Shaikh Salim Clnshtl, in whose honour the 
mosque and the whole city were built He died early m 
1572 The building, which stands witlim the quadrangle 
of the Great Mosque on the northern side, facing the Buland 
Darwiiza, was finished some years later To the eye it 
seems to be wholly composed of white marble, but the 
dome is realty built of red sandstone, which originally was 
coated with plaster, although now covered by a veneer of 
marble The marble lattices enclosing the ambulatory 
round the cenotaph chnmbei, and the rich mosaic flooring, 
which were not included m the original design, were added 
by Kutbu-d din Koku, foster-brother of Jahangir, probably 
at the beginning of the reign of that emperor 

It is surprising to find unmistakable Hindu features m 
the architecture of the tomb of a most zealous Musalmfm 
;amt, but the whole structure suggests Ilmdu feeling, and 
lobody can mistake the Hindu origin of the columns and 
>truts of the porch 

The inlay of mother-of-peail and ebony on the canopy 
s wonderful and unique work 1 


1 The tomb is carefully dc- 
icribcd m Smith, Fathpur-Slkrf, 
jart ill, chop h ‘ The cenotaph 
ihamber rises considerably above 
;hc verandahs which are only 
12’ 0" in height It is surmounted 
ny a red sandstone dome veneered 
on the outside with a greyish 
marble, but originally coated 
with cement ’ (ibid , p 12) 
Jahangir (R B , n, 71) states the 
cost of the whole mosque (not 
only the tomb) to the public 
treasury as having been half a 
million (5 lakhs) of rupees, a figure 
incredibly loir, if he refers to the 
total cost He goes on to say 
‘ Kutbu-d din Khan Kokultflsh 
made the marble railing ( inahjar ) 
round the cemetery, the flooring 


of the dome and portico, and these 
nre not included in the five lakhs ’ 
Kutbu-d din, the foster-brother 
of JaliOnglr, was killed in 1007, so 
the work contributed by him 
must be earlier than that dntc 
LatH (Agra, p 14-1), after stating 
that ‘ the tomb of the Snmt is of 
pure white marble, surrounded by 
a lattice work of the same t 
material ’, proceeds to afilrm that 
‘ ns originally built by Akbnr, 
the tomb was of red sandstone, 
and the marble trellis-work, the 
cliicf ornament of the tomb, was 
erected subsequently by the em- 
peror Jahangir ’ As thnt emperor 
succeeded Ids father in Octobcr- 
Novembcr 1005, and his foster- 
brother was killed m 1007, the 
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All Akbnr’s undoubted buildings nt Fnthpur-Sikri nrcUJntc-nnl 
constructed with the excellent locnl red ‘-andstoiu The I f j ccor 
apparent exception presented he Salim Cliishtis tomb isl twin 
only apparent if if be true, ns seems to bt the case, that 
the monument originally was built of siiulstone \kbar 
ordinarily used marble only ns a dceoratuc m ilcnal in the 
form of inlay The pictra dura kind of inlay, formed by 
bedding thm shoes of semi-precious stoius_in m arble, as 
practised by Sh' dn ih'm was not _h nownJp_ Vkb.irj^crnft s- 
mcnTwlio relie d Tor~dec orati\ u ffect chie fl y on can ni p the 
sandstone, usually m low relief , on marbl e inlay , and on 
painting plastered surfaces _ Occasionally, ixamples of 
ornaments executed in plaster may be seen, but they arc 
. not common Gilding wns applied m suitable places The 
mancllous motlicr-of-pearl and ebony inlay of the canopy' 
at Salim Clnshiv s tomb is unique, and possibly may liny c 
been executed after Akbar’s death The remains of wnll- 
paintmgs, both figure subjects and elcgmt dccoratiyc 
patterns, exist chiefly' m Akhar's bedroom (tlic Kirs fib" fill) 
and Minnm s House 

In Birbal’s House, one of the most charming of the ■ 
domestic buildings, erected m a i> 1572, the neb decora- 
tion, yvitli tlic exception of some insignificant coloured 
bands is confined to sandstone cining, m y\lucli Hindu 
and Muhammadan elements arc combined yyith much 
ingenuity' and excellent effect The architect did not 
hesitate to croyvn an essentially' Hindu building yyith ty\o 
‘ Pathan ’ domes (pi 14) 1 

exquisite marble lattice would 
seem to date from 1000 Tiic 
observation of E IV Smith that 
i the dome Is built ol red sandstone, 
originally coated with cement, but 
now veneered with mnrblc, pro\ es 
that a substantial portion ot tlic 
structure was budt ot sandstone 
in the first instance, and subse- 
quently made to look like marble 
The material ot the tomb (except 
the dome) and porch appears now 
to be solid marble If sandstone 
was originally used, either the 
building must haye been pulled 


down and rebuilt or extensively 
y cnccred I do not rightly under- 
stand what hnppened, and no 
cxnct record of the subject seems 
to exist The porch itself may be 
an addition to the original design , 
and date from the reign of 
Jahangir rather than that of 
Akbar 

1 Smith, op cit , part u, pi 1 a 
For detods of the Hindu Muham- 
madan curving sec especially the 
remarkable drawing m the double- 
page plate xxxvi of Smith, 
Fathpin, part u The names of 
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The 

throne 

pillar 


'•j One more monument at Fathpur-Sikn, perhaps the most 
| remarkable m the city, and certainly absolutely unique, 

1 demands notice The Private Audience . Hall, or Privy 
1 Council Chamber (Diwdn-t Kkass), w hen viewed from the 
outside appears as a double-stoned building, with a domed 
kiosk at each corner , but the mtenor is a smgle apartment 
open from floor to roof A massive octagonal column, 
elaborately carved, nses from the centre of the tessellated 
pavement as high as the sills of the upper windows It is 
surmounted by an enormous circular capital composed of 
three tiers of radiating brackets, each tier projecting above 
and in front of that below The top of the pillar is ten feet 
.in diameter From it four stbnFFeanis,'^ eachTerTfeet long, 
racEafertb the comers of the building, where the quadrant- 
shaped ends of the beams are received on corbelling similar 
m structure to the brackets of the capital The summit of 
the pillar and the gallenes radiating from it w r ere guarded 
by parapets of pierced stone lattice-work about fifteen 
inches high Tradition affirms, and no doubt with truth, 
Ithat Akbar, comfortably seated on cushions and rugs, 
^occupied the central space, while a minister stood at each 
'comer of the room awaiting his orders Accord mgjto. local 
belief the ministers so favoured w r ere the Elian Khanan, 
Raja Birbal, Abu-1 Fazl, and Faizi, but, as a matter of fact, 
the personages m attendance on the emperor must have 
varied from time to time (pi 15) 1 
The building of Fathpur-Slkri was the freak . of an -irre- 
sponsible autocrat, acting under the impulse of overpowering 
Fathpur- superstitious emotion, and enjoying the sensation of absolute 
freedom from financial limitations Happily the autocratic 
whim, conceived originally m a broad-minded spirit, w r as 
earned into effect under the- control of sound practical sense ' 
and truly artistic taste Akbar, a man of large ideas, would 
not allow the plan of an imperial capital to be marred by 


The 
mean- 
ing of 
Fath 
SIkri 


the accomplished draughtsmen, 
4 Bhatrav Baksh ’ and 4 Fazul-ud- 
dln ’ deserve commemoration 
1 Keene’s absurd suggestion 
that the Dlwfin-i KhJLss was the 
Ibadat-Khfina or House of Wor- 


ship has been disposed of in an 
earlier passage Mr Havell’s 
symbolical explanation of the 
throne pillar is fanciful and im- 
proved 
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pettiness of thought or dl-limed econmm AH the ntnl*. 
of court mid on pilot were considered b> the lavish pro- 
vision of mosques waterworks Turkish baths schools 
hospitals and other amend ies,bcsuh s the cmhnnrv requisites 
of an Asiatic town in the sixteenth century On the palace 
nnd its appurtenances no cost was spared The world was 
ransacked to supply craftsmen nnd artists of even, kind ; 
and the buildings which express tluir skill i\en if thc\ 
were ill to live m, certainly are unsurpisscd m their wav 
ns achievements of architectural art 

Nothing like Fa tlipuT- Sikn ever was created Jn forc_or 
can be created again _ It is ‘a rom ance m stone’ — thc_ 
petrification o f n~pa ssmg mood m Akbar’s strange nature^ 
begun and finished ~nt lightning speed while that mood 
lasted— -inconcciv nb hTnnd iinp ossiblc al am othrr turn or j 
many other circumstance s The world mav, well feel grateful 
to the despot who was capable of committing such an ^ , 
inspired folly 1 

iThe most notable examples of the eclectic stjlc of Aklmr s’Wndfl,''. 
age, with n predominance of Hindu elements, outside of 
Agra and Fathpur-Sikri, arc to he found at llnndaban in In'celectle 
the Mathura District, the reputed abode of the denu-god | lxIr 
Krishna ) Local tradition affirms that in 157b, the j ear of ' 
the conquest of Gujarat, Akbnr was induced to pnv a visit 
to the Gosains, or holy men of Brindiibnn, nnd was taken 
blindfold into the sacred enclosure of the Nidhbnn Grove 
of the Nine Treasures’), where a vision was revealed to 
lum so marvellous that lie was constrained to admit that 


he had been permitted to stand upon liolv ground The 
Rajas who bore lum company expressed a desire to com- 
memorate the visit and do honour to Krishna by the * 
erection of four temples, which were constructed m due l 
course many years later 2 1 


1 Fergusson’s remark that ‘ Ak- 
titvr seems to have had no settled 
plan when he commenced build- 
ing there’ (cd 1010, ii, 203) is 
singularly unfortunate The plan, 
which was well defined, w/j*- 

governed by the configuration o[ 
the ridge and the position of the 


saint's dwelling 

* The four temples, nil more or 
less rumed, arc (l) Goblml Dev a, 
A d 1500 , (2) Mndnn Mohan, 
exact date unknown , ( 2 ) Gopl- 
dtli, perhnps the earliest of the 
four, nnd (4) Tugnt Ivislior, 
a n 1027 ’ 
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\ "The most interesting of the four is the noble shnnc of 
jGobind Deva, which Growse considered to be 

‘ the most impressive religious edifice that Hindu art has 
ever produced, at least m Upper India ’ 

The same author continues 

1 ‘ The body of the building is in the form of a Greek cross, 

the nave being a hundred feet m length and the breadth 
across the transepts the same The central compartment 
is surmounted by a dome of singularly graceful proportions , 
and the four arms of the cross are roofed by a waggon 
vault of pomted form, not, as is usual m Hindu architecture, 
composed of overlapping brackets, but constructed of true 
radiating arches as in our Gothic cathedrals The walls 
have an average thickness of ten feet and are pierced m 
two stages, the upper stage being a regular tnfonum, to 
which access is ob tamed by an internal staircase This^ 
tnfonum is a reproduction of Muhammadan design,- while 
the work both above and below it is purely Hindu ’ 

The original design provided for five towers, which were 
never completed The architect was Gobmd Das of Delhi, 
who was commissioned by RajaMan Singh of Amber (Jaipur ) 1 
of 'the ^ ie cc ^ ec f lc Huidu-Muhammadan style of Akbar’s age in 

future its different forms seems to offer great possibilities of develop- 

ment m the hands of a modem architect of genius An 
accomplished wnter on the subject, who has had the advan- 
tage of considerable practical expenence, is of opinion that 
for the purpose of effecting a renaissance or revival of Indian 
architecture, 

‘ the best model on which to work is the style used by 
Akbar, who has claims to be regarded as the founder of 
a really national Indian style, combining the best features 
of both Hindu and Muhammadan architecture ’ 2 


1 H H Cole, Illustrations of 

Buildings near Muttra and Agra 
shearing the Mixed Htndu-Muham- 
madan Style of Upper India, 
London, India Office, 1873 Photo- 
graph No C’C9, facing p 24, 
shows the Muhammadan tnfonum 
clearly, and also the mosque or 
idgdh wall on the summit erected 
by Aurangzeb to desecrate the 
temple as a Hindu shnne Photo- 


graph No 5’09, facing p 22, gives ^ 
a good view of the wagon roof 
The mosque wall has been re- 
moved since The photographs 
in Growse, Mathura, 3rd cd (1883), 
chap ix, do not bnng out the 
Muhammadan features distinctlj 
See also Fergusson, cd 1910, 
p 157, fig 351 

1 F O Oertel, lecture before 
E I Assoc , July 1013 
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Grow sc who also much ulnurcd the mixed si vie, and 
desired to see it dc^ eloped m a manner suitable lo modern 
conditions, Ins recorded the wise caution that 

' simple retrogression is impossible E\ er\ period has 
an cmironnient of its own, which howeser studioush 
ignored in artificial imitations, must lm\c its effect in any 
spontaneous development of the artistic faculty ’ 

He suggests that wedding the st\lc of Akbar s ngc to 
European Gothic, which has ‘ 1 strong natural nihility to 
it, may possibly result in the caolution of a satisfactory 
national Indian style adapted to the needs of the present 
age. Perhaps 1 

1 Select examples or modem (Altnhnbad, Gosernment Press, 
buildings arc described in an 101H) Those nt BiknnCr nrc the 
^official publication entitled Modem most pleasing 
an drchUccitirc al Delhi, Ac 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF AKBAR 

Note. — D ates a. x> are in old style throughout. Chronological dis- 
crepancies in the Persian authorities are numerous sometimes amount- 
ing to taro years The exn ct conversion of a.e. to a.d dates is sab] ec* 
to considerable uncertainty, partlr otnsg to difficulties about inter- 
calation, partlv to the fact that the Muhammadan day begins at sun- 
set, and occasionally to other causes The HIjti year is lunar The 
months are (alternately SO and 29 da vs) (I) Muharraxn ; (2) Safa r; 

(3) Rabr I; (4) Rabl' II ; (5) Juraadi I ; (C) Jumadi II , (7) Rajab; 
(8} Sha'ban , (9) Shamral, (10) Ramazan - (11) Zu-1 ka'da; (12) Zu-1 
hijiat 

The Dahl year mas solar, a modification or the Persian rear, an^ 
about 11 days longer than the Hijri year Akbar dropped the Persian 
intercalation, and made his adaptation bv changing the lengths of the 
months, some being SO, some 31 da vs, and some 22 L'nhickOy, ire are 
not informed as to the exact length or each month, so that "accurate 
conversion into a. d dates is impossible m most cases The names 
of the months mete : (1) Faridun , (2) Ardlbihisht , (3) KhurdSd ; 

(4) Hr ; (5) Mardad or Amardad , (G) Shahrvar or Shahrvur ; (7) 
Mihr ; (8) Aten ; (9) Azar ; (10) Dai , (11) Bahman , (12) Ispan- 
darmaz or Isfandarmnz. The spelhng vanes I have follorred 
Codnngtons Persian Qlusalman Xumismalics, 3904, p 20?) The 
chronology in vol m of the A A* is ordinarily based on the HfiM 
calendar, and in consequence the car act a n equivalents usually cannot 
be mocked out. 


Date. 

A.D (OJS ) j A. H 


Event. 


Referenda 

Remarks 


Itth cent 
21 4 26 

27.4 20 
16 3 27 
— 5 29 
26 12 SO 
26 6 39 

17.5 40 
1541 

25 1 42 


1 Before the birth of AJbar 

, Defeat of Sultan IbrShim Lodi at ‘First battle 
j Panlpat. | 

i BSbur proclaimed as Padshah at 
j Delhi 

Defeat of Ranh Sanga at Kh&nua . 

, (Kantra, Ranrrgha, Khanvah) I r 

Defeat of Afghan chiefs at battle of , 
i the GbSghrS (Go era) river. j 

Death of Babur at Agra : accession 

1 ofHumSyunasPsdshShofDelhi t 

9 Safar, 946 Defeat of HumayQn by Sher Khan i Beale, 

( Shah) at Chausa. 

10 Muh , 947 Defeat of same by same at Kanauj : j 

expulsion of HumSyun. 

Maxnage of HumayCn and Hamlfia i 
; BSno BSgam. ' j 

Shamval, 94S ' l * * * * * * * 9 10 Formal accession of Sher ShSh t 


'IIROXOIjOGY OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF AKBAR -J}0 


Date 

J mil 

Reference t anil 
Remark i 

(o.s ) 

A 11 



1 row the birth In thr acceiuon of 
Akbar (A ) 

Aceordingto Inn 
hnr, ollleml ilnti 
is Sun , 5 Itnjnh 
s- (let 15 

11 42 

11 n 

nlcr, 

541-", 

Th 1 1 Sha ban, 
Oil 

Riflli of Aklnr ntTjmnrkot in Sind 

A lrft with his nnrle Asknrt 

A nnd 1ns linif sister srnt to KAbiil 


5 n 

12 Knbl I, 052 

Dentil of Slier Shrill 


5 45 

17 

1 ntlironrinrnt of IsIAm (Salim) 
ShAh siir 


11 15 


llunniMln entered KAbnl nnd re 
com r< d A 

1 V , i, t80 n 

3 40 


Circtimrivion of A 

„ 183 

in 1510 


I \jniKion of 11 from KAbul, uhieli 
lie besicprs , exjvoMirr oT A on 
the 'wills h\ KAmrAn 

„ 511 

1 IT 


F scape of KAmrAn from "Kabul 

A ’« llrst tutor appointed 

51 1 

11 47 


, 5 ltl 

ISIS 


Heeoneilintion of 1! with KAmrAn 

„ 535. 

1510 


1 nilurc of If in Ilnlkh 

, Alt) 

1550 


Hcco\cr\ of hAbul nnd person of 
A In KainrAn 

„ 555 

r, 1550 

7u 1 kndn, 058 

I innl reco\cr\ of KAbnl nnd person 
of A In II 

„ 571 

11 51 

Prince IlmdAl killed in n skirmish 

„ 583 

Jf 1551, 

! 011552 


A f'Ctit to Glmrnl ns nominal 
pro\ cm or ! 

„ 585 

10 53 

22 Zu 1 k 0G0 

Dentil of Islam (Snlfm) ShAh SAr 
usurpation of Mulmmmml ShAh 
Add SAr 

„ 010 

12 53 

000 

KAmrAn captured nnd blinded 

, 001 

4 54 

15 Turn I, 001 

llirth of Mulinmmnd Ilnklm 

„ 500 

10 54 

end of 001 

Munini KliAn appointed gunrdinn 

„ 012 

11 54 


IIumAvQn started on in\ns!on of 
Indin 

„ 020 

0 55 


Victory of II nt Sihnnd o\cr Siknn 
dnrSQr restoration of Ilumrn On 
(23 7 55) 

„ 031, 031 

11 55 

002, 003 

A appointed governor of the 
PnnjAb 

„ 040 

355—0 

V i 50 

Sc\ ere fnmine in Northern India 

1 iV d, 57 , Ain, 
ill, 125 


Dentil of lIumAy An 

Reign of Akbar 

A. iV , i, C55 7i 

• 2 50 

2/3 Rnbl’ 11,003 

Enthronement of Akbar at ICnlfi- 
naur 

1 N , ii, 5 

3 50 

27/28 Rnbl’ II, 

Beginning of IlAhl ern nnd of 1st 

A N , ii, 15, 23, 

11 50 

003 

regnal or Il&hl year (25 dnys 
from enthronement counted ns 
part of year 1) 

32 , Ain, ii, 30 

2 Muh , 00-1 

IltmO defeated nt PAnlpat by A 
nnd BnirAm IvliAn 

1 Second battle 
of P’ 

)G-7 

1 

/ 

003 or 004 

Occupation of Ajmer (TurAgnjh) 

og 

A N , m E iD, 
vi, 22 


[ 


Og 






t50 


— " T^-*/»nl 
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Dale 

Event 

References and 
Remarks 

n (oc ) 

A 11 

1 2 02 

8 Turn 11,0011 

\ armed nt Agra 

1 N , 11,214 

1 .1 02 

5 llnjnb, 000 

7th regnal yoar began 

1 “02 

Abolition of enslavement m wnr 

„ 240 

— t 02 


Capture of fortress of Mlrlhfi 
(Slertn) 

1 iglit nt Pnronkh 

Dentil of Pir Mulinmmnd tem- 
pornn, reco\cr> ofMfdwfiln Buz 
Bahadur 

„ 240 v-" 

„ 253 

„ 250 

0 5 02 

12 Rnm , 000 

Murder of Slmmsu d din bj Adhnm 
Klifm 

„ 209 

out 11 02 


A nttended to Stnte business, nnd 
nppointcd lltmfid Klifin to clinrgc 
of rc\ enue dcpnrtmcnt 

TfmsCn niusicmn nnd singer, 
brought to court 

„ 270 

„ 280 

1/11 3 03 

15 llnjnb, 070 

8th regnal year began 


V 

Remission of pilgrim tn\ 

A walked from bejond Mathura to 
Agra 

„ 205 

tt J» 

8 1 0 t 

25 Turn I, 071 

A mo\ed to Delia, and mndc irre- 
gular mnrrmgcs 

„ 312 

11 T 04 

28 

Attempt on Ins life 

Bnd , li, 00 

21 1 04 

o Turn II, 071 

A returned to Agra 

A N t n, 315 

11 3 01 

27 Hnj ib, 071 

9th regnal year began 

arh 1504 

Abolition of jizyn 

„ 317 

limit 3 01 


Punishment of Khwfijn Munzznm 

„ 334 

— 4 04 

Id Rnm , 071 

R\ecution of bhfih Mn fill at Kabul 

„ 321 

1504 

Conquest of Gnrlin Katanga or 
Gondwfmn 

„ 331 

2 7 04 

21 7u-l k , 071 

A mnrehed ngninst Abdullah Khan 
Uzlicg, who rebelled m Mfilwii , 
elephant hunting 

A N,n, 3D 

’ — 7 01 


Surrender of Gngrnun fortress 

I G , \n, 122 

in 8 o-t 

2 Muh , 072 

A arrived nt Mandfi 

A N , li, 150 

n 10 04 

3 Rnbl’ I, 072 

A returned to Agm 

Building of Nngnrclmm 

M 35 i 

15(11 


IIujI BCgnm went on pilgrimngc 

„ 300 

ate 1504 


Birth nnd dentil of twin sons to A 

,, 357 

11 3 05 

8 Shn’b&n, 072 

10th regnal year began 


1505 


Founding of Agra Fort 

, 372 

arlj 1505 


Shnikli Abdu nNnblnnpointedSndr 
Khan Znmun nnd Bahadur Uzbegs 
rebelled 

>! *^73 

» o7G 

.0* » 

A 


Fmatc execution of Kfimrfln’s son, 
Abu 1 KAsim 

Beale 

jU 5 05 

23 Shawwul, 072 

A marched against rebels 

A N , n, 378 

13 7 05 

14 Zu-1 h , 072 

A at Tnunpur 

„ 380 

1 1C 0 05 

20 Snfnr, 973 

Resolt of Asaf Khun 

„ 382 

^ - 12 05 


Meeting of Kliim Znm&n nnd Mu- 
mm Khan 

387 

>i[ 24 1 00 

3 Rnjnb, 073 

A marched towards Benares 

„ 303 

3 3 00 

11 Shn’bun, 073 

A mnrehed towards Agra 

„ 399 

711 3 00 

18 Slm’biln, 073 

11th regnal year began 

18 3 00 

1 

7 Rnm , 073 

A armed nt Agra, went on to 
Nagarclmin 

G g2 

„ 401 
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DcJe. 


Rtfrrrrcts oil 
K— -crfcr 

JL T> (O.S ) 

1 A H 

i 

I 

1566 


Revised assessment by Mnzaffar 1 A X~, 
Khan Turb3tl i 

h,4n 2. 

ii 


1 Invasion of Panjab bv Muhammad 
j Haldm 

1 

467 

17.11 66 

3 Jura I, 974 

j A. marched northwards. 

| Visit to partly built tomb ol Hu- 
j mayun 

} 

. ! 

1 

411 

t 

— 2 67 

Rajah, 974 

j A- arrived at Lahore 

1 r» 


1566-7 

; Rebellion of the MirzSs 

] ii 

413 

11 3 67 

29 SbaTjan, 974 

j 12th regnal year began. 

j 

416 

— 3 67 


1 Great battue ( -a-cricrvftc) hunt. 

i 

1 ** 


— 3 67 


, Asaf Kh5n (I) pardoned. 


41 Q 

23 3 67 

12 Ram 974 

! A marched towards Agra. 

- 

422 

— 4 f-7 


| Fight of Sanyasis at Thanesar 

- 

423 

G 5. 67 

26 Shawwal, 074 

i A- marched eastward against Uzb^ 
j chiefs 

i 

•] ” 
j 

427- 

9 6 67 

1 Zu-1 iu, 974 

l 

! Defeat of Kh5n ZamSn and Bah 5- 

< 

\ 

430,43 

| dur Kh§n at Mankuw&r. 

i 


IS 7.67 

11 Man-, 975 

| A., marching through Kara -MariUc - 
t pur, Allahabad, Benares (plunder - 
i ed) andJaunpur arrived at Agra 

i 

! « 

437. " J 

30 S 67 

25 Safar, 975 

| A. marched to Dholptrr, against the 
; MJtz§5 

i 

442 

— 9 67 


i War with the Ranh decided on. 

i 

J rr 

445 

— 9 67 


1 FaizS presented at court. 

1 > 


20 10 67 
17-12 67 

I 19 RabF II. 975 
| 15 Jam XT 975 

! Camp formed to invest Chitor 
Alines exo’oded. 

1 

i Tt 

( 

464 

i -23 2 6S 

25 S ha ‘bin, 975 

Fall of Chitbr 

1 ~ 

471. 

2S 2 6S 

i 29 „ 

A- started for Ajmer on foot. 



6 3 6S 

I 7 Ram., 975 

A- arrived at Ajmer. 

I -i 

4*7. 

10 3 6S | 

t 11 Ram., 975 

13th regnal year began 



13 4 6S 

t 

1 15 Shaww&l, 975 

I 

1 After a tiger adventure, A. arrived 
! at Agra 

1 

1 

464 

1565 


| Continued revolt of the Mirras, who 
! occupied Champanex and Surat. 

I ., 

1 

463 

— S 6S 1 

Rabf I, 976 

! Regulation of the Atka Khali 

1 

4?6 

156S ; 


Shihabu-d din Ahmad Khan ap- 
pointed Finance Minister 

J 

T9 

| 

4SS. 

10 2 69 
11.3 69 

21 ShaBan, 976 
22 Ram, 976 

Siesre of Ranthambhor becan. 

1 14th regnal year began. 


4^0 

22 3 69 

3 Shawwgj 976 

; Capitulation of Ranthambhor. 

j *9 

405. 

11.5 69 

24 Zu-1 I., 976 | 

After visit to Ajmer, A arrived at 
Agra and lodged in the new Ben- i 
gSh Mahall 

99 

! 

i 

497. 

',.11 S 69 

29 Safar, 977 j 

! 

Kews received of surrender of Ka- i 
lanjar. 

1 

t» 

49S. 

SO S G9 
1569 

17 RaW I, 977 

j 

Birth of Prince SaUm 

Orders green for bull dine Fsthpur- 
Slkrl " ; 

T9 

504 

21 11 69 

11 Jum 13, 977 

Brrtb of A *s daughter, ShahzSda j 
(Sultan) Khfinam 

t 

509 

— 2,3 70 

11 3 70 

Ram, 977 

3 ShawwSl, 977 

A. arrived at Delhi after a pilgrim- 
age on foot (16 stages) from Agra j 
to Ajmer. 

loth regnal year began 

1 ** 

511 

— 4 70 


A. visited newly completed tomb 
of Humayun. J 

Bad§onL n. It 
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Rate 

Event 

References and 
Remark s 

n (os) 

A H 

7 0 70 

3 Muh 078 

Birth of Pnncc Murfld 

A N , 11 , 514 

— 0 70 

Rnbl' II, 07S 

A v isitcd AjmCr nnd erected build- 

„ 516 

o 

1 - 

1-1 


ings there nnd nt Nfignur 
Marriages with princesses of Biknncr 

„ 518,522 

1570-1 


nnd Tmsalmtr , adventure in 
hunting wild asses , submission 
of Bfir Bnluldur 

Revised revenue assessment 

Ain 11 , 88 

11 1 71 

1 iShnwwfll, 078 

10th regnal year began 

Bevendge {A A’ t 

— 3 71 

17 5 71 

22 7u 1 h , 078 

V visiting slinnc nt Tak Tattan on 
Sutlnj 

V arm ed at Lahore 

li, 525) gives 13 

3 71 

A A T ,n, 520 

21 7 71 

1 Rnbl’ I, 070 

A , mnrching through rains, nmves 

„ 530 

7 8 71 

17 » .» 

nt AjmCr 

A nt rnthpur-SIkrl (Tnthubad), 

„ 531 

il 3 72 

25 SliawwiM, 070 

superintending building 

17th regnal year began 


1572 

Lmbnssv from Abdullah Khan U 7 - 

„ 534 

*> 

20 Solar, OSO 

beg of Turnn 

Disgrace of Muznffar Khan Turbnt I 


4 7 72 

A started for campaign 111 Gujarat 

„ 538 

1 0 72 

22 Rnbl 11,080 

\ left Ajmer 

„ 540 

0 0 72 

2/1 Jum I, 080 

Birth of Prince Damval 

„ 543 > 

17 0 72 

0 » ,, 

\ encamped nt NOgnur 

„ 544* 

11 10 72 


News of death of Sulaimiln Kiranl 

A A 7 , in, 6 11 ’ 

7 11 72 

1 Rajah, OSO 

of Bengal 

A encamped nt Patnn (Pnttnn), or 
Nnhrwain 

CnpturcofMuzafrnrShahofGujnrat 

,, 8 

- 11 72 

>> 

„ 0 ’ ' 

’0 11 72 


A camped near Ahmndabad 

„ 11 

12 12 72 

0 Slm’bun, 080 

A nt Cambay , took n tnp on the 

,, 13 

21 12 72 

?15 „ „ 

Tight at Sarnal 

OO 

11 1 73 

7 Ram., 080 

A nt Surat , siege begnn 

„ 25 

»* 

' >» »» 

Negotiations with Portuguese 

J cC Proc A S B , 

20 2 73 

23 Shnwwal, OSO 

Cnpitulntion of Surat 

1012, p 217 n 

A N , lit, 40 

1/12 3 73 

0 Zu-1 k , 080 

Submission of chief of Nasik (Bng- 
lann) 

18th regnal year began. 

„ 41 

13 4 73 

10 Zu-I k 080 

A started on mnrch homewards 

„ 48 

3 0 73 

2 Sofar, 081 

A arrived at Fntlipur-Slkrl , 

,, 55 

r 


Shaikh Mubarak’s address 
Seventies on Mlrza pnsoners 

A N 111 , 56 , Ba- 

1573 

081 

Rebellion in Gujarat 

daonl, 11 , 163 

A N , in, 50 

Jahangir (R B , i, 31) snvs ‘on the ‘according to supreme decree’ fsctl 

int or Jumildfi 1 n\w,al 10tn, a n 970 \ astronomical tables! 


pen is the 

wrong jenr The 

y ear 080 * At this point the lustoncnl narrative 

ran on ncdncsda\, 14, 

1572, nc- of vol 11 of the AhbamOma ends 

png to Cunningham’s Tables , Abu-1 * BadaonI ( 11 , 106) nshth dates the 

[} gnes 2 

Jumadh I, 4 according to death of Sulnimiin m 980 Stewart (p 151! 

j; oihtj [sett of the moon], and 3 gives 081 

l 
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Bate 

Event 

Reference* e 
Remarks 

AD (os) 

, A n 

23 8 73 

24 Rub!’ II, 981 

A started on ride to Gujarat 

4 N, lit, 02 

31 8 78 

2 Jum I, 981 

Review of troops at Balisna 

„ CC 

2 0 73 

5 » j) 

Battle of Ahmadfibfid 

„ 73 

13 9 73 

^0 99 99 

A started on homeward march 

„ 00 

8 10 73 

. 8 Jum II, 981 

A arrived at Fathpur-Slkrl 

„ 91 

1573-4 

1 

Revenue settlement of Gujarat by 
Rfijfi Todnr Mall 

E A D , v, Z’ 

22 10 73 

25 Jum 11,981 

Circumcision of the three pnnccs 

A N , in, 10: 

11 3 74 

17 Zu-1 k , 981 

19th regnal year began 

41 3 74 


A arrived at Fnthpur-SfkrI 

„ 314 

1574 

' 

Abu-1 Fnzl and BaduonI presented 
at court 

„ no 

15 0 74 

29 Safar, 982 

A embarked on nver voyage to east 

„ 122 

3 8 74 

15 Rnbl’ II, 982 

A halted near Patna 

„ 13E 

b-4- 9 74 

| 

Capture of Hfijlpur (25 Amnrdfid) , 
flight of Dfifid, king of Bengal 

„ 137 

— 9 74 


Patna occupied (20 Amnrdfid) 

„ 142 

.Htc m 9 74 


A returned to Jaunpur , conquest 
of Bengal entrusted to officers 

„ 14£ 



News of Mumm Khfin’s defeat of , 
Dfifid | 

„ 158 

1574 


Famine m Gujnrat 

E A D , v, 31 

99 


Administrative reforms (1 ) brand- 
ing regulation , (2) mamabdar 
gradations , (3) conversion of 

jdglrs into Utdlsa 

AN, ih 05 

— 1 75 


A at Fathpur-Slkrl orders for 
budding the ’ Ibddat-Khana 

„ 157 

A 3 75 

20 Zu-1 k , 982 

Battle of TuknrGI m Bnlasore Dis- 
trict 

- „ 174 

10/11 8 75 

27 „ „ 

20th regnal year began 


12 4 75 

1 Muh 988 

Mumm Khiln made peace with 
Dfifid 

„ 185 

summer, 1575 


Muzaffar Khfin placed in charge of 
Bihfir from ChauBfi to Telia Garhl 

„ 200 

1575 


Branding regulations, Ac enforced 

„ 208 

autumn, 1575 


Gulbadan Begam, Ac went on pil- 

„ 206 

ab 23 10 75 

Rajab, 983 1 

Death of Mumm Khfin , pestilence 

„ 220 

15 ll 75 


Khfin Jahfin appointed to Bengal 
The 1 Karorl ’ arrangement, Ac 

„ 229 

1575-6 

; 


A N , ill, 

E A D , v, J 
Badaonf 

U 8 70 

9 Zu-I h , 983 

21st regnal year began 


— 6 70 


Battle of Gogunda or Haldlghfit 

A N , ut, 24 

12 7 70 


Battle of Rfijmahal , death of Dfifid 

„ 25. 

„ 2h\ 

— 9 70 


A at Ajmer 

— 10 70 


Khwfija Shfih Mansfir appointed 
Vizier, or Dlwfin 

A N , in, 2 
E & D , v, - 

1570 


Two Jesuit missionaries in Bengal 

Bart oh, p 7 

11 3 77 

20 Zu-1 h , 984 

22nd regnal year began 

9 77 


A at Ajmer 

A N , in, 298 

about 11 77 


Comet , Todar Mall resumed office 
of Vizier , reorganization of mint 

„ 816 
„ 320 


1 Beale gives the date 12 October = 9 Rajab 



CHRONOLOGY OR THE LIFE \ND REIGN* OF AKB \R ilfi 


Dote 

1 iviif 

lirjrraicri mul 

I !rin nr 1 t 

L n (os) 

\ It 

11 1 78 

2 Mull , 080 1 * * * 

23rd regnal year began 


— I 78 


1 orttrss uf ktiinlih ilmfr taken 

A A’ lii, 110 

— 5 78 


\ s Mvion at lllirrn (Hiilirn) 

, 110 

1578 


I'sen]* nf Mii7iiffnr 8hithof Gnjiirfit 

yffll.l 111 

*» 

— 12 78 


I’n t m 1 a\ ires niul Antonio ( uhr il 
at court 

Imitation for priests sent to (.on | 

Macing m 

♦ 


l)i it 1 1 of khan liihfin gosernorof 
Hoignl 

1 A , in, 381 

1578-0 


Delmtes on religion j 

,, °05 

11 3 70 

12 Mnli 057 

24th regnal year began 


'It 1 70 


MtimlTitr khan nppolntrd to IlengalJ 

„ 380 

— f, 70 

— llnjnh 087 

A recited hhullm in niosque 

A A , in, 100 
llndaoiil , ?n 
linhit 

0 0 70 


The ' lnfalhhihts decree ’ 

lludaoli! il 279 

— 10 70 


A s last pilgnmugi toAjnur 

1 A’ iii, 105 

— 0 70 


llrecptioii of A s cn\o\s at f>oa 

lesnits , Mac 
lagan 

hid Ant , aii, 
117 

— 10 70 


1 allier Tlionias Stearns Intided nt 
(.m 

17 11 70 


1 irst lesuit Mission started front 
C.oa 

Goldie, ji 5s 

— 1 80 

1580 


Hcaolt of Afghan chiefs in lhnpal 

Crown of Portugal united with tlinl 
of8pnn | 

1 A , m 118, 

128 

— 2 ,80 


Almrti\< exinditinn npnmst l’or* 
tuguest wttlements 1 

i a , in, no 

1 

28 2 80 


Arn\ nl of I irst T< suit Mission at 

1 nthpur sjkrl 

Maelngnn, Ac 

1 570-80 


Dieennial ‘settlement’ of kliwflja 
81u5h MnnsOr 

i A A , m, no 

11 5 80 

2 1 Mull ,088 

25th regnal year began 


1580 


1 ormation of the 12 Sfihns 

Ain, it, 115 , 

A A , m, 113 

tirh 15S0 


Unmsliment of Ahdn n Jsnbl mid 
Maklidfmiii 1 Mulk 

A A’ , m, 105 

— 1 80 
s 


MumtfnT ktifvn enpt tired Its rein Is 
and killid 

BatlHonl, ii t 200 

j— 12 80 


Ilnids into Panjflb In ofllecrs of 
Mlr7A Miihammnd Hakim 

A A , in, 193 

!— 1 81 

» 

Aiknnccln M Muhammad Ilnklm 
in |h rson 

Comm , p 577. 

— 1 81 


Hi ngal rtltels ill hated nenr Ajo 
ill mi 

A A , in, 180 

8 2 81 


A marched northwards 

1 A 7 , iii, 405 
Comm , p 580 

27 2 81 

23 Mull , 080 

rxecution of Kliwfija Sliiili Mnnsflr 

A A' , m, 50 1 , 
Comm , p 590 , 
llcnle 


1 The whole Illjrl scar 085 wits Included 

a the longer solar \cnr, Ilrtlil 22 , mill 

nsequentk 085 docs not nppcnr in the 

1 ‘ices of initial dnys of the llQhl years 


The fact has caused some confusion m 
the clironologa, especially in the work 
of NizJlmu d din 
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* 

Date 

Event 

References an 
Remarks 

A D (O S ) 

a n 

11 8 81 

5 Safar, 089 

26th regnal year began 


ab 12 7 81 

A crossed the Indus 

A N , ill, 523 

1 8 81 

| 

Prince Murad’s fight 

„ 580 

0/10 8 81 

10 Rajab, 989 

A entered Kabul 

„ 640 

— 11 81 

Revision of Sadr and Kuzl depart- 

„ 540 

1 12 81 

5 Zu-1 k , 089 

ments 

A returned to Fathpur-Slkrl 

„ 548 r, 

— 1 82 


Death of Hiijl Begam 

„ 551 

beg of 1582 


Proclamation of Din Halil 

Bartoli , Badfit 

11 3 82 

15 Safar, 9 90 

27th regnal year began 

15 4 82 


Attack on Daman by Kutbu-d din 

A N , hi, 410 i 

summer, 1582 


Close of formal debates on religion , 

Comm , p 020 
Comm , pp 0 

5 8 82 


abortive embassy for Europe 
Monserrate arrived at Surat 

030 

Comm , p 030 

1582 


Bursting of dam of lake at Fatlipur- 

A N , Chalmi 

11 3 88 

28 Safar, 091 

Sikrl 

28th regnal year began 

li, 289 

5 88 


Aqua viva arrived at Goa j 

Comm , p 037 

15 7 83 


Aquaviva killed at Cuncolim 1 

Comm , p (k 

— 0 83 

— 11 83 


Muzaffar Shall resumed style of 
King of Gujarat 

Fort at Allahabad (Hahabad) 

Goldie, p 127 

A N , ill, CIO r 

1583 


founded 

A suttee prevented 

„ 595 

— 1 84 

Muh , 002 1 

Battle of Sarkhej near Ahmadabnd 


— 2 84 


A arrived at Fathpur-Slkrl , mar- 

A N , ill, 686,6' 

11 8 84 

8 Rabl’ I, 992 

nage of Prince Salim 

29th regnal year began 

Badttom 

1584 


Establishment of I7ahl ern 

A N , ii, 19 

» 


Operations generally successful 
against Bengal rebels 

Death of Daswanth the artist 

A N , ih, 659 

22 12 84 | 


Birth of A 's daughter, Aram Bano 
Begam 

Inundation m the Megna delta 

„ 061 

1584-5 


Ain, ii, 123 

10/11 JJ 85 

10 Rabl’ 1, 993 

(B&kla) 

30th regnal year began 

A N , lii, 085 

early in 1585 

Amir Fathu-llah and RAjS Todar 

,, 087, C( 

30 7 85 

12 Sha’b&n, 993 

Mall cheeked revenue accounts , 
remissions of cash revenue owing 
to low prices 

1 Death of Mirzfi Muhammad Hakim 

„ 703 

22 8 85 


of Kfibul 

A marched northwards 

„ 705 

28 0 85 

1 

Newbery and Fitch left Fathpur- 
Slkrl 

A at Rawalpindi 

Fitch 

7 12 85 


A N , in, 70S 

end of 1585 


Arrangements for conquest of 

„ 715 

7 14 2 80 


Kashmir 

Defeat of Zain Khan and Baja 

E & D , vi, 8; 

11 3 80 

29 Rabl’ I, 004 

BIrbal by the YOsufzI 

31st regnal year began 

A N , ill, 732 


1 The year wrongly given as B91 in E & D , v, 484 
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Date 


d (o s ) 


27 5 80 
1580 


21 8 80 
II 3 87 
— 8 87 
n 3 88 
11 3 89 
• 5 <£. 0 89 
89 
II 89 


l 11 


J1 3 90 
1590 

1590- 1 
11 3 01 
— 8 91 

1591- 2 
11 3 92 


— 8 92 

1592 
11 3 93 

— 8 93 

llorl2 93 
2 94or2 05 


11 

11 


3 94 

3 95 

4 95 


it 


5 05 

/rob N.S ) 
*■-— 8 05 


505-8 
> 3 90 
K in 1500 

11 3 97 

( 6 - 4 N S ) 

1 9 07 


ft 

A 


A H 


994 


11 Rnbl’ II, 995 
— Ram , 005 1 
22 Rnbl’ II, 900 
4 Jum I, 997 


14 Jum I, 998 


24 Jum I, 999 


5 Jum II, 1000 


17 Jum II, 1001 
17 Zu 1 k , 1001 

early in 1002 


28 Jum II 1002 
9 Rajab, 1003 
— Rajab, 1003 


1004r-7 

21 Rajab, 1004 
2 Sha’bta, 1005 



A arrived at Lahore 
Annexation of Kashmir 
Remission of revenue owing to low 
pnees 

Letter to Abdullah Lhbeg of Tur&n 
82nd regnal year began 
Birth of Pnnec KhusrO 
83rd regnal year began 
34th regnal year began 
A visited Kashmir and Kabul 
A left Kabul 

Death of Rfij&s Todar Mall and 
Blmgnfin Dfls 
35th regnal year began 
The Khan KhOnan appointed Sfl- 
badilr of Multfin 
Conquest of Sind 
36th regnal year began 
Missions to the Kingdoms of the 
Deccan 

Second Jesuit Mission 
87th regnal year began 
The millennial year of the Hijra 
(a H 1000 - Oct 9, 1591, to 
Sept 27, 1592, o s ) Millennial 
coins issued 

A hunting on banks of Chinflb , 
second visit to Kashmir 
Conquest of Orissa 
38th regnal year began 
Death of Shaikh Mubarak 
Nizlimu-d din’s History ends 
Return of envoys from the Deccan 
Fort of SIwI taken 

39th regnal year began 
40th regnal year began 
Surrender of Kandahar. 

Arrival of Third Jesuit Mission at 
Lahore 

Badaoni’s History ends 
Letters of J Xavier and Pmheiro 
Intense famine and pestilence 
41st regnal year began 
Cession of Berar by ChSnd Bibi , 
battle at Supa on the Godh\ arl 
42nd regnal year began 
Fire in palace at I-ahore 


Deferences and 
Remarls 


A N , lii, 748 
BndnOnI, u, 364 
A N , ill, 749 


753 


Ain, l, 310 

E A D , i , 
Ain, l, 833 


457 


E <1 D , i, 247 
Raverty, Notes 
E A. D, v, 460 
Maclagan, &.c 


E & D, v, 464 

„ 405 

| An, i, 490 

E & D , v, 467 
Raverty, Notes, 
p 588 

RaverU , Notes, 

p 600 ti 

Maclagan, p 08 


Maclagan 
E & D , vi, 193 

Finshta, n, 273 


Maclagan, p 73 , 
Du Jamc, n, 
55S 

Maclagan, p 72 
„ 71 


iKh&fi Khan places the event m 997, 
'years later (Blochmann, in Ain, vol i. 


A ’s third visit to Kashmir 
Consecration of nen church at 
Lahore 

p 310) The TabaX&l dates it m the 33rd 
regnal y ear (E i. D , v, 450) 
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Date 


References and 
Remarls j 

V D (O-S ) 

a n 

" JUVCftl 

1508 

2 Rajab, 1000 1 

Pestilence at Lahore 

Death of Abdullah Mian Uzbeg of 

Mnclagan, p 73 
Vnmbtry , Hist 

11 3 08 

13 Sha’bun, 1000 

Turfin 

43rd regnal year began. 

Bol kara 

late m 1598 
11 3 99 

23 Sha’bun, 1007 

A marched southwards from Lahore 
44th regnal year began 


1 5 00 

15 Shawwa), 1007 

' Death of Prince JIurud 

Beale 

— 7 99 
— 2 1000 


A left Agra 

Investment of Aslrgarh began 

For Aslrgarh 

rnh cent 

11 3 1000 

4 Ram , 1008 

45th regnal year began. 

datcsseeApp i 

> 

11 3 1000 

23 Ram , 1008 

A occupied Burhfinpur 

N 

— 5 1000 

— 0 1000 


Negotiations with Bahadur Slifih 
Unsuccessful sortie of Aslrgarh 

- 

— 7 1000 


Rebellion of Prince Salim 

See App B 

1000 


Rebellion of Usmfin Khfin in Ben- 

Jin, i, 310 , A f 

19 8 1000 

18 Safar, 1609 

gal ; battle of Sherpur Atul 

Fall of Ahmadnngar 

mE AD ,vi,9f 
Stewart, p 188 
F AD-,vi,100,l-b 

end of 8 1000 
25 12 1000 


Bahadur Shah kidnapped 

Ayres de Saldaillia became viceroy 

Fonseca 

31 12 1000 
17 1 1001 

22 Rajab, 1009 

of Goa 

QueenElizabeth’schartertoE I Co 
Capitulation of Aslrgarh 


11 8 01 j 

8 Sha’b&n, 1009 
15 Ram , 1000 

Honours conferred on Abu-1 FazJ, Ac 
46th regnal year began- 


28 3 01 

1 

Embassy' sent to Goa 

Du Jamc, ih, 

21 4 01 

1 

Formation of 3 new Subas , Pnnee 

53-6 

Ain, i,115, E J 

U.5 01 


Dfimyfil appointed viceroy 

Return of A to Agra, vm Fntlipur- 

D , vi, 146 
Inscription on Bu 

late m 5 01 


SlkTl 

Embassy arrived at Goa 

land DarwiSza 
Du Jamc, m, 5f 

1001 


Prince Salim assumes royal title 

For the pnnee 1 

11 3 02 

26 Ram., 1010 

ALbarnSma ends 

Negotiations with Pnnee Salim 

47th regnal year began 

dates see App B 

r ^ 

20 3 02 


Dutch E I Co incorporated 

467 

12 8 02 

4 Rabl’ r, 1011 

Murder of Abu J Fazl 

E A D , vi, 1 5f2‘ 
' U 

(13 Beale) 

(Beale) 


U 3 03 

fiShamrSl, 1031 

48th regnal year began 


early in 1603 


John Mddenhall arrived at Lahore 

Purchas , Ormc 

24 3 08 


and Agra 

Death of Queen Elizabeth , acces- 

T, 

1 6 03 

1 Muh. 1032 

sion of James 1 of England 
Reconciliation between A and 
Pnnee Salim effected by Salima 
Bggam 

a a 1012 began 

k 

i., 

11 11 03 

11 3 04 

17Shawwal,1012 

Pnnee Salim crossed Jumna and 
returned to Allahabad 

49th regnal year began 


1 Beale gives the date as 5 Rajab, 1005, and cites a chronogram 


{ 
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Date 

Event 

Reference? anil 
Renmrls 

o s ) 

A H 

14 


Mamngc of Prince Dunijfil with 

See App C 

1004 

04 


princess of Bijuptir 

Dentil of Pnnce Diiniyal 


04 

1 Muh , 1013 

a h 1013 began 


04 


Death of the Queen-mother 


04 


Pnnce Snhm’s arrest at Agra 


>i 05 

28 Shawwii], 

50th regnal year began. 


er, 05 

1013 

Mildenhnll’s audience of Akbar 

Purchns 

05 

1 Muh , 1014 

a n 1014 began 


05 

20 Jum 1, 1014 

A ’s illness began 

E AD , vi, 115 

3 05 

14 Jum II, 1014 1 

Dentil of A 


APPENDIX D 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


[istories, Memoirs, and Correspondence, written in 
Persian or Turkish, and translated in whole or 

IN PART 

The Ain-7 AhbarT, by Abu-1 Fazl AllamI Translated from the 1 Ain 
ngmal Persian , vol i, Calcutta, 1873, by H Blochmann , 
ol n, Calcutta, 1891, and v ol m, Calcutta, 1894, by H S 
arrett. Printed for the A S B 

Invaluable ns a n account of Ahbar’s administra ti ve system 
n vol i the biographies of officials, compiled by Blochmann 
hiefly from the Ma'dsiru-l ZJmara, with additions from other 
ources, are most useful Mr Beveridge has translated part of 
he Ma'Ostni-l Umara for the A S B , which printed some 
asciculi and then suspended the publication Vol in of the 
Ifn inc ludes ‘ The Happy Sayings of His Majesty ’ 

The work of Blochmann and Jarrett supersedes the imperfect, 
iltliough creditable, version by Gladwm, executed m the tune 
if Warren Hastings, which was dedicated to the Govemor- 
leneral in 1783, and printed m London m 1800 

The Akbarnd ma. or — LHistorv - of At bar hv— Ab u-1 Faz l 2 A A 

fr ansla t ed ftom .thejgfir sian by Henry Beveridg e ICS (retired) 
Published by the A S B m the Bibliotheca Indica , and issued m 
tasciculi from 1897 to date. Vols 1 and n are complete , vol m, 
nearly completed, is m the press, and I have been allowed to use 
most of the proofs. Irvine and Anstey published m 1907 a 


1 Tctkmll (E &. D , vi, 115) gives 
12 Jum II, and Gladwm gives 13 
But 14 works out correctiv for the 
.week-day, Wednesday - Thursday 


night, after midnight The a d 
date, October 17/27, is certain from 
Du Jamc See Ind Ant , 1915, 
p 243 
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T Tak- 
mil 


4 Badfl , 
on! i 


‘ Supplementary Index of Place-Names m pp 89-414 of vol n 
of Jarrett’s version ’ ( Bibliotheca Indica, N. s , No 1170) 
r The Akbamama comes down to the early part of 1002, or the 
end of the 40th regnal year The author was murdered m August 
1602 It was intended to be regarded as a part of the Ain t 
| Alcbari, but is practically a separate work 
' Some of the most important passages are translated mE&D, 
vi, 21-140 

The R A S possesses a much condensed manuscript version 
by Lieutenant Chalmers, never printed in full, but utilized by 
Elphinstone, von Noer, and E & D Vol i, pp 541 foolscap, 
ends at the same point as Beveridge’s vol i Vol n contains 
588 pages Abu-1 Fazl’s composition ends on p 538^ the remaining 
fifty pages, dealing with the time from the 47th regnal year to 
Akbar’s death, being written by a eontinuator named Iniiyatu-llah 
^ The historical matter m Abu-1 Fazl’s book is buried m a mass 
of tedious rhetoric, and the author, an unblushing flatterer of 
Ins hero, sometimes conceals, or even deliberately perverts, the 
truth 1 Nevertheless, the Akbamama, notwithstanding its grave 
and obvious faults, must be treated as the foundation for a history 
of Akbar’s reign Its chronology is more accurate and detailed 
than that of the rival books by Nizamu-d din and BaduonI, and 
it brings the story on to a later date than they do 

The Takm%l-i Ahbamdma, by Inayatu-llali, as noticed above, 
No 2 

A brief, dry chronicle, translated by Chalmers in manuscript, 
and in large part transcribed by E & D and von Noer 

The Tdrikh-i Badfloni, or Muntakhabu-t TawdrUJi, that is to 
6ay, ‘ Bad&onfs History ’, or * Abstract of Histones ’, i s a ge neral 
history of the Muslim world bv Abdu-1 Kadi r or Kadirl, son of 
MulOk Shall, and commonly known as Bad&onI, because he was 
a native of Badaon In Rohilkhand 2 

Translated m part In E & D , v, 482-549 , and also in Blocli- 
mann, Ain, vol l The A S B has published a complete 
version Vol i, translated by Lt.-Col R anki ng, did not appear 
until 1898 Vol n, translated by W II Lowe and revised by 
E B Cowell, which was published m 1884, contains the histor y 
of Akbar’s reign to the year a d. 15 9 5-fi (a h 1004) The 
translation of vol in, begun by LC -Col Haig, has not progressed 
beyond one fasciculus, published in 1899, which consists only 
of lives of Muslim saints The index to both vols i and h is 
printed m vol i 


1 Prominent examples of de- 
liberate perversion are (1) the 

dating of Akbar’s birth, with the 
story of his naming , (2) the 
account of the capitulation of 
Aslrgarh It is needless to give 
instances of economy of the truth, 


which are numerous 
1 The name of the town and 
District is optionally pronounced 
and written either Badaon or 
BadfiyGn, the semi-vowels, as 
often happens, herng interchange- 
able 
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Lowe’ 1 ? work xvns carelessly executed, nnd is consequently 
sflgurcd by txyo long lists of corrections, -which must be con- 
iltc<l before nny pnssngc is quoted Ills xcrsion, ns so corrected, 
n\ be accepted ns generally accurate Low c frequently adopted 
lochmnnn s renderings of ext met s ns published in 1873, hut 
mctimcs ditTcrs Blochmnnn’s interpretation in certain eases 
preferable to that of Ins successor 

BadiionFs interesting work contains so much hostile criticism 
Ykbnr that it was kqit concealed during tlint emperors hfc-i 
me, nnd could not be published until nftcr Jnhiinglr’s accession ! 
lie book, being w ntten from the point of x lew taken by n bigoted l . 

mnT, is of the highest \nluc ns a check on the turgid pnncgxricy v 
imposed by the lntitudinnnnn Abu 1 I’n7l It gixcs informn-1, 
on about the dcxclopment of Akbnr's opinions on religion,! 

Inch is not to be found in the other Persian histones, but ] 
trees generally with the tcstimon\ of the Jesuit authors The 
lssngcs dealing with that subject were collected and translated 
, Blochninnn The chronology is less precise thnn that of the 
kbamdma The author was a friend of Niznmu-d dTn nnd , 
iscd lus composition to a large extent on the Tabakdl t Ahbarl 
The Tabaldl i Ahbari (‘Annals’ lit ‘leases’, ‘of Akbnr ’), r > Tabn- 
■ Ahbar Shdht also known ns the Tdrlhh i NizdmT, or ‘ NiTum s 
istorx ’, is a lnston of India only, coming down to the flOfh 
;ar of Akbnr's reign, a n l'iOT— t (a it 1002) The author, 
hwfija Nizamu-d din Ahmad who held the high ofTice of First , 
aklishl, died nt Lahore in October 150 1 

The history of Akbar’s reign is translated, practically m full, 

E A D , x , 2-17—170 

Tlic book is a do, colourless chr onicle of external cxen ts It 
implctch ignores Akbnr’s religious vagaries, 1 nnd seldom or 
:\cr attempts to otTcr reflections on criticisms of the cxents 
id actions recorded It onnts all mention of mans matters of 
lportnncc, and needs to be cautiously read, as being the work 
a successful courtier nnd trusted officer The chronology is 
ifectixc, especially from the twenty -second y car, when thenuthor 
ndc n blunder in equating the regnal xvith the Ilijri years 
ic book yvas much used by Firislita nnd Inter compilers, nnd m j 
i jejune way is a particularly good specimen of Muslim chronicle- 1 
ntmg Count yon Nocr y\ns inclined to oyer estimate its | 
orth 

The Tdrthh-i Finshta, or ‘ Finshta’s History ’, is a genera l c I<i- 
story jif I ndia, ynth special refere nce to the states of the F lcccnn, rishta 
mpilcd by r Muhammnd Kasim Hindu Shiih, surnnmed Firishta i 
’crishta), y\ho wns bom about a d 1570 
The extracts gaen m E A D , x i, do not concern Akbnr's 

1 ‘ NizSmu d din wns n good wanderings from the fold ’ (E A 
usalmBn, nnd no allusion is D , x, X8J) 
adc in lus pages to Akbar’s 
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reign The best, although free, translation of the whole work is 
that by John Briggs, entitled History of the Rise of the Mahomedan 
Power in India , 1829 My references are to the reprint issued 
by Cam bray & Co , Calcutta, 1908, in four volumes The reign 
of Akbar occupies pp 181-282 of vol it of that edition The 
defects of the version by Briggs have been sometimes exaggerated 
Jarrett, a competent judge, observes that * Briggs represents his 
original with freedom, but in the mam, as far as I have seen, 
with truth ’ (Ain, vol u, p 222 n ) 

f Finshta based his work on previously published histones, 
such as the Tabakdt-i Albert, written m Persian, on other unpub- 
lished works, on tradition, and on personal knowledge He,is_ 
generally recognized as the best of the Indian compilers ( His 
book is th e_ foundation of Elphinstone’s History of India ' A new* 
and scholarly translation, adequately annotated and mdexed, is f 
much to be desired , but the work would be an arduous under- 
taking, and careful collation of manuscripts would be needed in' 
order to secure a satisfactory text £ The author usually confines! 
himself to mere chronicling He does not profess to be a philosophi- 
J cal historian or to probe the causes of the events registered His 
account of Akbar’s reign has little independent value, although, 
so far as the later years are concerned, he wrote as a contemporary 
1 who had taken a small personal share m the emperor’s transac- 
\\ turns in the Deccan 

7 Asad The Wikdyd, or Hdl&l-i Asad Beg, ‘ Events ’ or * Occurrences 

Be g by Asad Beg ’, is an interesting and candid account of the later 

years of Akbar’s reign, written by an official who had been long 
m the service of Abu-1 Fazl 

A complete manuscript version was prepared for the use of 
Sir H M Elliot, but I do not know where it is now Only 
extracts from it have been printed m E & D , vi, pp 150-74 
They relate, from the author’s personal knowledge, the unpleasant 
story of the death of the lamplighter, and give the detailed history 
of the introduction of tobacco into India 

The publication of a complete version is desirable, the narrative 
being obviously truthful 

8 Num-1 The Zubdatu-t Tawdrihh, or ‘ Cream of Histones ’, by Shaikh 

Hakk Nuru-1 Hakk, is a general history coming down to the end of 

Akbar’s reign 

A few passages concerning that reign are translated m E & D , 
vi, 189-94 They include the only distinct notice given by any 
Muhammadan histonan of the terrible famine which desolated 
Northern India for three or four years from a d 1595 to 1598 

9 At ft The Tdrihh-i Alfi, or ‘ History of a Thousand Years ’, was 

compiled by Maulana Ahmad and other authors, in pursuance 
of orders issued by Akbar m a d 1582 (a h 990), when the 
millennium of lunar years by the Hijrl reckoning was drawing 
to a close Akbar believed that the religion of Islam would not 
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surviec the completion of the millennial period, nnd many 
Muhammadan'! looked for the appearance of an inspired Mahdl 
or Guide, who should reform religion 

The more important passages concerning the reign of Akbnr 
arc translated m E A D , a, 107-70 They include descriptions 
of the sieges of Clut or nnd Rnnthnmbhor 1 No complete version 
exists nnd manuscripts of the eeork arc rc r> 

An Ahbarndma bj Shaikh Illfihdnd F >n zl Sirlnndl, i c ‘ of 10 Sir- 
Sirlund ’, is said to be copied for the mos a \>nrt from the work hmdl 
of the same name In Abu-1 Fn7l ( ante , No Th and the Tabahdt-i 
Ahbart {ante, No 5) The extracts transl i>d in E A- D , vi, 

110—10 include a detailed \ersion of the fnPd ed official story of 
the fall of \sTrgnrh 

A tract called Anfa'u-l AU.bdr, or ‘ The most useful Chronicle n An- 
by Muhammad Amin (E AD ei 214—50) supplies a condensed fS’n 
summnre of the c\cnts townrds the close of Akbar’s reign, not 
quite correct 

The TarXlli t SahVUi-i AfOghann, or ‘ History of the Afghan 12 
Sultans , written about a d 1593 or a little later, by Ahmad Ahmad 
Yfidgur, ends with the death of HCmu The book is a good ^ fic, gur 
authority for the battle of PunTpat in a d 1550 and the connected 
c\ ents 

The Muhlilasar, or 4 Summon ’, also called the Tarllh-r 13 
Ilumdifttn or 4 Histon of Hunan un ’, a ns written about Bayazld 
A n 1590 for the use of Abu-1 Fazl be Biiynzld Sultan a Biyat 
or Beat Mughal e\lio held the oflice of Mir Soman or Bakaeval 
Begl under Humivyun, a post of much responsibility' m day's when 
attempts to poison kings everc common The author sere ed under 
Munim Khan carle m Akbnr s reign, and gie'cs long lists of officers 
and mane details about affairs in Bengal nnd Kabul 

A nearle complete translation be Erskine, which might be 
printed almost ns it stands is in the British Museum (Add MS 
20010) See Ricu Catal , Pref p xx 

A full abstract of the contents, sufficient for me' purpose, is 
giecn be H Bceendge m J A S B , part 1, e r ol Ixem (1898), 
pp 29G-31G The treatise is described be' Beeeridge in Ins 
translation of the A A 7 ( ante , No 2) eol 1, p 29 n , and is 
frequentle quoted be Raecrte in Ins Notes on Afghanistan See 
especinlle pp 92 102 077 n , nnd 079 Raeerty justly considered 
4 the Be at ’ 4 e ere trustevorthe ’ His work has been utilized 
also be !Mrs Beeendge in her commentare on Gulbadan Begam 
{post, No 19) The treatise is cluefle useful for the settlement 
of minute particulars such as rarely require notice m this 
work 

A short tract entitled eanouslv m Persian as Tazkiratu-l 14 Jau- k 
T Vahat, 4 Record of Eeents 7 , Htmidyiln Shah I, or Tanhh-i bar s 
Humdyiln 4 History of Humaeain eras composed by Jauhar, 
evho m lus e outh had been a personal attendant on Humayun 
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n ah 

Baft 


in MmLh 
I iml . 


IT T -%li An- 
Sir It It 


in the capncitv of ewer-bearer The author wrote out Ins 
reminiscences m a d 13S7 (\ n 005), probnblv in response to 
Abu-1 rn7l‘s request for materials for the Ahbarndma lie must 
of course have made use of notes recorded at the time of the 
events described Mr Beveridge informs me that the text exists 
in two forms, namch,-* lie original memoirs (Brit Mus \dd Ms 
10711) and an edition Jhodificd In Shaikh IUfdidad Fai7l Sirlundt 
m lint Mus Or 18P* (sec nnfr, No 10) 

Some passages hi°U been translated m E & D, \, 100—10, 
but thc\ do not r^r to \kbar The whole work, under th 
title Private Mem^' 1 * of the Moghul Emperor Ilumdyiln, nil 
translated In MnjlraQinrles Stewart (Or Trnnsl Fund, quarto 
I-ondon 1802), wh« , \CMon although a little free is understood 
to be gcncralli faithful An independent rendering of the passage 
relating to the birth of Akbar is given In Ivnviriij Slnamal Da 
m ,7 A S U part l (1880) vol h, p 81 

Tauhar s memoir is of high luqKirtnner ns giving nn necoun 
of the birth and mnrri ige of Akbar, which in nn judgement i 
tlioroughlv trustwortln , although inconsistent with the ofliein 
storv In particular, I believe that Akbar was born on the date 
eqmvnhnt to November *20, ns stated bj Jatilmr Sec nn dis 
eussion of the subject 4 The Date of Akbar s Ibrth m hid 
Ant , 1015, pp 2.T2-J4 1 

The Irmels and Athenluret of the Turl ish Admiral Ah Hah 
in India, Afghanistan, Central Asia, and Persia, during the year' 
t r ,A-v, r ,r, is a siunll tract bndlv translated nnd annotated In 
Arminhis \nmlxrv, Ixmdon, I,u74ie A. Co , 1800 

So far ns Akbar is concerned, it is of interest onlv ns showing 
liow tlu autlior helped in the arrangements for concealing the 
death of Ilumfntln until Akbar’ s succession was assured The 
origin ll language is Turkish 

i Ttie liook entitled M rHi at 4 I’vents’, Is a collection of letters 
vvntUn bv Shaikh I ni7l, the elder bmtlur of Atm-l I* i*rl, and is 
said to Ik of slight historical importance One lettir eonei ruing 
negntiitions with the Deccan states is translated in L A D, 
vi 1 17-0 Sir II M 1 Iliot bml a manuseript translation of the 
whole pri pared, which is not accessible 

The genuine memoirs of Inhanglr have lx en tranship d nnd 
adequatelv annotated, under the title The Tilzuh- 1 Jahdnglrt or 
Ifrmoirt of Jnhdngtr, translated lrv Alexander lingers, I (.' s 
(retired) and edited bv Ilcnrv Bcvcrbfgc, I C S (retired), pub- 
lished bv H \ S , Ixindon vol i, 1000 , vol n, 1011 The 
translation is based on the trxt printed bv Savvxl Ahmad at 
C.lifi7lpiir in 180n and at Aligarh in 180t, afu r correction result- 
ing from the collation of manv mnnuscnpts Portions of tlie 
vvork are also translated in I- A I), vi See Hint, Catal of 

' Tlx* pvp / ‘ r published is later in a list of errata I did not 
diihgurrd t»j misprints, corrected rcc* ivc n proof 
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Persian MSS m Brit Mus , i, 253 The first volume deals 
’with twelve ■\cars of the reign The second carries on the 
si or^ forse\en > cars more, when the emperor ceased to record 
lus histors 

Both \ olumes giyc much important information concerning 
Vkbar, and constitute a new source as yet almost unused 

The work entitled Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangitccr, ■written 
by himself and translated by Major David Price, printed for the 
Oriental Translation Committee, John Murray, &c , 1829, does 
not desert c to be considered an authontj The translation was 
made from a single defectne manuscript of an edition of the 
.Alcmoirs obnoush garbled and interpolated Many of the 
statements are absolutely incredible, and numbers have been 
exaggerated throughout The book should not be quoted for 
"'any purpose, but should be simph ignored ns being mislead- 
ing Prior to the publication of the version of the genuine 
memoirs b\ Rogers and Be\ cridge, Price s translation was 
commonlv quoted, and is responsible for much false current 
* history ’ 

The Ma dsir-i JahdngM, 1 Memoirs of Jahangir’, bj Kliwaja 
Kamgar Ghairat Idian, a contemporary official, was largely 
used b\ Gladwin m Ins History of Hwdostan, 4to, 1788, post, D, 
No G About one-sixth of the work is de\oted to the proceed- 
ings of Tahanglr preMOUs to Ins accession (E & D , an, 441) 
The only extract relating to that time translated by E & D 
(ibid , 442-4) relates to the murder of Abu-1 Fazl, and is substan- 
tially identical with the explanation offered bj Jahangir himself 
j The History of Humdyiln (Hnmayun-Nama) by Gulbadan 
| Begnm ( Princess Pose-body) translated, with introduction, notes, 
illustrations, and biographical appendix, and reproduced m 
^ the Persian from the onl\ known manuscript m the British 
j Museum b\ Annette S Bey cridge MJLA S Published bv the 
RAS, London 1902 

l This excellently edited work, comprising both text and transla- 
tion is a valuable authority for Akbar s earh life The biographical 
i appendix gi\ es the In es of manv ladies connected with the courts 
'"of Akbar and lus father The unique manuscript is incomplete 
i and ends with the blinding of Mlrza Kamran 

The Dabistdnu-1 Ma-dhib or School of Planners was written 
about sixtv y ears after Akbar s death bv an unnamed author 
of strong Pars! tendencies 1 from notes collected in either 1643 or 
164S Tlie text was printed at Calcutta m 1S09 and at Bombay 
t in 1S56 


, 1 The book is anonymous The 

. name of the author is given as 
j ' WuhsinFuntby Cunningham, Hist 
, l ,o/tfieSilhs,2nded ,pp 33n., 5T n 
.He was acquainted with the Sikh 
Guru, Hargobmd The erroneous 
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ascription to Muhsin Fan! (for 
whom see Beale, s v ), first maae 
by Sir William Jones, has been 
disproved (Modi, A Glimpse into 
the Worl of tbcB B R r~~>~ieiy, 
Bombay, 1905, p 127 
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n certain extent The dctmlol account of the xxar xx it.li Muhnm- 
’-innd Hnklm of Kabul in 1581 is cspeciallx important See 
H Bexendge, Whitcxxnx, and Hosten, ‘Notes’, in J it Proc ft 772) 
A S 13 \ol \i ns (1913), pp 187-204 

The Relaxant do IJqncbar, a short tract abstracted bj the 2 Rcla- 
author from the Connncnlartu <?, has been edited and translated t am 
bx Father Hosten m J it Pror A S B , 1012 pp 185-221, 
under the title ‘Father V Monsermte s Account of Ahbnr 
(20th Xo\ 15S2) ’ It gixcs a mid personal dcscnption of 
Mvbir, xxhich forms the basis of the writings on the subject bj 
Peniscln and other authors ^ 

The following papers bx bather Hosten and other learned 0 Various 
priests xxith their lax helpers deal xxith Monsermte and the aut,10rs 

I irst Mission as xxell ns xxith subsequent cxents Vll include 
“much matter not prexiouslx published 

1 ‘The Marsden MSS m the Brit Mus’, bx IV F Philipps and 

II Bex eridgc, edited In Bex II Hosten, S J (J ct Proc A S B , 

1010, pp 127-01) 

2 ‘ List of Jesuit Mission incs in “ Mogor ’ (1580-100J) ’, by 
Bex H Hosten S I (ibid pp 527— 12) 

t * List of Portuguese Tcsuit Missionaries m Bengal nnd 
Burma (1370-1042) ’ bj Bexs L Besse S J , and H Hosten, S J 
(ibid , 1011, pp 15-23) 

t ‘Father A Monserrate’s Description of Delhi (1581), 

FIroz Sb fill’s Tunnels ’, bx same (ibid , pp 90-108) 

5 ‘ On the Persian Farmfins granted to the Jesuits bx the 

Moghul Emperors , nnd Tibetan nnd Nexvfir Farmfins granted 
to the Capuchin missionaries m Tibet and Nepal ’, bj Rex 
Fr Felix, O M C (ibid , 1912, pp 325-32) The author has m 
his possession a ‘xnst amount of unpublished materials’, nnd 
proposes to print manj documents 

The earliest printed nuthontx for the missions, xxith the 4 Perus- 
exception of the Annuac Litcrac for 1582-3 m the British Museum, cln 
is the x erx rare little tract in Italian bx Jolm Baptist (Giox anni 
^Battista) Peniscln, entitled Informatwnc del Regno c Stato del 
gran R6 dt Mogor Mx copj (71 pages) xvas printed at Rome by 
“■-Luigi Znnuetti in 1397 Another issue bearing the same date 
appeared at Brescia , nnd subsequentlx' French, German, and 
Latin translations xvere published The book deals with all the 
three missions Perusclii’s xvork is also reprinted m the collec- 
, tion formed bj John Hax’ of Dalgettx , entitled Dc Rebns Japonicis 
Indicts, ct Peruams cpisiolac rcccnUorcs vi unum hbritm 

eoaccnatac, published at Antxx erp m 1C05 Hax ’s collection also 
includes the letters prmted bx Oranus, the Nova Rclatio by 
Father Pimenta, and other papers, xvluch I hnxe consulted 
Most of the bibliographical details, which are too complicated 
lor insertion here, xxdl be found in Maclngnn Copies of Hay 
\re in the Bodleian nnd Indian Institute Libraries at Ox{ 
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